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“*Don’t You Go and Forget that You’re My Slave, Mr. Winthrop,’ She Said” 


CHAPTER I 

IBERT WINTHROP left the sleeping- 
car, in which he had spent most of the 
last eighteen hours, and crossed the 
narrow platform of the Junction to the 
train which was to convey him the last 
stage of his journey. It was almost 
three o’clock in the afternoon —for the 
Limited, according tocustom, had been 
two hours late—and Winthrop was 
, both jaded and dirty; and I might add 
that, since this was his first experience with Southern travel, 
le was also somewhat out of patience. 

Choosing the least soiled of the broken-springed, red- 
velveted seats in the white compartment of the single 
passenger-car, he set his bag down and sank weariedly 
back. Through the opened door and windows, borne on 
the sun-warmed, languorous air, came the gentle wheezing 
of the engine ahead, the sudden discordant chatter of a 
blue jay, and the murmurous voices of negroes in the for- 
ward compartment. There was no hint of winter, although 
November was almost a week old. The lazy breeze held 
the odors of the forest and was tinged with the pleasantly- 
acrid smell of burning pitch-pine from the engine. It was 
Strangely soft, that breeze, soft and soothing to tired nerves, 
and Winthrop felt its influence and sighed. His thoughts 
were on the chain of circumstances which had led, link by 
link, to the present moment. They went no further back 
than that painful morning nearly two years before when he 
had discovered Gerald Potter huddled over his desk, a 
revolver beside him on the floor. They had been friends 
€ver since college days, Gerald and he, and the shock had 
never quite left him. During the subsequent work of dis- 
entangling the affairs of the firm the thing had haunted him 
ye nightmare, and when the last obligation had been 

scharged, Winthrop’s own small fortune going with his 
partner's, he had broken down completely. Nervous pros- 
tration, the physician called it, and they had bundled him 
om tO @ Sanatorium in the Connecticut Hills. 
PP nada wee in October had seen his release. - He had 
det a to his long-vacant apartment in New York fully 
aheined to start at once the work of rebuilding his 
4, en fortunes. But his physician had interposed. ‘‘ I’ve 

one what I can for you,”’ he said, ‘‘and the rest is in 


your own hands. Get away from New York; it won't 
supply what you need. Get into the country somewhere, 
away from cities and tickers. Hunt, fish, spend your time 
outdoors. There’s nothing organically wrong with that 
heart of yours, but it’s pretty tired yet ; nurse it a while.’ 

‘* The program sounds attractive,’’ Winthrop had replied 
smilingly, ‘‘ but it’s expensive. Practically I am penniless. 
Give me a year to gather the threads up again and get 
things going once more and I’]l take your medicine.”’ 

The physician had shrugged his shoulders with a smile. 

‘*T have never heard,’’ he replied, ‘‘ that the hunting or 
fishing is especially good in the next world.” 

Winthrop took the hint and sub-rented his apartment, 
paid what bills he owed out of the small balance standing to 
his name at the bank, and considered the question of desti- 
nation. It was then that he had remembered Waynewood, 
the property in Northern Florida which he had taken over 
for the firm, and which, having been the least desirable of the 
assets, had escaped the creditors. He had never been in 
Florida, but it appealed to him, and he believed that, since 
he must live economically, there could be no better place ; 
at least, there would be norent to pay. So he had written to 
Major Cass, whose name he had come across in looking over 
his partner’s papers, and had started South on the heels of 
his letter. The trip had been a hard one for him, but now 
the soft, fragrant air that blew against his face through the 
open car window was already soothing him with its caress- 
ing touch, and whispering fair promises of strengthening 
days. A long blast of the whistle awoke him trom his 
thoughts. The train, slowing down with a grinding of hand- 
brakes and much rattling of couplings, came to a stop. 

‘*Corunna,’’ drawled the conductor. 

Outside there was no carriage in sight — not even a dray 
for his trunk. 

‘‘ Take that street over yonder,”’ said the agent, ‘‘ and 
it'll fetch you right square to the Major’s office, sir. 1’ll 
look after your bag until you send for it.’’ 

The railroad station stood, neutral-hued, under the wide- 
spreading branches of several magnificent live-oaks, in one 
of which, hidden somewhere in the thick greenery, a thrush 
was singing. This sound, with that of the panting of the 
tired engine, alone stirred the somnolent silence of mid- 
afternoon. A road, deep with white sand, ambled away 


, 


beneath the trees in the direction of a wide street. It 
proved to be a well-kept thoroughfare, lined with oaks and 
bordered by pleasant gardens in front of comfortable, 
always picturesque and sometimes handsome _ houses. 
The sidewalks were high above the street, and gullies of 
red clay, washed deep by the heavy rains, divided the two. 
In front of the gates little bridges crossed the gullies. The 
gardens were still aflame with late flowers, and the scent of 
roses was over all. Winthrop walked slowly, drew in 
breaths of the fragrant air, and sighed for very contentment. 

‘* Heavens,”’ he said under his breath, ‘* the place is just 
one big rest-cure! If I can’t get fixed up here I might as 
well give up trying. I wonder,’’ he added a moment Jater, 
‘* if every one is asleep.”’ 

There was not a soul in sight up the length of the street, 
but from one of the houses came the sound of a piano, and, 
as he glanced toward its embowered porch, he thought he 
caught the white of a woman’s gown. 

‘*Some one’s awake, anyhow,’’ he thought. ‘* Maybe 
she’s a victim of insomnia.’’ 

The street came to an end in a wide space surrounded 
by one and two story stores and occupied in the centre by 
the Court House. A few teams were standing about, and 
perhaps a dozen persons, mostly negroes, were in sight. 
He had decided to appeal for information, when he caught 
view of a modest sign on a corner building across the 
square. ‘‘L.Q. Cass, Counselor-at-Law,”’ he read. The 
building was a two-story affair of crumbling red_ brick. 
The lower part was occupied by a general-merchandise 
store and the upper by offices. A flight of wooden steps 
led from the sidewalk along the outside of the building to 
the second floor. Winthrop ascended, entered an open 
door and knocked at the first portal. But there was no 
reply to his demands, and he returned to the street and 
addressed himself to a youth who sat eating sugar-cane 
under the wooden awning of the store below. 

‘* Waynewood is about three-quarters of a mile, sir,”” he 
replied. ‘‘ Right down this street, sir, until you cross the 
bridge over the branch. Then it’s the first place.” 

Wfhthrop went on, passing from sunlight to shadow 
along the uneven sidewalk, and finally crossing the bridge, 
a tiny affair over a shallow stream of limpid water which 
trickled musically in its bed of white sand. Beyond the 
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bridge he continued his way over the red clay road, 
rutted by wheels and baked hard by the sun. Then a 
picket fence which showed evidence of having once 
been whitewashed met him, and he felt a sudden stir- 
ring within him. This was Waynewood, doubtless, and 
it belonged to him. ‘The thought was somehow a very 
yleasant one. He wondered why. He had possessed 
ar more valuable real estate in his time, but he couldn't 
recollect that he had ever thrilled before at the thought 
of ownership. 

** Oh, there’s magic in this ridiculous air,’’ he told him- 
self whimsically. ** Evenatoad would look romantic here, 
I dare say. I wonder if there is a gate to my domain.” 

Beyond the fence, along which he made his way, was 
an impenetrable mass of shrubbery and trees. But pres- 
ently the gate was before him, sagging wide open on 
its rusted hinges. From it a straight path, narrow and 
shadowy, proceeded for some distance, crossed a blur 
of sunlight and continued to where a gleam of white 
seemed to indicate a building. The path was set be- 
tween solid rows of oleander bushes whose lanceolate 
leaves whispered murmurously as he trod the path. 

His journey was almost over, for a moment later the 
sentinel bushes dropped away from beside him and he 
found himself at the foot of a flower garden, across 
whose blossom-flecked width a white-pillared, double- 
galleried old house stared at him in dignified calm. The 
porches were untenanted, and the wide-open door 
showed an empty hall. To reach that door Winthrop 
had to make a half-circuit of the garden, for directly in 
front of him a broad, round bed of roses and box barred 
his way. Winthrop followed the path to the right and 
circled his way to the drive and the steps, the pleasure 
of possession kindling in his heart. With his foot on 
the lowest step he paused and glanced about him, It 
was charming! And just then his wandering glance 
fell on a sprawling fig tree at the end of the porch, at a 
white figure perched in its branches, at a girl’s face 
looking across at him with frank and smiling curiosity. 

Winthrop took off his hat, and moved toward the tree. 


CHAPTER Il 

B* THE death of Captain Lamar Wayne, at Wayne- 

wood, in his fiftieth year, Holly was left an orphan 
at twelve, for her mother had survived her birth but a 
few weeks. Holly was an only child, and when the 
Captain was laid away in the little brick-walled inclo- 
sure on the knoll she found. herself quite alone in the 
world, save for Aunt India, the Captain’s maiden sister. 
Holly could never forget those first awful months of 
grief and loneliness. But Aunt India, a daintily-stately, 
old-fashioned litthe woman with the delicate coloring 
of a Dresden statuette, the graces of ante-bellum times 
and the warmest of hearts, had comforted Holly through 
those sorrowful days and won her unfaltering devotion. 

Then followed six tranquil years, during which Holly 
was graduated from the Academy, looking her sweetest 
in white muslin and lavender ribbons, quite satisfied 
with her erudition and contentedly ignorant of many of 
the things that fit into that puzzle which we are pleased 
to call life—and in which she grew from a small, long- 
legged, angular child to a very charming maiden of 
almost eighteen, dainty with the fragrant daintiness of a 
Southern rosebud, small of stature, as her mother had 
been before her, yet possessed of a gracious dignity that 
added mythical inches to her height, no longer angular, 
but gracefully symmetrical with the soft curves of 
womanhood, with a fair skin like the inner petal of a La 
France rose, with eyes warmly, deeply brown, darkened 
by large irises, a low, broad forehead under a wealth of 
hair just failing of being black, a small, mobile mouth, 
with lips as freshly red as the blossoms of the pome- 
granate tree in the corner of the garden, and little firm 
hands and little arched feet as true to beauty as the 
needle to the pole. 

And now, in the first week of November in the year 
1897, the tranquil stream of her existence was about to 
be disturbed. Although she could have no knowledge 
of it as yet, Fate was already poising the stone which, 
once dropped into that stream, was destined to cause 
disquieting ripples, perplexing eddies, distracting swirls 
and, in the end, the formation of a new channel. Even 
now the messenger of Fate was approaching along the 
road from the village, under the shade of the water- 
oaks; drawing nearer and nearer with every beat of 
Holly’s unsuspecting heart. 
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Major Cass, or Uncle Major, as Holly called him, had 
spent almost an hour with Aunt India that forenoon in 
the parlor, behind closed doors, and subsequently, at the 
dinner-table, Aunt India had troubledly announced the 
approaching arrival of Waynewood’s new owner, thereby 
throwing Holly into a veritable whirl of excitement. 
Of course it was disgusting to learn that their home was 
owned by a Northerner, but doubtless that was an in- 
justice of Fate which time would remedy. ‘The exciting 
thing was that they were to have a visitor, a stranger, 
some one from that fearsomely interesting and delight- 
fully wicked place called New York: some one who 
could talk to her of other matters than the prospects of 
securing the new railroad! And now, in the middle of 
the afternoon, when Miss India had composed herself 
to slumber, and silence reigned over Waynewood, Holly 
was perched in a favorite crotch of the old fig tree, and, 
with book quite forgotten, was gazing abstractedly away 
over the tops of the Le Conte pear trees in the back 
lot, over the fringe of pines beyond, to where, like a 
floating black speck, a buzzard circled and dropped 
and circled again above a distant hill. The sound 
of footsteps aroused her from her dreaming, and she 
peered forth just as the intruder began his half-circle 
of the rosebed. The stranger looked to be under forty, 
was far from matching Holly’s idea of an invalid, and 
looked quite unlike the one or two Northerners she had 
seen. To be sure the man in the garden walked slowly 
and a trifle languidly, but, for that matter, so did many of 
ny townsfolk. And when he paused at last with 
one foot on the lower step his breath was coming a bit 
raggedly and his face was too pale for perfect health. 
But these facts Holly failed to observe. 

What she did observe was that he was rather tall, 
quite erect, broad of shoulder and deep of chest, some- 
what too thin for the size of his frame, with a pleasant, 
lean face, of which the conspicuous features were high 


cheekbones, a straightly-uncompromising nose and a 
pair of nice eyes of some shade neither dark nor light. 
He wore a brown mustache which, contrary to the 
Southern custom, was trimmed quite short, and when 
he lifted his hat a moment later Holly saw that his hair, 
dark brown in color, had retreated well away from his 
forehead and was noticeably sprinkled with white at the 


temples. His attire was immaculate, and in a Southerner 
Holly would have thought such carefulness of dress 
foppish ; in fact, as it was, she experienced a tiny con- 
tempt for it, even as she acknowledged that the result 
was far from displeasing. Further observation and 
conclusions were cut short by the stranger, who ad- 
vanced toward her with hat in hand and a puzzled smile. 
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‘* How do you do?”’ said Winthrop. 

** Good-evening,’’ answered Holly. 

There was a flicker of surprise in Winthrop’s eyes ere 
he continued ; 

‘* I’m atraid I’m trespassing. The fact is I was look- 
ing for a place called Waynewood, and from the 
directions | received in the village I thought | had found 
it. I guess I’ve made a mistake ?”’ 

** Oh, no,”’ said Holly. ‘* This is Waynewood.” 

Winthrop was silent a moment, striving to reconcile 
the announcement with her presence there. Then 

‘* Oh!" he said, and again paused. 

‘* Would you like to see my aunt?’’ asked Holly. 

‘*Er—I hardly know,’’ answered Winthrop with a 
smile for his own predicament. ‘‘ Would it sound 
impolite if | asked who your aunt is?”’ 

‘* Why, Miss India Wayne,’’ answered Holly. ‘‘ And 
I am Holly Wayne. Perhaps you’ve got the wrong 
place, after all?" 

‘* Oh, no,”’ was the reply. ‘* You say this is Wayne- 
wood, and there can’t be two Waynewoods about here.”’ 

Holly shook her head, observing him gravely and 
curiously. Winthrop frowned. Apparently there were 
complications which he had not surmised. 

‘** Will you come into the house?’’ suggested Holly. 
‘** T will tell Auntie you wish to see her.”’ 

She prepared to descend from the branch upon which 
she was seated, and Winthrop reached a hand to her. 

** May 1?’’ he asked courteously. 

Holly placed her hand in his and leaped lightly to the 
ground, bending her head as she smoothed her skirt 
that he might not see the ridiculous little flush which 
had suddenly flooded her cheeks. Why, she wondered, 
should she have blushed? She had been helped in and 
out of trees and carriages, up and down steps, all her life, 
and couldn’t recollect that she had ever done such a 
silly thing before! She was heartily glad when she had 
reached the comparative gloom of the hall. Laying aside 
her hat she turned to find her companion had seated 
himself in a chair on the porch. 

‘* You won’t mind if I wait here?” he asked, smiling 
apologetically. ‘‘ The fact is—the walk was——”’ 

Had Holly not been anxious to avoid his eyes she 
would have seen that he was fighting for breath and 
quite exhausted. Instead, she turned toward the stairs, 
only to pause ere she reached them to ask : 

‘* What name shall I say, please?”’ 

‘*Oh, I beg your pardon! Winthrop, please; Mr. 
Robert — Winthrop — of New York.’’ 
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Holly wheeled about. 

‘*Mr. Winthrop!’’ she exclaimed. 

‘If you please,” answered that gentleman weakly. 

‘* Why,” continued Holly in amazement, ‘‘ then you 
aren't an invalid, after all!’? She had reached the door 
now and was looking down at him with bewilderment. 
Winthrop strove to turn his head toward her, gave up 
the effort and smiled strainedly. 

**Oh, no,” he replied in a whisper, ‘‘ I’m not—an 
invalid —at all.”’ 

Then he became suddenly very white and his head 
fell back over the side of the chair. Holly gave one 
look and, turning, flew up the broad stairway. 

‘*Auntie!’’ she called. ‘*‘ Aunt India! 
quickly! He’s fainted !”’ 

‘*Fainted? Who has fainted?’’ asked Miss India 
from her doorway. ‘* What are you saying, child?” 

‘*Mr. Winthrop! He's on the porch!”’ cried Holly, 
her own face almost as white as Winthrop’s. 

‘*Mr. Winthrop! Here? Fainted? On the porch?” 
ejaculated Miss India dismayedly. ‘* Call Uncle Ran at 
once. I'll gettheammonia. Tell Phoebe to bring some 
feathers. And get some water yourself, Holly.’’ 

In a moment Miss India, the ammonia bottle in hand, 
was — | had almost said scuttling down the stairs. At 
least, she made the descent without wasting a moment. 
‘* The poor man!’’ she murmured as she looked down 
at the white face and inert form of the stranger. 
‘*Holly! Phoebe! Oh, you're here, are you? Give 
me the water. There! Now bathe his head, Holly. 
Mercy, child, how your hand shakes! Have you never 
seen any one faint before ?’’ 

‘* It was so sudden,”’ faltered Holly. 

‘* Fainting usually is,’’ replied Miss India as she damp- 
ened her tiny handkerchief with ammonia and held it 
under Winthrop's nose. ‘‘ Hold his head higher, 
Holly ; that’s better. What do you say, Phoebe? Why, 
you'll just stand there and hold them until I want them, 
I reckon. Dead? Of course he isn’t dead, you foolish 
girl, Notthe least bitdead. There, his eyelids moved. 
He will be all right in a moment. You may take those 
feathers away, Phoebe, and tell Uncle Ran to come and 
carry Mr. Winthrop up to his room. And do you go up 
and start the fire and turn the bed down.” 

Winthrop drew a long breath and opened his eyes. 

‘* My dear lady,’’ he muttered, ‘*‘ 1 am so very sorry 
to bother you. I don’t——"’ 

‘*Sit still a moment, sir,’?’ commanded Miss India 
gently. ‘‘ Holly, I told you to hold his head. Don’t 
you see that he is weak and tired? I fear the journey 
was too much for you, sir.”’ 

Winthrop closed his eyes for a moment, nodding his 
head assentingly. Then he sat up and smiled. 

‘* It was awtully stupid of me,’’ he said. ‘I have not 
been very well lately, and I guess the walk from the 
station was longer than I thought.”’ 

‘* You walked from the depot!’’ exclaimed Miss India 
in horror. ‘‘ It’s no wonder then, sir. Why, it’s a mile 
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and a quarter if it’s astep! I never heard of anything 
so—so——!’"’ Miss India broke off and turned to the 
elderly negro who had arrived hurriedly on the scene. 
‘*Uncle Ran, carry Mr. Winthrop up to the west 
chamber and help him to retire.”’ 

‘*My dear lady,’’ Winthrop protested, ‘‘ I am quite 
able to walk. Besides, I have no intention of burdening 
you with ——”’ 

‘*Uncle Ran!” 

‘* Yes’m.”’ 

** You heard what I said?” 

‘ven. 

Uncle Randall stooped over the chair. 

‘*Jes’ you put yo’ ahms roun’ my neck, sir, an’ I'll 
tote you mighty cahful an’ comfable, sir.”’ 

‘* But, really, I'd rather walk,’’ protested Winthrop. 
‘* And with your permission, Miss— Miss Wayne, I'll 
return to the village until ——’’ 

** Uncle Ran!”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am, I hears you. Hol’ on tight, sir.’’ 

And in this ignoble fashion Winthrop took possession 
of Waynewood. 


CHAPTER III 


HERE was a tap at Winthrop’s door, and —— 

‘* Excuse me, sir,’’ said Phoebe, ‘* but Major Cass 
say can he see you 

** Phoebe !’’ called the Major from below. 

‘* Yes, sir?” 

‘© You tell Mr. Winthrop that if he’s feeling too tired 
to see me tonight I'll call again tomorrow morning.”’ 

‘Yes, sir.’’ Phabe turned to Winthrop. ‘‘ The 
Major say 

‘* All right. Ask the Major to come up,” interrupted 
Winthrop, tossing aside his book and exchanging his 
dressing-gown for coat and waistcoat. A moment later 
the Major’s halting tread sounded outside the open door 
and Winthrop went forward to meet him. 

‘*I’m honored to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Winthrop,’’ said the Major as they shook: hands. 

‘*Glad to know you, Major,"’ replied Winthrop. 
‘* Come in, please; try the armchair.” 

The Major bowed his thanks, laid his cane across the 
table and accepted the protiered chair. 

Major Lucius Quintus Cass was short of stature and 
generous of build. Since the war, when a Northern 
bullet had almost terminated the usefulness of his right 
leg, he had been a partial cripple, and the enforced 
quiescence had produced a portliness quite out of pro- 
portion to his height. He had a large, round head, still 
well covered with silky, iron-gray hair, a jovial face 
lighted by restless, kindly eyes of pale blue, a large, 
flexible mouth and an even more generous nose. 

‘*T trust you are feeling recoverec from the effects of 
your arduous journey ?’’ inquired the Major. 

** Quite, thank you. I dare say Miss Wayne told you 
what an ass I made of myself when I arrived ?’’ 

‘* You refer to your—al —momentary indisposition ? 
Yes, Miss India informed me and I was very pleased to 
learn of it.’”? Winthrop stared in surprise. ‘* You are 
feeling better now, sir?’”’ 

**Oh, yes, quite fit, thank you.”’ 

‘*[’'m glad to hear it. I must apologize for not being 
at the station to welcome you, sir, but I gathered from 
your letter that you would not reach Corunna before to- 
morrow. I had to drive into the country this afternoon 
and only learned of your arrival when I returned. | 
took the liberty of calling at the earliest moment.”’ 

‘*And I’m very glad you did,’’ answered Winthrop. 
‘* There’s a good deal I want to talk to you about.”’ 

‘* Tam quite at your service, sir.’’ 

‘* Thanks, Major. Now, first, where am 1?” 

‘*Your pardon, Mr. Winthrop?’’ asked the Major 
startledly. 

‘*] mean,’’ answered the other with a smile, ‘‘ is this 
Waynewood and does it belong to me?”’ 

‘*This is Waynewood, sir, and I gathered from your 
letter that you had come into possession of it.’’ 

‘Allright. Then who —if I may ask without seem- 
ing impertinent — who are the ladies downstairs ?”’ 

ot 

‘©The ladies are Miss India Wayne and her niece, 
Miss Holly Wayne, sister and daughter respectively of 
my very dear and much-lamented friend, Captain Lamar 
Wayne, whose home this was for many years. At his 
death | found myself his executor, sir. He left this 
estate and very little else but debts. I did the best I 
could, Mr. Winthrop,. but Waynewood had to go. It 
was sold to a Judge Linderman, of Georgia, a very 
estimable gentleman and a shining light of the State Bar. 
As he had no intention of living here | made an arrange- 
ment with him whereby Miss India and her niece might 
remain here in their home, sir, paying a—a nominal 
rent for the place.’’ 

‘* A very convenient arrangement, Major.”’ 

‘I am glad to hear you say so,” replied the Major 
almost eagerly. ‘‘ Judge Linderman, however, was a 
fool, sir, and couldn’t let speculation alone. He was 
caught ina cotton panic and absolutely ruined. Wayne- 
wood than passed to your late partner, Mr. Potter. 
The arrangement in force before was extended with his 
consent, and the ladies have continued to reside here. 
They are paying ’’— the Major paused —‘‘ They are pay- 
ing, Mr. Winthrop, the sum of five dollars a month rent.” 

‘* A fair figure, I presume, as rents go hereabouts,”’ 
observed Winthrop, subduing a smile. The Major 
cleared his throat. Then he leaned across and laid a 
large hand on Winthrop’s knee. 

‘* A small price, Mr. Winthrop, and that’s the truth. 
And I don’t deny that after the property fell into Mr. 
Potter’s hands I was troubled right smart by my con- 
science, even if | ama lawyer, sir!) As long as it was 
Judge Linderman it was all right; he was a Southerner, 
one of us, and could understand. No offense intended, 
Mr. Winthrop. But I made up my mind when I got 
your letter that I'd explain things to you, sir, and let you 
do as you thought best.”’ 

‘* In regard to he 

‘*In regard to re-renting, sir.”’ 

‘* But I intended occupying the house myself, Major.”’ 

‘*So I gathered, sir; so I gathered. But, of course, 
you couldn’t know the circumstances, Mr. Winthrop. 
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The Humorous Side of an Editor’s Life 


As Told by the Editor of a Well-Known Magazine 


HE first number of a magazine that I ever 
edited got me into trouble. This particular 
issue, my pride because it was my first, had 
not been issued two days betore a man 
stopped his subscription to it. I didn’t 
blame him for that, exactly, except that he 
said I had insulted the memory of his wife. 

I looked over the number and found I had published an 

article which referred to the inscription on his wife’s 

tombstone. The inscription read :‘‘ Sarah Hackett: Lord, 
she was Thine.’’ We had a very small printing-office ; it 
happened that the compositor had run out of ‘*‘ e’s,’’ and 
he had to leave out an ‘‘e’’ somewhere, so he thought 
the safest ‘‘ e’’ to omit was the last one —fatal choice! 
Still worse was to come to 
me, however, from that fatal 
first magazine, when letters 
began to pour in on me from 
irate mothers-in-law, because 
I had printed in that same 
issue the story of the com- 
mercial traveler who received 
this telegram from his wife: 
‘*Mother just died. Shall I 
embalm, cremate or bury?” 
And the man sent this 
answer : 








‘‘Embalm, cremate and bury. 
Take no chances.” 

I was fortunate in com- 
parison with a friend of 
mine, however, the editor of 
a humorous weekly, who lost 
the subscriptions of more 
than fifty women, who were 
mothers-in-law, after one of 
his early numbers, because he published the joke of a 
man who wrote this note to his doctor: 

** My dear Doctor : 

‘*My mother-in-law is at death’s door. Will you come quickly 

and pull her through?” 





“Mr. Bangs Handed the 
Teller Ten Poems and a 
Deposit Slip for $1000!” 











HAD always believed that many of the questions and 

answers printed in the average woman's magazine were 
‘*made up” in the office, until early in my experience I 
received this note from a young woman, who certainly 
was in trouble : 

“T have become engaged to a very worthy young man, 
and we have fixed upon a day next month for our wedding. Now, 
what is the proper time for us to get my parents’ consent to our 
engagement ?” 

I was always sorry I did not have the same skill to answer 
that letter as HenryAVard Beecher once showed in answer- 
ing the following letter that came 
to him one Monday morning : 





on “Reverend Henry Ward Beecher. 
‘ . ** Dear Sir: 

‘*T journeyed over from my New 
York hotel this morning to hear you 
preach, expecting, of course, to hear 
an exposition of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Instead I heard a political 
harangue, with no reason or cohesion 
in it. You made an ass of yourself. 

‘Very truly yours, 


” 


‘* That’s to the point,’? com- 
mented Mr. Beecher with a 
smile, and then, turning the 
sheet over, he wrote: 


** My dear Sir: 

“IT am sorry you should have 
taken so long a journey to hear 
Christ preached, and then heard 
what you are polite enough to call 
a ‘political harangue.’ I am sorry, 
too, that you think I made an ass 
of myself. In this connection I have but one consolation: that 
you didn’t make an ass of yourself. The Lord saved you that 
trouble. i “HENRY WARD BEECHER.” 





“He Inclosed $5 and 
Would Mr. Kipling 
Kindly Send Him 
One Word?” 











WESTERN school-teacher once wrote that she had 

asked each boy in her class to write an original story 
on a subject of his own choosing. The teacher had 
promised that each story was to be read aloud by her to 
her class, and the best should be published. Would the 
editor publish the best? He replied that he thought he 
would. Here is the story. It was written by a boy of nine, 
please remember, and was called: 


Virtue has its Own Reward 

“A poor young man fell in love with the daughter of a rich lady 
who kept a candy shop. The poor young man could not marry the 
rich candy-lady’s daughter because he had not money enough to buy 
furniture. A wicked man offered to give the young man twenty-five 
dollars if he would become a 
drunkard. The young man 
wanted the money very much, 
so he could marry _the rich 
candy-lady’s daughter, but when 
he got to the saloon he turned to 
the wicked man and said: ‘I 
will not become a drunkard, 
even for great riches.’ And as 
he turned around to go home he 
saw lying on the sidewalk a 
pocketbook containing a million 
dollars in gold. Then the young 
lady consented to marry him. 

“They had a beautiful wed- 
ding, and the next day they had 
twins.” 


HE stories of the prices 

paid to authors by the 
magazines —that is, accord- 
ing to the newspapers (and 
there is, I may add, a vast 
difference between the figures 
in these newspaper stories 
and the actual prices paid) 
—sometimes lead to a hu- 
morous turn, 





“Gwendolyn Gave a Shriek 
~She had Swallowed Her 
Engagement Ring!’” 


Drawings by C. J. Budd 


A story went the rounds of the newspapers once that I 
had paid Mr. Rudyard Kipling $10,000 for one short 
story containing two thousand words. A man reading 
this paragraph wrote to Mr. Kipling and said that, as he 
understood he received five dollars a word for everything 
he wrote, he inclosed five dollars and would Mr. Kipling 
kindly send him one word? Mr. Kipling did. Hesent him 
a card, and written on it was the one word: ‘* Thanks.”’ 

One day the receiving teller in the bank where John 
Kendrick Bangs deposits his superfluous wealth said to the 
author: ‘‘ I see by the papers, Mr. Bangs, that you receive 
one hundred dollars for every poem that you write.” 
**Oh, yes!” answered Bangs, ‘‘ but they’re not worth it; 
do you think so?”” ‘‘ Indeed I do,’’ answered the bank- 
teller heartily, who happened to be an admirer. ‘* Do 
you, indeed?” meditatively answered the author. The 
next day Mr. Bangs walked into the bank and handed the 
teller his book with ten poems in it, and a deposit slip 
calling for a deposit of one thousand dollars. 


_— JLAR notion of an editor is that he does practically 
everything ; that he is responsible for everything about 
a magazine: text, pictures, advertisements, or even the 
prompt delivery of the magazine; so that no matter what 
goes wrong there is only one thing to do — go for the editor. 

I remember one day, while leaving our building, meeting 
on the pavement a lady who seemed to be very much dis- 
turbed in mind. She wanted to see the owner of the 
magazine. I told her the building was closed and the 
owner had gone home. Could I do anything for her? 
Yes, I could; she had come to see the owner and person- 
ally make a complaint against the editor. Of course that 
interested me, and I assured her that if she would tell me 
her trouble | would report the matter and see that the 
editor was properly disciplined. 

**Well,’’ she said, ‘‘ he ought to be.’’ And then the 
facts came out. In the house in which she resided lived 
another family with which her family were ‘‘ not at all on 
good terms,’’ and so, whenever her magazine was de- 
livered at her house, unless the bell was rung twice the 
lady of the other family would go down and get the maga- 
zine, and then, of course, there was trouble! ‘* And 
would you believe it,’’ she said, ‘‘ I have told your editor 
now three times that whenever he delivers the magazine 
at our house that he must ring the bell twice. And yet 
he persists in ringing it only once.”’ 


FEW years ago I was advertised to speak in a certain 

city. A dear old lady called upon the Chief of Police 
and asked that I be arrested the moment of my arrival at 
the station. She explained that a year before I had called 
at her house to solicit a subscription to my magazine: she 
had entertained me at her house for a week, taken me to 
the houses of all her friends, and I had promised her and 
each of her friends, in addition to a subscription, a set of 
nineteen volumes of books! 

Another popular notion is that an editor knows so much 
that it actually hurts him to carry his knowledge around. 
One woman not long ago very strangely doubted the fact 
that editors knew as much as they were represented to 
know. She decided to herself that she could catch an 
editor napping, and, unfortunately for me, she picked me 
out as the one to be caught. Hence it was on a certain 
day that I read a manuscript that filled me with sheer 
delight. For along time I had not read a manuscript that 
appealed to me so strongly, expressed such sensible views, 
and was so extremely well written, I wrote the sender a 
most complimentary letter, sent a check and published the 
article. The issue containing it had not been published 
more than a day or two when I received a letter from a 
man who said that the article had a strangely familiar ring 
to it and that he had read the article before. And to prove 
that he was right he inclosed the same article published in 
another magazine fifteen years before, written by myself! 


HE difficulty that some authors have in getting their 

brain-products into the magazines tends to some very 
funny experiences. It was Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
who said that he could not understand why people found 
this trouble in getting into the magazines. He said he 
went across the ocean, and the very first day out he became 
a contributor to the Atlantic ! 

Now, the young author is convinced that one reason he 
cannot get into the magazines is because the editors do 
not read his manuscripts. He, or she, is convinced that 
only the manuscripts which have famous names attached 
to them are read; that the magazines are run by cliques, 
and only the personal friends of the editors can gain access 
to their pages. There are thousands of authors who 
believe this, because they have proved it. Take the author 
who, before he sends his manuscript to the editor, carefully 
puts page forty-one next to page nineteen, and the manu- 
script comes back to him exactly that way. Or the other 
author who takes two pages of his manuscript and glues 
them together! Or another author who carefully puts a 
piece of beautiful ribbon between two pages, and the 
ribbon is still there when she receives her manuscript 
back! These tests are proof positive. I remember one 
instance where the author made a still more positive test. 
She sent a long serial story and explained that, as a test 
whether or not her manuscript would be read, she left 
out every ‘‘a,” ‘‘the,’’ ‘‘and” and ‘‘to.’’ The editor 
was to insert these in their proper places as proof that the 
manuscript was read! 


N THE other hand, the editor claims that manuscripts 
are read. Yet, when an editor says this, there in- 
variably springs to the mind of the young author that little 
couplet : 
‘I dreamed I slept in an editor’s bed, 
When the editor was not nigh, 
And I thought as I lay in that downy couch, 
How easy editors lie!” 

Of course, no editor will claim, I think, that every line of 
every manuscript is read. That isn’t necessary, any more 
than you have to eat all of a bad egg to find out that it isn’t 
good. There are indications sometimes that save much 
trouble. For example, when a story begins in this way : 

‘‘A bright tear glistened in the moonlight as it fell below on the 
woodbine and honeysuckle that had twined and still were twining 


each other’s self around each one’s own self as they climbed life’s 
ladder together.” 


Then there are times when stories begin in such a tragic 
manner that there is no one left at the end. Here is the 
way one recent story began: 


“Looking the very likeness of a wounded queen, Louise arose 
from whence she had been seated. Her face was deathly pale, as 
white as snow. With a look that will never be forgotten she turned 
her eyes full upon her father, and said in a queenly voice that sounded 
as of the grave: ‘Father, I can’t marry Mr. Walton; I just can’t!’ 
She reeled, fell into a heap in the chair whence she had arisen—and 
was dead. At that moment Clarence rushed into the room, and, see- 
ing the dead form of his beloved, he shot eyes of fire at the quivering 
form of the bereaved father before him, and said: ‘Murderer, you 
have killed her,’ and before he could be stopped a pistol-shot rang 
out upon the air and the father 
fell beside his daughter’s body, 
while a quick pulsation of the 
heart took possession of the 
distracted mother, and she re- 
mained sitting dead in her chair. 
Maddened with the sight before 
him, Clarence rushed out of the 
room, and when morning broke his 
crushed body was found at the foot 
of the stairs.” 





This was all in the first two 
pages of the manuscript: what 
1appened in the succeeding 
forty-odd pages I never had 
the heart to find out. 


NCE in a while something 
will happen which makes 
an editor disinclined to read a “The First Day Out 
manuscript, as in the case of a Doctor Holmes Be- 
young lawyer who wrote stories came a Contributor to 
tor ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine.”’ the Atlantic!” 
One day he sent his oftice-boy 
to the Harpers’ office with a 
manuscript carefully done up, and with a ndte, separate 
from the package, addressed to one of the Harpers. 
Anxious that there be no mistake, he explained carefully 
to the boy what the package and the letter contained. A 
day or two later he received his manuscript back with a 
curt note from the firm, asking that no more manuscripts 
be submitted to them. Amazed, he put on his hat and 
went immediately down to see Mr. Harper. 

‘* What in the world do you mean by such a note as 
this?”’ he asked, 

** Just what it says,’’ answered Mr. Harper. ‘‘ We prefer 
not to receive any more such letters from you as the last.’’ 

** What was the matter with it?’’ asked the lawyer. 

**Matter?’’ echoed Mr. Harper. ‘‘ Suppose you read 
your letter once more.”’ 

So the letter was produced, and then the truth came 
out. The office-boy had lost the note on the way, and, 
knowing the general purport 
of it, had composed a note of 
his own as a substitute, and 
signed the young lawyer’s 
name. It read this way : 

















‘*Dear Mr. Hopper: 

‘*Here is a manuscrap. Read it. 
If you want it, keep it. If you 
don’t want it, send it back, and go 
to thurider.” 


T HAS become a common 

practice to criticise the con- 
tents of the modern magazine, 
But there is another side to this 
question, which I ask magazine 
readers to bear in mind—that 
the next time they are inclined 
to criticise a magazine for 
what they see in it, they might 
remember, with gratitude, 
the things that are no? in it! 

The manuscripts submitted would be beyond the belief 
of some of the readers of magazines. For instance, not 
long ago a manuscript called ‘‘ Woman’”’ came into the 
editorial office of a well-known woman’s magazine, and 
here is the way it began : 





“* Clarence Rushed into 
the Room — He Shot 
Eyes of Fire at the 
Quivering Form’” 











“Woman! Whatiswoman? Rather, should we not ask: What is 
she not? Fair woman! Is there anything she is not? Beautiful 
woman! What has she not done? Nothing.” 


And so on, and in this particular case it went on for twenty- 
eight pages. 

Consider, fora moment, the fond parents who send edi- 
tors the literary efforts of their children that the editor is 
told ‘‘are so cute.’’ Here is an extract, for instance, from 
a boy’s composition on Queen Elizabeth : 

‘*Queen Elizabeth was very beautiful and clever; she had a red 
head and freckles. She was a virgin queen, and she never married, 
She was so fond of dresses that she was never seen without one on.” 


OT long ago a story 

came to one of the 
magazines that was in- 
tended to compete for 
a thousand-dollar prize. 
The author explained in 
a letter that the story was 
very thrilling; ‘‘perhaps 
too thrilling,”’ she said. If 
it was she could modify 
the thrilling part. And it 
thrilled right from the 
start, for this is the way 
it began : 





‘“*Gwendolyn Roberts, fair 
and beautiful as a goddess, 
stood before her cheval glass. 
She was clasping ber beauti- 
ful head of golden hair 
between her hands, when sud- 
denly she started. With a 
cry full of despair, she gave 
one shriek: ‘My God, what 
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“*i Send You by Freight My 
Manuscript on ‘Love’t’” 
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What Love Can Do 


A Legend of Venice: By Mrs. John Van Vorst 


Sepa] JHE first time that one of the mad merry- 
Ko makers at the Carnival had snatched her 
(wed mask away, and that she had appeared 
ae ___j in all the splendor of her twenty years, 
(SZ Sys the crowd had cried out: — 
baz irae a) ‘*Let us call her Venice, Venezia/ 
The soul of our city is in her. Our crown 
of glory finds its place upon her head.”’ 

Knd the following day, at the edge of the canal, she 
had her own palace, whither the venerable nobles came 
to converse on politics, and to merit her good will. The 
élite of Venetian youths came also, vying with each other 
in their display of wit and generosity, to win her love. 

She did in nowise resist her destiny. Yet was it the 
spirit of the noble town itself that throbbed within her. 
No doubt it gave her pleasure when they said her gowns 
of azure silk were as lithe upon her youthful limbs as 
the waters of the Grand Canal gliding between the 
ramparts of marble and of stone. She even smiled when 
some poet affirmed in his verses that her hair, in its 
tones of copper and of gold, reflected the sun’s rays as 
they shone upon the lagoon before twilight. But her 
oreoccupatiens were not about herself; her thoughts fol- 
aod the fleets of the Republic upon the seas, the armies 
of Venice which stormed the enemy’s fortress. In the 
secrecy of her heart she meditated : 

‘* Vainly do they seek me, laud me, spoil me, caress 
me. They do not touch me! I keep myself intact for 
the Victor who shall return to meet the mad enthusiasm 
of the people . . . the people who have hands to 
pee all 9 voices to acclaim; but who have not arms to 
soothe a great man’s weariness, nor lips to close in sleep 
the eyes that gaze fearless upon death.’’ 

And one day this Victor whom she awaited in her 
dreams took form and name: Francesco Bussone, Count 
of Carmagnola, he was called. She loved him without 
seeing him. And Venice worshiped him in dread. The 
honors his last victories obtained were contrary to all 
laws of the Republic. The Venetian nobles, members 
of the Council of Ten, who frequented Venezia’s house, 
spoke of his feats in awestricken and lowered tones. 


BX 


The glory of Venice, which threatened to diminish at 
one moment, rose again in all the beauty the sun shows 
when, after a splendid dawn, it appears on the eastern 
horizon. 

The name of Carmagnola was on every tongue. The 
Senators pronounced it with praise in the Council, the 
women mingled it with their prayers at the altar, the 
people made it a refrain to their triumphant choruses, 

Venezia said to those who formed her intimates: 

‘* You, all of you, who fancied I might love you, be 
apprised of your destiny! You have paid court to me 
for the last time. As a pennant obeys the wind that 
bears it I henceforth follow the glory of Carmagnola. At 
his magnificent return I shall go out to meet him. He 
shall perceive and understand my passion for him, and 
I shall be, in part, his recompense.”’ 

Such words were greeted oy a rigid silence. 

At last a young nobleman, who fancied he had 
attracted Venezia’s favor, said to her : 

‘*Carmagnola will avenge us all! He has never 
sought another embrace than that of his cuirass. His 
only love has been his glory ; the real passes unperceived 
for him. He will thrust you aside, ride his steed ruth- 
lessly over you.’”’ 

She laughed and said : 

‘* Sirs, good sirs, you defy me?. It is a dare? I 
accept it!”’ 

Therefore she had them build in mother-of-pearl a 
gondola shaped like the shell where Venus lies as the 
doves draw her and Love accompanies her on her flight 
across the surface of the seas. 

She clad herself in an exquisite tunic, which was but a 
network of pearls bound together by threads of silk. 
Through the restless meshes her youthful form appeared 
in all the loveliness of ideal perfection. The handmaids 
who dressed her cried out for joy, and, sinking upon 
their knees, they bowed in admiration. 

When to her door she came at last, placing one tiny 
foot —_ the edge of her gondola, so loud a clamor 
from the throng was raised that fora 
moment she was dazed ; she felt the 
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roofs. They laughed, they shouted, they gesticulated, 
they clamored their joy in the light of the sun. 

‘*Carmagnola! Glory to Carmagnola!’’ 

Alone and apart from the rest, to meet the Victor, came 
Venezia’s gondola, which looked like a petal fallen from 
a white rose, upon whose surface its mistress rested, 
fresh and pure as a drop of dew. 

To her it did not seem to be the strong oars of her 
gondoliers that carried her forward on the waves. Her 
will alone and her desire, more violent than any tide, 
sufficed. For were not her eyes lifted to the purple 
dais upon which reclined her hero? On, on, sped the 
bark. Like a breath she swept forward, heediess. And 
suddenly . . . the two crafts lay side by side. 

As though from Heaven and earth the command had 
come, the shouts, the clamors, the cries of the throng 
ceased. Inthe silence, almost painful, of these thousands 
and thousands of men, she heard only the inward voice 
of her heart. 

Carmagnola was beside her. 

In his armor, with the vizor of his helmet raised, he 
sat immovable, his sword at his side, his buckler between 
his knees. Thus was his face framed in steel, and his 
eyes, which no temptation could distract, gazed hence, at 
large. 

Venezia made not the slightest move to turn toward 
him. She did notcall. She did not even utter his name. 

Already the two barks had swept on: one bearing a 
man who appeared like a statue of bronze ; the other 
bearing a woman, lifeless, and who seemed as a marble 
statue fallen frony its pedestal. 

That night, when all Venice was illuminated with the 
‘* fires of joy,’’ and a constellation more brilliant than 
the Milky Way lay reflected on the waters, one palace 
alone remained obscure. Its shadow, interrupting the 
train of light, appeared like the austere lines of a monu- 
mental tomb. 

Excited by the general festivity, by wine, and by 
a spirit of revenge, the young nobles, who had defied 
and dared Venezia, rapped at her door thus left in 
darkness. No one came to open, but from within a 
voice responded : 

‘* Whom do you seek ?”’ 

They cried out: ‘‘ We wish to speak to the mistress 
of the palace !”’ 

The voice answered : 

‘* Our mistress is not yet returned. We do not know 
when she will come.”’ 


ox 


Days, weeks, months passed. Venezia’s palace re- 
mained closed and silent. No word was given to explain 
her flight, nor to make clear her disappearance. Those 
who had sought to jeer at her became uneasy. Some 
regretted her. One poet wept for her. He composed 
upon her vanishing a sonnet, which said: 

“The mist of the sea gave her to us. The Adriatic 
has taken her again.’’ 

As for Carmagnola, he did not tarry long amidst the 
acclamations of his triumph. His destiny was to pass, 
not under archways of flowers, but under a shower of 
balls and shot. He had stepped from his gondola only 
to remount his horse, to gallop away again with his band 
of followers to lay siege to Brescia. From remotest 
Italy all those who preferred violence to caresses, and the 
glory of war to the sweetness of love, hurried to join him. 
There were among them veterans who had fought in all 
the battles of Europe, with the Pope, the Emperors, the 
Dukes and Counts, and with the Republics. There were 
young men, also, who rushed headlong to death, as joy- 
ous as though they had been hunting deer or the wild 
boar. 

When the wind carried high the waving plumes upon 
their helmets as they swept onward in some charge, they 
laughed behind their lowered vizors, as though some 
hand of love were laid upon their brows caressingly. 
They were alert, all of them, strong and valiant, and so 
far above the common run of men that they formed, as it 
were, a battalion of archangels who wait instinctively to 
execute the orders of their God. Their armor, tight 
clasped always, their vizors lowered in expectancy, pre- 
vented so much asa glimpse of their faces being seen. 


And their soldiers distinguished them only by the coat-of- 
arms painted in color on their shields, and by their voices. 

It was in the days when every great chief liked still 
to enlist for his especial service a young horseman who 
took care of his arms and tended his war-steed. When 
the army was in camp this equerry entered freely the 
General’s tent, received his orders, and transmitted them 
to those who waited without. 
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Carmagnola knew well enough that warriors are 
guided by justice only. He would not let caprice influ- 
ence him in any choice, fearing to wound the generous 
hearts that served him. 

After the first days of the campaign he had put the 
question to the young nobles of his escort : 

‘* Which of you is the worthiest to enter my tent ?’’ 

As with one voice they all responded: ‘‘ The bravest! ”’ 

‘* And which one of you is the bravest ?”’ 

‘* This one!”’ 

The young knight whom they drew from the ranks had, 
like his companions, his vizor closed, but even beneath 
this mask his bearing was proud. He had at the same 
time grace and power in his movements. He sprang 
lightly from his horse and, placing one knee upon the 
ground, touched his helmet to his General’s stirrup with 
so much gallantry and ardor that the iron-clad was stirred. 
The young throats cried out : 

‘*Carmagnola! Your men have made you a proud 
choice. Here is Saint George himself descended from 
Heaven to serve you.’’ 

And from that day forth those who, upon the enemy’s 
ramparts, kept their arms pointed upon Carmagnola, saw 
at his side the shining armor, the plume-crowned helmet 
ot the young equerry, who, in the shadow of the Venetian 
condottiere, galloped and pranced upon his steed, fight- 
ing desperately for his hero. 

Never did the General praise his men. He looked to 
them for heroism as one looks to a spring for water. 
But his eagle eye saw all, and in his fierce heart he thought: 

‘* This boy recalls my youth to me. When I have a 
son he shall resemble this one.’ 

Meanwhile the line of attack was narrowing each day, 
and the moment approached which the great warrior 
had fixed upon for seizing Brescia. The town was to be 
attacked from all sides at a given signal. For himself he 
had reserved the task of forcing the best-guarded portal 
of the city. It was an heroic slaughter. Those who 
defended the walis knew that after such desperate resist- 
ance no quarter would be given. They fought as men 
fight for their lives. At sunset the last door gave way, 
and through the crowd, kneeling and pleading mercy, an 
officer made his way, bearing to Carmagnola the city’s 
keys. He approached the mounted General, and as the 
Victor stooped to grasp this symbol of his triumph the 
Brescian unsheathed swiftly his long rapier, and in a 
flash had struck. 2 

Yet was it not the object of his hatred he attained. As 
swift as he, some one had intervened, throwing himself in 
the sword’s way, receiving uncovered the traitor’s blow. 
A cry went up from the metal clan—a terrible cry. 


ox 


By the body of the assassin whom Carmagnola had 
felled to the ground lay the young equerry whose agile 
strength had served as shield for his hero. 

When in the tent, whither he had bid them carry him, 
Carmagnola stood alone with the young equerry, he 
bowed over him, knowing this wound was fatal, seeking 
perchance to ease the faint breathing which so soon 
would cease entirely. He loosened the rigid armor, un- 
fastened the leather straps and opened the cuirass. — 

The delicate pourpoint of palest tint was formed by no 
rude lines of a man’s breast. It was a woman’s 
throat, whiter than snow and fairer than the silk that 
covered it, which caused the warrior, whom death itself 
had never startled, to draw back amazed and troubled ; 
his eyes glanced from this lovely form to the shower of 
golden hair that had escaped the loosened helmet. Per- 
haps for a moment so much beauty softened the strong 
lines of his stern face, for Venezia, stirring from the first 
stupor of unconsciousness, looked at him with the joy and 
tenderness of those who seek to fix 
forever upon fast-fading sight the 





instant’s terror which seized of old 
the virgin’s heart when, from the 
circus she was to enter fatally, she 
heard the roar of the lions. 

‘* High Heaven,’’ she murmured 
in prayer, ‘if they should bar the 
way forme . . ._ if they should 
devour me before I reach him whom 
my heart has chosen !”’ 

She bade the gondoliers bear her 
to meet the cortége of Carmagnola. 
It was from the Adriatic he would 
come, carrying all before him. 


or 


His approach was noisy as the : 
tempest, preceded by the sharp 
sounds of trumpets, such as those 
one sees upon the lips of angels in 
the Last Judgments of the early 
painters. Right and left, along the 
quays, were regiments of soldiers, 
lined up to salute their Captain- 
General, who glided past them on 
the waters. The strident notes of 
brass responded as with a hurrah to 
the approach of Carmagnola. 

The crowd filled everything, over- 
flowed everything, climbed every- 








most beloved image. 

‘* Carmagnola,’’ she murmured, 
folding both hands across his, which 
lay upon her breast, ‘‘ you are here! 
Then all my dreams were notin vain.”’ 

To Carmagnola it seemed that his 
own strength was ebbing outward 
from the deep sword-thrust which she 
had taken to spare his life. Before 
the glorious Venezia upon the Grand 
Canal he had passed with scorn 
almost ferocious. And now, by the 
little dying equerry, he felt a help- 
lessness unknown. She lifted to her 
lips the strong hand unresisting, and 
held it there, murmuring again his 
name. 

‘*Carmagnola. I knew that you 
would come. In Venice 
they mocked at me—and said you 
cared for war alone. . . . How 
could they understand what love 1s 
able to achieve ?”’ 

Her breath came irregular, flutter- 
ing . . . and came again before 
it ceased forever. And she smiled, 
extending her arms, as though to 
enfold upon her breast the man who 
knelt beside her. For, as the outer 








where—upon the parapets, the 
bridges, the house-fronts, the palace 
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“Her Eyes Were Lifted to the Purple Dais upon Which Reclined Her Hero” 


world sank slowly into shadow, her 
dream became illumined. 
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The Chronicles of a Queer Girl 


By Juliet Virginia Strauss 
Drawings by Walter H. Everett 


SUPPOSE that no person ever really 
wished to be a woman. I have never 
heard a man express such a wish, or 
known one who did not reply to the 
question as to how he would like being 
a woman except by an insincere compli- 
ment or a shudder of disgust. At our 
very best, brethren, we are only worrying 
along, bearing it as gracefully as possible. 

A modern philosopher said to the young: ** Whatever 
you are try to be a good one’’—and being ** good”’ is the 
shining prerogative of women. A cynically-disposed per- 
son might remark that it is bad enough to be a woman, 
without having to be good. But that would smack of levity, 
and women must shun levity as they must shun nearly 
everything attractive and inspiriting which they may happen 
to meet. 

| am so thankful that a few things have been secured to 
me in the past, among them a childhood which was _ not 
embittered by the woes of being a girl. I was, at first, 
encumbered with curls. They were pretty, but I did not 
care for them. Every morning my mother corralled me by 
means of stratagem, and, procuring soap, water, combs and 
brushes, together with a keen little switch to enforce sub- 
mission, proceeded to curry the tangled mass and reduce 
it to orderly water curls, hanging in conventional rows one 
above another all around my head. I bore up under this 
until I was seven, when one day, in a mood of desperation, 
| retired behind the kitchen door and cut off the curls, 
leaving my hair in jagged scallops that necessitated a trip 
to the barber. This was my emancipation from the trials 
of girlhood for a long, long time. I was a Tomboy, and 
everybody knew it, so nothing was expected of me but to 
follow my prototype, the crowing hen, to the bad end so 
unpoetically, if truthfully, prophesied. 


MAY Have Been Told that Little Girls in general did not 
| ‘coon’? up trees, perform on the horizontal bar, ride 
astride or turn hand-springs, but I think the suggestion was 
never taken as personal—at least, 1 never stopped doing 
these things until long dresses and beaus began to hamper 
me. Only one thing was impressed upon my mind: there 
was one place in which a girl could neither shout nor run, 
but must walk decorously, with her eyes upon the ground, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, lest somebody 
should ‘‘ say something about her.” This place was any- 
where in the awesome precincts of ‘‘uptown,’’ which began 
at the bank corner and extended around the ‘* Square.”’ 

A little girl who would run through the courthouse yard 
or talk above a whisper while passing the hotel was lost. | 
scarcely knew why, and indeed | saw little girls who after- 
ward turned out fairly well in life do these things, but for 
some reason it was a disgrace if I did them. Fortunately, 
| did not go uptown often. We lived in a village, but our 
traditions of gentility did not admit of a little girl doing 
errands. Girls must not go to the post-office, they must 
not look into the barber’s shop, they must avoid the 
butcher’s and baker’s, and as for the hotel—but one can 
never tell just what quintessence of decorum must be exer- 
cised in passing or entering the hotel. 

That village hotel always had a charm and mystery to 
me. It must be a grand place indeed, where the omnibus 
stopped and unloaded wonderful people from the big world 

lawyers and judges and politicians ; ladies with furs and 
silk dresses; people who gave entertainments, and who, | 
was sure, were the most beautiful people in the world, but 
who, for some reason not quite clear to me, must not be 
regarded as quite aristocratic; strangers who might be 
princes in disguise —oh, no one ever knew what phase of 
romance might at that very moment be hidden in the hotel! 
Boys rode on the steps of that omnibus and knew how the 
lamps were lighted. They even played marbles under the 
locust trees in the first spring sunshine, but we had no 
boys at home to bring to us the spirit and flavor of the 
big world; we were only girls, and must go softly, and 
walk with downcast eyes, lest some gentleman sitting out 
under the locust trees, after the exertions of a day in court, 
should take note of us and think we were ‘‘ bold.”’ 


Y LITTLE Sister Came to Grief in front of this hotel, 
and all in the most innocent manner, too. Our mother 
allowed us to go barefoot at home, and many is the week 
| have spent in the country without the incumbrance of 
shoe or stocking from one Sunday to another. We were 
hot allowed to go in the street barefoot, but one hot summer 
evening — it must have been the workings of the Evil One 
—my sister coaxed to be allowed to go uptown with our 
uncle. I remember she looked wonderfully sweet in her 
little pink frock and sunbonnet —she was a little dumpling 
of a girl, with a way of always looking clean, even on 
baking days when mud-pies were in construction. She 
was only four, so as Uncle was in a hurry she was allowed 

lor once to go uptown barefoot. 
Our uncle was none of your village yokels. He kept the 
post-office, and had been to Philadelphia and Minnesota 
and Indianapolis, and plenty of places. Besides, he knew 
great people who came in the omnibus, and as it was court 
week it behooved him to stop and speak with the gentle- 
men who were sitting in front of the hotel. The little girl 
clinging to his hand was dreadfully frightened at the 
thoughts of it. She felt that her mother would lament the 
unseemly notoriety of her daughter’s standing barefoot in 
that august assembly, and heartily wished she had not come. 
_ We were brought up in a wholesome awe of lawyers, 
and though I have since iost it there was nobody after the 
minister who seemed to command so much respect. While 
the little girl was dangling between satisfaction at her 
_— $8 proud position and a wild desire to cut and run for 
el a the dignitaries, a Judge, if you please, agp 
i — t 1¢ arm of his chair and, singling the little girl 
tee ) a benignant glance inquired: ‘‘ Who's this 
you've got with you, Bob?” 
© her uncle’s introduction the poor little girl could 
nical) poo and while she stood hesitating the pig 
another be her little bare foot with his cane and said to 
peel pt tpn Look at that little ankle, Bill! =a 
wail oa As me we h. Her pent-up emotions soeuped © a 
Judge Beer ~ shame and indignation, — aoe 5 Me 
and candy - orery. way to make amenc $s, O ere toy: 
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“If She Would Kiss Him Once He Would Go Away” 


have none of him, and was borne sobbing homeward on 
her uncle’s shoulder. She never liked to go barefoot 
afterward, and in later years she confided to me that she 
was glad when that old hotel burned down, as she never 
could pass it without a pang of self-consciousness. 


EING a Girl Did Not Bother Me a Great Deal. I was 
always a more or less self-centred individual. Myself 
and I nearly always had some matter of interest between 
us, and I fear this is how it happened that, when I found 
myself suddenly come to woman’s estate, I scarcely knew 
the etiquette of the situation. Indeed, I have never quite 
learned it. I see other women moving along serenely, 
knowing just the proper thing to say and do and wear — 
they always seem to know something or other that I can’t 
for the life of me get the hang of. I see them walking with 
their arms around each other’s waists, deep in cogitations 
Iam sure I could not fathom, and their glances in my direc- 
tion seem plainly to say, ‘* Don’t tell her.’’ 

I suppose they feel that I would not understand, and 
indeed I do not think I should know what to do if a 
woman should put her arm around my waist. I want to 
know most awfully what it is they tell each other that way ; 
but if that is the only way of learning it— well, let it go—I 
know enough, anyway ! 

Girlhood brought me sore trials in the way of reproof 
and censure. I thought it was enough to be merely 
happy, but my elders and the neighbors thought it too 
much. A girl ought to sew, cook, wash, iron, knit, read 
the Good Book and be a_ beacon of light to evildoers, 
Maybe so. But you see I wanted to do other things. 
There would be plenty of time to work when one was old. 
Nobody has ever written quite truthfully about girlhood — 
women are not honest enough and men do not know, 
Writers are prone to make girlhood too idyllic. Besides, 
unfortunately, girls can read, and in view of the fact that 
our daughters are ever ready to fling up to us any escapades 
we may have confessed to, no matron who was once a 
pretty girl with a superabundance of girlish spirits would 
dare to tell things just as they were. Let me hasten to add 





“My Cousin Cuddled and Comforted Me” 


that, in my belief, no creature is so far from evil as a well- 
brought-up young girl, and the more she cares for fun and 
frolic the purer and freer from taint her mind. It seems 
such a little to ask from life—just to be happy. 


OBODY Can Tell You Anything About the Glamour of 
being a girl and having a beau, or perhaps several of 
them. It is useless for our elders to try to judge us at such 
atime. Old people—and how soon they get old when the 
door closes on the sweet fooling of youth—seem to have a 
special talent for forgetting everything about youth except 
that it was silly, reckless and detrimental to the general 
welfare. I am glad my memory serves me better, that I 
may not lose sympathy with those people who are living 
what I can now only remember. 

It seemed a little thing for me to walk the length of the 
lane that moonlight night while he led the big gray horse. 
I was only going to the gate with him, and he said some 
delectable things as we went along. There was a mist on 
the mountain and a scent of jasmine in the air, and I turned 
and ran back as fast as I could go after he had mounted 
the big gray horse and galloped away. Yet the lady at 
whose home the house-party was being entertained thought 
I shouldn’t have done it. She reprimanded me; and my 
dear little cousin, who was married but not old, cuddled 
and comforted me, and begged me never to do so again. 
Life holds some strange surprises for us when we are 
young and inclined to be a law unto ourselves, 

I remember once | was to go to the literary society with 
a young man, Meanwhile another young man drove up to 
the gate with a buggy and just the most spirited horse. I 
seemed not to do it myself—it must have been some other 
girl who got in that buggy. There is just one way of 
knowing how the moonlight along the winding road ahead 
looks when one is taking a forbidden drive on a summer 
night, and that is to see it. I wished it was some other 
girl who appeared at ‘‘ literary’’ when the program was 
nearly over, with the dream of the moonlight still glimmer- 
ing in her eyes and the damp of the summer night in her 
hair. Fortunately, there was a third young man, who, in 
spite of my many transgressions, was ready tu take me 
home. I had all but lost the first one (who was the real 
one, by-the-way), but after telling my mother, and getting 
me wept over and given up for lost (for —will you believe 
it? — they thought it was terrible, that little bit of a drive!) he 
sulkily rounded to and afterward confessed that with all 
my faults he loved me still. 


KNEW a Girl Who had a Lover whom she had refused 

again and again; finally he grew into a sort of abject 
state and followed her about, meekly taking her snubs and 
courageously waging warfare with other suitors. This was 
long ago, gentle reader, before these piping times of peace 
in which one poor specimen of masculinity has to divide 
himself between three or four grateful maidens on every 
social occasion. Finally this lover became in sucha maudlin 
state that he told the girl if she would kiss him just once he 
would go away and let her alone, He told her that out on 
the veranda, and just at that moment the master of the 
house came to the front door and called them to prayers. 

Does any reader of mine know what it means to be 
called in to prayers off of a moonlit veranda? Well, it 
meant a good deal then, It meant the sudden lull of low, 
musical voices and happy laughter, the sudden stoppage 
of the banjo at the ‘‘ quarters,”’ for the darkies came in to 
prayers. I can see them now, a sombre row, etched like 
charcoal sketches in the remote shadows of the old dining- 
room. [am not saying anything against prayers, but one 
gets a temporary distaste for them at such a time. I 
suppose my heroine came in in a mutinous frame of mind 
and she and her hopeless lover sat together on the old 
haircloth sofa. After the Scripture reading they knelt 
down, and as the prayer lengthened the lover in the barest 
audible whisper repeated his request for the kiss. Between 
you and me, I think it was rather clever of him—he knew 
that the girl liked novelty —and all’s fair in love and war. 
But, alas and alack, she had forgotten that her aunt had 
rheumatism and could not kneel! There is more to this 
story, but I have sketched in the essential points. 

No, nobody has ever written quite truthfully about girl- 
hood, I doubt if any one could do it. It would be like 
trying to paint moonlight or write the music of ‘‘ the earliest 
pipe of half-awakened birds’’— the charm is so elusive 
we can only try, like old Pan, to make such music as we 
can out of the reeds we grasp when the nymph eludes us. 
I do heartily sympathize with mankind when he marries 
the girl and finds the woman. But he must remember— 
and with such tenderness —that she is not at all to blame 
—she would keep the charm, but it will not stay! Often 
the woman is as sweet as the girl, and once in a long time 
a woman carries the charm of girlhood with her almost to 
old age. But this is not to be desired — she is safer without 
it. Thesons of Adam never quite tire of seeking the elusive 
thing; it is as natural to them as to chase a butterfly, and 
when they see girlhood in the face of one who should 
by all reasonable philosophy be done with it, they are 
tempted to stop a while and find out about it. 





N MY Day and Time I Have Learned a considerable amount 
about being awoman. As I manage it, itisn’t so bad — 
and I see women who seem to like it even better. Indeed, 
one constantly hears women telling the world how good 
they are, and asking it how it would get along without them. 
I have no wish to deceive, so I contess here and now that 
I am sure the world could do without me, but I hardly 
see how I could do without it. If you haven’t guessed it 
already I will confess to you that I do not amount to 
much. I have put in too much time being happy, really, 
to accomplish anything. I have a careless way of going 
off riding through dull lanes, where there are only beech 
trees and blackberry bushes, while other women who are 
factors in the social world go about getting people to sign 
things and give up money. I suppose I ought to take my 
turn at it, but I can’t bring myself to it. I think, perhaps, 
Sister’s little barefoot experience of the big world gave us 
all a sort of jolt and left us with a dread of invading public 
places. At any rate, I have never acquired the aplomb 
necessary to a woman who means to be somebody. 
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The Mission-Box that Scandalized the Village 


HEN Mrs. Morgan, 
President of the 
Ladies’ Missionary 


Society of our church, re- 
ecmadl boas a visit to New 
Hampshire she was all 
worked up over a scheme 
they had there to raise 
money for Missions, and 
after a good bit of talk our 
church adopted the plan. 

I suppose we realize the 
importance of Missions all 
the more since our young 
minister’s little niece 
Angela came all the way 
from India to live at the 
parsonage. Abby Farwell 
—she keeps house for our 
minister—does anyway. 
Abby has learned lots since Angela 
2. came. Angela herself is a little beauty, 

“= @ ‘with eyes like purple pansies, long, 
fluffy brown curls, a white skin, fine as a narcissus petal, 
and a mouth red as holly beads. She’s real smart, too, 
and the stories she tells about India certainly are re- 
markable. I look at her severe sometimes, over my 
specs, but it doesn’t bother her a mite. 

Now my husband is never favorable to such Missionary- 
Day plans. ‘‘ It's all right,”’ says he, ** to have doin’s, 
to get money for repairs or to keep the graveyard 
mowed or to buy wood, but when it comes to paying 
the preacher aud educating the heathen, the way to 
get the cash is out of your own pocket.’’ I have an 
idea our minister (his name is Reverend George Mus- 
grave) didn’t approve either, but the L. M. S. and the 
Aid were both very enthusiastic, and Waity Ann Todd 
thought we might raise as much as twelve dollars. 

Away back in April the President of the L. M. S. gave 
each child in our Sunday-school a cardboard bank shaped 
like a barrel, with Bible verses on it, and Mr. Slack, the 
Superintendent, put a penny in every barrel for a nest- 
egg. The children were to earn all the money they 
could and on Missionary Day tell how they earned it. 

Angela was worried when the plan was explained, 
because she didn’t know how to earn any money ; for 
days she didn’t seem to enjoy life. And then all of a 
sudden she became her own self again, skipping down the 
elm-bordered streets, and calling a gay good-day to 
every one she met. 1 concluded she’d given up all idea 
of being an earner for the cause, although the women of 
our church kept nagging at her daily. Mrs. Henly and 
Mrs. Tanner both spoke to her, and Miss Dovie Swallow, 
a shy, meek, young lady, coaxed Angela, with tears in 
her big blue eyes, to live up to her gt Miss 
Lynette Cole made special trips to the parsonage to 
urge its youngest inmate to earn at least a widow’s mite. 
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As the great event drew near there was great excite- 
ment as to who would earn the most money. Every 
child worked hard but Angela Regina. 

On Missionary Sunday the minister was called away 
by a funeral out in the country, but the church was 
crowded. 

The children walked in, two by two, every one carry- 
ing a pasteboard-barrel bank, except Angela ; her hands 
were empty. It certainly was edifying to see those little 
tots, some of them eee fl able to talk, go up and hand 
their banks to the President, and hear them tell how 
they earned the money. Old Elder Bloom kept repeat- 
ing Scripture, although he is as deaf as a post and 
couldn’t hear a single word. 

Angela Regina came last. We didn’t suppose she had 
earned a cent, but she went behind the organ and 
brought out a big box which she placed on a little stand 
and taced her audience. She hed ona gauzy white dress 
and a bonnet trimmed with forget-me-nots, and she 
really looked her name. She hunted about in the 
wooden case and finally held up a small tin baking- 
powder box. 

‘* | have them all labeled,’’ said she, ‘‘ so I wouldn’t 
mix them. This contains ten pennies. I thought it 
was a good plan to begin early, so after Sunday-school 
the day Mr. Slack gave us the nest-egg pennies, a lot of 
us went out behind the church and flipped ’’em. 1 won 
ten,’’ and she emptied the contents of the tin box into 
the collection basket. 

There was a decided stir in the congregation at 
Angela’s words and the mothers began to wonder. 

‘* Then, in this little pill-box is five cents. I sold the 
pasteboard money-bank to a boy who goes to another 
Sunday-school.”’ 

‘* Amen!” cried Elder Bloom as he saw the five cents 
go to join the ten pennies. 

** One day,”’ said Angela, lifting her big eyes from the 
match-box she held, ‘‘ I was over to Mrs. Spence’s. 
You all know what a lovely pansy-bed she has. Those 
Presbyterian folks next door have a terrible old rooster ; 
he comes over every day and cleans out those pansies. 
‘ I'd give a dollar,’ said Mrs. Spence, ‘ if some one would 
wring that rooster’s neck.’ I wrung it; here is the 
dollar.”’ 

Poor Mrs. Spence was as white as a sheet and the 
church was as still as a tomb. 

“One evening at dusk,’’ Angela continued, ‘‘ I was 
going by Nellie Henly’s woodshed and I heard some 
one crying inside. It was Nellie. Mrs. Henly was 
going to punish her and she had gone in the house to 
get the hairbrush. I thought right off about the Mission 
cause. ‘ Nellie,’ said I, ‘ will you give me anything I 
want of yours if I take your whipping for you? It’s dark 
and we are about of a size.’ Nellie promised. I found 
out two things: Mrs. Henly whips Nellie too hard and 
she uses too biga hairbrush. I knew Nellie’s Uncle Tom 
had sent her a five-dollar gold-piece. Here is one dollar 





By Frances Greenman 


and a half. I considered the whipping worth about 
three dollars and fifty cents, so I spent that for myself.”’ 

I was kind of glad Mrs. Henly had found her match, 
for the whole village thinks she whips Nellie too hard ; 
but, land !— who would that angel-queen tackle next? 

** One night about half-past ten,’’ said Angela, as she 
held up a cocoa-can, ‘‘ the moon was so bright I went 
out to take a little stroll. I never saw a soul but Charlie 
Hilmus and ——”’ 

Just at this point there was a stir toward the centre 
aisle — Louanna Gardner was trying to get out. Her 
cheeks were like twin flames. Charlie Hilmus was 
wedged tight into a seat between the two fat Lorin 
sisters. He couldn’t get out and he looked savage. 

Elder Bloom broke out with another quotation ;: ‘* ‘She 
is more precious than rubies: and all the things thou 
canst desire are not to be compared with her.’ ”’ 

** Louanna,’’ said Angela calmly, ‘‘ you needn't go. 
I wasn’t going to tell how droopy you looked nor one 
thing about Charlie’sarm. He only had thirty-five cents 
with him.’”’ Angela emptied the money into the box. 

‘** A man shall be commended according to his 
wisdom.’’’ And the Elder smiled upon Angela and the 
hush money. 

Charlie had been kind of dilly-dallying for months. 
He appeared to like two girls pretty nearly the same. 
One half of his heart inclined toward Louanna, the othet 
half loved Betty Prague. I rather think Angela clinched 
matters for Louanna ; anyhow she and Charlie are going 
to be married at Christmas. 

I knew by the set of Abby Farwell’s mouth and the 
glitter in her eye that she was aching to get hold of 
Angela, and Abby wasn’t the only one that felt that way. 
My! My! the strained faces in our church that day was 
awtul. 

‘* This,’? continued the dulcet voice, ‘‘ contains 
twenty-five five-cent pieces. I earned them carrying 
notes to Uncle George at five cents a note.’’ 
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The child paused, and the falling of a maple leaf would 
have been noise compared with that silence. Women 
were leaning forward with both hands gripping the seat- 
backs ahead of them; Mrs, Fell’s bonnet was all to one 
side and Mrs. Warren’s mouth was wide open. Deacon 
Green’s spectacles dangled over one ear and Israel T. 
Maze’s peg-leg stuck straight out into the aisle. I know 
we all looked demoralized and scared. 

‘From Miss’’—Angela coughed—‘‘ Dovie Swallow.”’ 

Had a bomb fallen in our midst we couldn’t have been 
more surprised. Dovie! Dovie Swallow! And she 
too shy to lift her eyes from the ground. 

‘* Uncle George pretty nearly said a Word whenever I 
brought ’em, and he tore up three without reading ’em ; 
so I felt I could spend three of the five-cent pieces.’’ 

Out of consideration for poor Dovie I did not look at 
her, but those who did said her face changed so much 
that they almost doubted it was Dovie. Elder Bloom 
was especially happy in his quotation then. While 
Angela hunted about in her box he said : 

*** Let not thy right hand know what thy left hand 
doeth.’’’ That certainly did apply to Dovie, and we 
had fancied that we knew her so well. 

‘* This is empty,’’ shaking a tin pepper-holder. ‘‘ It 
ought to contain at least thirty cents. One day in July, 
while I was resting in Mr. Hartly’s arbor, I heard him 
tell his wife she shouldn't have one cent all summer, 
unless she got rid of the batch of pennies with holes in 
*em that had been foisted off on him one evening at dusk 
by a stranger trading at the store.’’ 

(My! My! We had been blaming that simple boy 
from the poorhouse for all the punched pennies in our 
Sunday collections.) I forbear all remarks regarding 
Mr. and Mrs. Hartly’s countenances. 

‘* I offered,”’ resumed Angela, ‘‘ to keep still about it 
for twenty-five cents. He hung on for fifteen and I had 
to take it out in trade at his store. I cannot say much 
for his candy and peanuts. They are very stale. You 
can do ever so much better at Darker’s. //e never 
weighs things down with his thumb or worries about 
giving one piece too much. You understand now why 
this box is empty.”’ 

In some respects Angela is uncanny. I could tell from 
their faces that our Sunday-school children were taking 
in every word she uttered, and I presume Mr. Hartly’s 
candy trade has fallen off considerable. 
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** Ten cents,”’ said Angela next, ‘‘ for buying hair-dye 
at the drug store for fj 

She paused and a good many folks gasped right out 
—‘‘ Miss Lynette Cole.”’ 

Lynette’s face was dyed red, though her hair showed 
lovely tints of chestnut brown. She has made many un- 
kind remarks about other folks’ hair, and has preached 
several classes right out of our Sunday-school, so I was 
very glad Angela happened to do that errand for her. 

‘*** Let thy garments be always white, and let thy head 
lack no ointment,’ ’’ said Elder Bloom. 

It does seem, at times, as if the Elder must sense 
what goes on, even if he can’t hear. 

‘* Perhaps,”’ murmured Angela sweetly, ‘‘ you do not 
know that Uncle George talks in his sleep.’’ 

Abby Farwell began to edge toward the door. 

‘* Well, he does. I found it out one afternoon.” 

The young women in the minister’s Bible-class were 
all blushing. Angela fingered a pepper-shaker as she 
informed us that he smiled so sweetly and murmured, 
‘* Dear, dear Perdita.’’ 

Now there wasn’t a ‘‘ Perdita’”’ in the whole country, 
and we were really glad to have Angela proceed. 

‘* Uncle George wouldn’t give me a cent, so I put in 
one myself. I give it cheerfully.’ 

Some of the Bible-class girls went white, some red, 
and two wilted down till I thought they'd faint. But 
our little missionary worker serenely continued her tale : 





‘*T suppose I shail have to do my playing in the 
graveyard for a week or so.’’ (A punishment our min- 
ister inflicts on her sometimes.) ‘‘Anyhow, you told us 
when we began to save for Missionary Sunday that we 
were to tell exactly how we earned the money, so I 
have to ’splain how I came to give this cent.’’ 

‘* * Cast thy bread upon the waters and thou shalt find 
it after many days,’’’ said Elder Bloom, but I felt that 
Uncle George’s bread was returning kind of sour. 

‘*You remember the Monday that Mrs. Todd beat every 
one getting her wash on the line ?’’ continued Angela. 

It had been the wonder of the neighborhood how she 
ever did it, for Waity Ann Todd is not at all forehanded 
with any kind of housework. 

** Well,’”’ Angela informed us, ‘‘ I helped her. I held 
the clothespins. Mrs. Todd told me she was tired of 
hints. 

‘* * Some folks,’ she said, ‘ will get their come-up-ance 
this day. I mean to get ahead of the whole village. _ If 
more of ’em had to do for two sets of twins under four 
years of age and an odd one, they’d see. There’s Mrs. 
‘Tanner — I guess she’d find a heap of difference between 
real children and a little, yellow cur-dog. Calls herself 
‘Ma.’ ‘Come Fido, come Fido; come to its Ma!’”’ 

ox 

Mrs. Tanner rose up half-way in her seat; Mr. Tanner 
pulled her down. She was as mad as a hen, but that’s 
all the good it did her. 

‘* Mrs. Todd took c/ean sheets and things that 
Monday, dipped them and hung them out. The rea/ 
wash she did in the night. I only charged her ten cents, 
for Mr. Todd was out of a job.’’ 


James Todd is always out of a job, and § was glad he 
was within hearing distance of Angelgs voice. Mrs. 
‘Todd had lowered her veil when Angéla began to air the 
washing. I mistrust she was shedding tears. She had 
been terribly set up over beating the neighborhood, 

Abby Farwell had almost succeeded in reaching the 
door when Angela’s voice again broke the silence. 

‘* Deacon Weatherwax comes to see Abby. He has 
been six times. Here is thirty cents.”’ 

There was a stir, you may believe, for the Deacon’s 
wife had been dead only three months. Abby Farwell 
should have had better sense. She is forty-two years 
old. There was one thing sure: we hadn’t known all 
that was happening right in our midst. 

‘* We all remember,’’ went on Angela, ‘‘ when little 
Ned Smith was sick with St. Vitus’s dance”’ (I glanced at 
Mrs. Smith and knew right off she hadn’t given Angela 
any money —she looked too innocent, though her eyes 
were as big as door-knobs). ‘‘ Doctor Maury was trying 
to cure him with small, brown capsules. I made a bar- 
gain with Ned. He had a lot ot nickels and ten-cent- 
pieces in his bank. I took fifty-five of those capsules 
and — Ned got well.’’ Angela poured out a stream of 
small change from a soda-box. 

Doctor Maury had been so proud of Ned’s recovery — 
wrote a piece about it for the State Medical Journal. 
He sat across the aisle from me and was as red as a piece 
of flannel. 1 felt sorry for him, but I presume he needed 
the lesson. He is a terribly conceited young man. 

‘* The other day,’’ resumed Angela, ‘‘ I was going up 
the alley hunting tor my kitten when I heard low talking 
in Mr. Brairly’s barn. ‘ I'll call that store bill you owe 
me square if you'll vote for me for trustee when ’lection 
time comes round,’ Well, | only got i? 


ox 


Here several men arose and found a way out through 
the crowd, and then, somehow, we all got up and made 
for the door. As I stepped into the vestibule I glanced 
back. Elder Bloom, | think, was asleep, and Angela 
stood where a shaft of sunlight cast a beautiful halo 
about her head. 

I went home all of a tremble and sank into a rocker. 

‘** T hope,” said I to Pa, ‘* that some folks got an eye- 
opener.”’ 

‘Seems to me,” said he, ‘‘ they got a black eye. 
Oh, but Angela’s smart,’’ he went on, removing one of 
his Sunday boots, ‘‘ and as good a money-raiser as ever 
I heard tell of.’’ 

‘* Pa,” said I, ‘* put on the kettle. I feel the need of 
a cup of tea.” 

He removed the other boot and stood up. 
** Amanda,”’ said he, ‘* when it comes to paying church 
debts do it honestly, I say. This turning innocent chil- 
dren loose on to a community to beg, borrow or i 

But I hushed him up. 

‘* Well, do you think there’s many kinds of manual 
labor that youngsters of tender years are competent to 
tackle and honestly earn the cash? Remember the time 
you spent going over those windows Teddy Lingo 
polished? Or I should say those he left, for he cracked 
two panes and broke four, and I footed the bill. H’h!” 
he sniffed, ‘‘ the heft of the children, I bet, haven’t an 
idee as to what all this hullabaloo’s been about. One 
of the Todd twins come into my shop a spell back 
selling molasses taffy. ‘What for are you peddling 
this?’ asked I. 

‘* * For the heathen,’ said the twin. 

‘* * Where do the heathen live?’ asked I. 

*** Out to Indiana,’ said the twin.”’ 

Then Pa chuckled, ‘‘ Angela beat ’em. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ he went on, using debating-school ges- 
tures ; ‘‘ it’s not seemly that funds for running the best 
institution in the world should mostly be collected by 
way of the stomach, so to speak, or fancy-work.”” 

I guess the sigh I managed to create calmed him 
down, for he said : ‘‘ Say, Amanda, are you in one of the 
boxes Angela hadn’t got round to?”’ 

‘* Pa,’’ said I, ‘‘ I can’t stand any more missionary 
talk just now. The reason I left was I thought maybe 
you were in one of the cocoa-cans.”’ 

nn Pa only laughed grimly, and went out to fill the 
kettle. 
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What Two Women Have Come Ihrough 


An Actual Story Taken Out of Real Life 


By Clara E. Laughlin, Author of “Felicity,” “The Evolution of a Girl’s Ideal,” etc. 


| 

N A REMOTE Michigan farm, in the war-days, were 

two girls. The father and brother of these girls 

were ‘‘at the front,’’ and the mother and daughters 

had to run the farm as best they could. The summers 
were incredibly toilsome ; the winters were even worse, tor 
then, in addition to doing the heavy chores, the girls went 
to school, and in the long, dreary evenings they tried to 
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“One Night When She and Charlie were Returning 
Late to Their Boat Agatha Stumbled Over the Form 
of This Wee Outcast, Sleeping in the Shelter of 
Some Roadside Bushes” 


work at things that would pay them in flannel and shoes, 
and to contrive a few touches of comfort for the men-folk 
in their far-away camps. 

It was a dreary, hard-working girlhood, but it was lit 
with one bright-burning ambition: these girls meant to 
escape from the common lot, to make something of them 
selves, to have ‘‘ careers’? —and as the one career known to 
them as possible for a woman was school-teaching they 
had decided to teach, 

In the winter of 63 Mary Gregg was fifteen. She was 
the “man of the family,’ and did the heaviest work at 
home ; then she and Nellie would pack their tin dinner- 
pail with food that only good, sharp appetites made pal# 
table, and start on the rough, two-mile walk to school. 
Mary was tired when she got to school, but she applied 
herself with such diligence that early in March the young 
teacher admitted she had taught Mary all she knew, and 
advised the girl to take the spring examination and try to 
get a school for the summer. 

Accordingly, Mary rose in the cold gray before dawn, 
one March morning, dressed herself warmly and mounted 
One of the farm horses for her sixteen-mile ride over roads 
all but impassable. It was nearly noon when she reached 

er destination, where she found a dozen other frightened- 
looking girls already in a long row facing a personage who 


poned not have acted more solemnly or been more feared if 
1¢ had been trying the girls for murder in the first degree. 


ary was so paralyzed with awe as almost to forget all she 

weet d : J 

chew. But she plucked up her courage, and she got her 
¢ tificate,”’ asserting that she was ‘‘ of good moral char- 


acter”? . : “4 i 
acter” and otherwise fitted to teach in that county for one 
year from date. 
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Drawing by Alice Barber Stephens 


This was very gratifying, but the situation regarding the 
future was somewhat complicated by the fact that there were 
not schools enough to goaround. Before she started home- 
ward, though, Mary had succeeded in so impressing with 
her ‘‘ likeliness’’ a school supervisor. as to be engaged to 
teach, at twenty shillings a week ‘‘ and board around.” 
It was night when she finished the long ride home, and 
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she was so exhausted 
she could hardly dis- 
mount. But what did 
that matter? Were 
not her eager feet set 
in the way of a career? 
I 

HE first day in authority was a 

hard one, for, added to the 
critical survey of the children, over 
whom the fifteen-year-old teacher 
felt she must at once establish her 
authority, was a harrowing uncer 
tainty as to where the day would 
end. Already poor Mary was 
homesick, and as the end of the 
afternoon session drew near there 
seemed no certainty who was to 
provide for her. _ é 

Evidently the children settled it 
among themselves, or between 
themselves and their parents, touching the 
teacher’s entertainment; and this first day, 
when some of the pupils said to a big girl 
named Sally, ‘‘ You take her,’’ Sally said 
no; her** folks was cleanin’ house an’ makin’ 
soap, and couldn’t have no teacher around. 
Another household had warned its rising 
veneration not to bring the teacher home 
because company was impending. And soit 
went. Finally, the eldest of a family of six 


children, ali in school, said her ma had told her she could 
bring the teacher home if she wanted to, ‘‘ an’ get it over 
with.’’ And so poor Mary followed the Indian file of 
Tinkhams along the narrow trail that led to the rude 
clearing wherein was the one-room log cabin the Tinkhams 
called home. 

Mrs. Tinkham stood in the doorway as the procession 
approached, and with a vigorous flirt of her ginghamrvapron 
dispersed the live stock clustered sociably about the thresh- 
old. In spite of the tenor of her message, as delivered by 
her Rosabel, she was really glad of a visitor to break the 
monotony of her days, and welcomed Mary with a rough 
but kindly hospitality. 

There was no ‘‘ spare room”’ to show the home- 
sick stranger to; everybody slept in the same 
room, and the timid little teacher surveyed with a 
sinking heart the row of five beds standing along 
the unfinished log wall, and wondered which would 
be hers. Nor was there forthcoming any invita- 
tion to ‘‘ tidy up”’ after her long day, which had 
begun at four that morning. Indoors there was 
no sign of toilet arrangements, save a fragment of 
comb hanging by a stout string to a nail— nothing 
else, not even a bit of looking-glass ; outdoors, on 
a rude bench in the ‘‘ lean-to,’’ was a tin wash- 
basin and a cracked jar of soft soap, while hanging 
beside it was the family towel— very grimy. 

There was not a book in the house, nor a paper, 
nor a picture of any description— not even an 
almanac— but until suppertime, which seemed to 
be whenever ‘‘ he’’ happened to ‘‘ quit loggin’ in 
the holler,’’ Mary managed to keep semi-occupied 
with some tatting she had brought in her pocket. 
After supper it was too dark to ‘‘tat,’”’ for Mrs. 
Tinkham said a light would ‘‘ only call in the 
skeeters,’’ so the forlorn girl sat in the doorway. 

Before it was fairly dagk in the west Mrs. 
Tinkham joined Mary,and called to the children 
playing in the clearing: ‘‘ Here, you! git back 
thar and begin washin’ yer feet, fer soon’s teacher 
gits t’ bed you got to hike, too.’’ She showed 
Mary which bed was hers, and sent ‘‘ him”’ to the 
spring for a pail of water to get breakfast with. 

Mary was no sooner under cover of her red-and- 
yellow patchwork quilt than the six snickering 
children began their silly, self-conscious prepara- 
tions for the night. In a little while every one in 
the cabin but Mary was asleep. The little school- 
teacher lay very still, and the big, self-pitying tears 
rained freely dows her face, drenching the best 
pillow-case, with its coarse crochet edging. 

There were six long weeks of this to look 
forward to, for she was to board a week for each 
scholar; and after this who knew what other 
horrors of discomfort awaited her? 


Il 
OT all that first year was so hard as the six 
weeks at the Tinkhams’, but all of it was hard 
enough. Almost every cent of the hundred dol- 
lars she earned was ‘‘ put by”’ to pay fora year at 
the Academy in a small town not far away. 

But when she got home and saw how 
hard things had gone there without her 
aid, and how bitter was the poverty 
in that fourth year of the war, she 
relinquished her dream of the Academy 
and put her hand to the plow, almost 
literally. 

Little by little the tiny hoard went. 
Chen came Appomattox, and hundreds 
of thousands of men returned to their 
long-abandoned tasks. Mary hoped 
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that when her father and brother were back she might feel 
free to make another effort for herself. But her tather 
was broken with privations and with the ague, and her 
brother had lost interest in farming and wanted a more 
changeful life ; so her burdens grew no lighter. Then, 
too, there had come back from the war one Tobe 
Hanchett, who also had deveioped a wanderlus/. Tobe 
wanted to ‘‘ pioneer,’’ and to venture into the trackless 
forests where timber worth tortunes was cut every year. 
He had a plan to buy a movable sawmill, and to go up 
among the logging-camps with it. This he disclosed to 
Mary, and asked her to go with him, painting rosy pic- 
tures of life in the fragrant woods till it seemed to the 
tired, fretted girl as if she were being urged to one long 
camping holiday. She was weary of the farm routine, 
weary of the burden of responsibility which neither her 
father nor her brother seemed inclined to lift from her 
young shoulders. 

Mary had not meant to marry — not so young, anyway 
— but a multitude of things conspired to make her change 
her mind, and in the very early —e of ’66 she climbed 
up on Tobe’s outfit wagon, and, waving a farewell to 
her family group, she set her face to the North. 


IV 


N THOSE spicy Northern woods strange little mush- 
room settlements were springing up, almost in a 
night, and almost in a night fading away. Groups of 
sturdy men, tired of the regular camp-life of the loggers, 
would take their families into the wilderness and have a 
home to go to when the day’s heavy labor with axe and 
saw was done. When all the marketable timber within 
walking distance of the settlement was cut the majority 
moved on to a station deeper in the forest. Tobe moved 
from place to place with the loggers, cutting wood for 
the immediate needs of the little settlement. 

It was an unsatisfactory existence for Mary, who had 
no sooner managed to evoke a few decencies from the 
crude materials at hand than she was compelled to 
‘* pull up stakes and move on”’; but Tobe liked it. 

When Mary fretted with weariness and homesickness 
—which was not often—he promised, good-naturedly, 
that when they had ‘‘ got ahead some’’ they would go 
back home and buy a fine farm and settle down. But 
year succeeded year, and they never got ahead, never 
went back. After five years of their wandering life they 
had three babies to complicate the everlasting moving 
—for Mary. Then, little by little, she felt her health 
breaking. There was no sudden collapse, but every 
move she was less equal to than the last. So, when 
the general move was impending once again she ‘‘ put 
her foot down”’ and refused to go. ‘‘ If you want to go, 
Tobe Hanchett, you can go,’’ she said, ‘‘but I'll stay, 
and the babies’ll stay with me. This shack comes as 
near to being comfortable as any we've lived in, and if 
you had any gumption you could make it more so.”’ 

Tobe hesitated —and stayed. Under Mary's constant 
urging he made the shack considerably more habitable, 
and in addition to running ‘the sawmill now and then, 
when a job positively obtruded itself, he got a good 
piece of land under fairish cultivation and entered a 
claim for it under the Government grants. 

Nine families constituted the setthement. They had 
no store, no post-office, no church, no school, but they 
all had pigs and chickens, and in the course of time Mary 
managed to make her chickens buy her a cow, which 
not only provided her children with milk and a semi- 
occasional luxury of butter, but also did as much for the 
rest of the community; this latter, however, was not 
vastly profitable, for money was practically unknown, 
and eggs, berries and the few otner things that served 
as currency with the nearest storekeeper, six miles 
away, were all Mary could get in pay tor milk. She 
added them to her own stock, however, and swelled her 
credit at the store. Not all of that credit was used to 
cover household necessities, and sometimes, by agreeing 
to a sacrifice, Mary got the balance in cash. What she 
meant to do with her money no one knew, least of all 
Tobe, who had several projects, any one of which would 
bring immediate and immense returns on it, he explained 
to Mary. But Mary kept her cash. 

Then, one day, Tobe went off, all uncapitalized, with 
the sawmill and the wagon and the two horses—and 
never came back. At first Mary was indignant ;" then 
she became merely scornful, and as time went on, and 
she seemed to get along quite as well without Tobe as 
with him, she ceased to regret him. But she always 
regretted the wagon and the team. 
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ARY tilled her own land in those years that fol- 

lowed, tended her own cow and pigs and chickens, 
picked berries when there were any, knit mittens for a 
town concern, and taught her children what she could. 
They were years of almost unbelievable privation, and 
of almost equally unbelievable ambition. Mary’s chil- 
dren had inherited her passion for knowledge, though 
how the passion was kept alive in them in that wilder- 
ness is a miracle of Nature past explaining. They never 
saw a good book, or a magazine, or even a newspaper ; 
they had never heard the sound of even the rudest 
music ; they had never seen even the poorest kind of 
picture. As soon as the little fingers of the two girls 
could be taught to knit they were engaged in the mitten 
manufacture, at ng Say Senin cents a dozen pairs. Long 
before that they had begun to be earners by picking 
huckleberries, at two quarts for five cents ; in this way 
they earned their shoes ne winter and their calico dresses 
and sunbonnets for summer. Through all this the hun- 
ger to know persisted, and when Agatha, the oldest, was 
ten, she went to the village to school, and did such 
drudgery as a child can accomplish for her ‘‘ keep” in 
the store-proprietor’s household and place of business. 
Fridays she walked home, and Sunday afternoons she 
walked back again. When she was home she tried — 
knitting the while—to teach the two younger children 
what she had learned. 

_ Then, in the course of the slow years, came a day when 
history repeated itself; when Agatha had learned all 
the little school could teach, and her dreams began to 
concentrate on an unimaginable thing called an 
** Academy,” where one learned to be a power in the 
world. And, as the Academy was impossible without 
funds, Agatha got a ‘‘ c’tificate’”’ and taught for a year. 
Then history ceased repeating itself for a while, and 


Agatha —feverishly aided and abetted by her mother 
went to an Academy a hundred miles or so from home, 
‘* working out’’ her board again. 

In those days Agatha did violence to her health from 
which she never ceased to suffer; she often sat up all 
night to read, and read, and read; she went underclad 
through the rigorous winter that she might send books 
and magazines home ; she denied every impulse to sup- 
plement the scanty food that fell to her lot. 

The next year she taught, and then for another year 
she studied ; the second time at the Academy she took 
her brother with her and contrived to keep him there. 
And all these years they heard never a word from Tobe 
Hanchett. 

All Mary’s children were ambitious ; all of them were 
what their neighbors and acquaintances in general called 
‘* smart,’’ but the hope of the family centred chiefly in 
Agatha. Mary dreamed dreams and saw visions of what 
Agatha was to do in the world, and was recompensed for 
all she had suffered and all she had relinquished. 

It was a cruel blow, then, when Agatha, at the begin- 
ning of her third year at the Academy, announced her 
impending marriage to a young man in the next class. 

Mary could not restrain her bitterness. ‘‘ Well!’’ she 
said, ‘* now you’re done for! When a girl gets married 
that’s the end of everything she’s hopedfor. Look at me!”’ 

‘** You don’t understand, Ma!’’ Agatha exclaimed. 
‘* Charlie isn’t that sort—like Pa, I mean—he’s going 
to help me— we're going to have careers together !”’ 

Mary opened her mouth for scornful rejoinder, then 
closed it again and set her lips in silence. 

So Agatha married Charlie Sweetser, who had not one 
cent of income, and a year’s schooling to complete. 
After that, though, Charlie was going to astound the 
world with his scientific discoveries. 

During that year Agatha continued at school, paying 
with housework for her board in the house where 
Charlie boarded. And when Charlie’s hard-worked 
farmer father, enraged at the ill-advised marriage, cut off 
Charlie’s allowance, Agatha contrived something extra 
she could do, to pay for Charlie, too. When Mary 
learned that, it was the bitterest knowledge that had ever 
come to her. Agatha was too young, too full of hope, 
to understand ; but Mary knew. 


Vi 

HEN Agatha had been married five years the scien- 

tific world was still unaware of Charlie. Agatha 
thought there might have been a town or hamlet in the 
country in which Charlie had not sought fortune, but she 
was not able to name such a one. After many attempts 
—while she labored for their support—to produce 
miracle-working chemical compounds and _ frictionless 
machines, Charlie had compromised, temporarily, with 
the business of photography. He owned a modest outfit, 
which he took from town to town, especially favoring 
those settlements where a photographer was a rarity. 

Sometimes they picked up a horse and wagon at a 
farm sale and traveled thus for a while, ‘‘ selling out’’ 
when opportunity offered or when Charlie got tired of 
driving. Sometimes they made short jumps by train. 
Once Charlie exercised his mechanical ingenuity to equip 
one of those ramshackle houseboats which ply up and 
down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers ; they lived -for 
more than a year on this, and traveled from Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana, to Natchez, Mississippi. There they sold the 
boat for ten dollars, and struck inland, reaping enough 
from the negroes to go back home by train. 

It was on this boat trip that Agatha became a mother 
by adoption. Ina hamlet where they were working she 
found a wretched little girl-creature of eight, a wild 
thing, who neither knew God nor regarded man, the 
abused, neglected offspring of a woman of evil character. 

One night when she and Charlie were returning late to 
their boat Agatha stumbled over the form of this wee 
outcast, sleeping in the shelter of some roadside bushes. 
All Agatha’s starved maternal sense outpoured on this 
Susie, who thenceforth, with the full consent of her 
parent, became Agatha’s to teach and to love as only a 
desperate woman can love a being who trusts her. She 
hardly knew where to begin on Susie — whether on her 
abused, almost naked little body, or on her eager, 
untaught mind, or on her pagan young soul. Yet she 
was essentially a lovable little thing, and she developed 
a perfect genius for loving. She disobeyed Agatha, she 
tricked her, she lied to her, but she loved her with a 
passion that made her, when she could be brought to see 
how her sins hurt, suffer agonies of remorse. 

At first Charlie objected to Susie ; then, with his cus- 
tomary good nature, born of indolence, he accepted her 
passively. 

So the tiny derelict was taken in good tow, and as the 
ramshackle craft these three called ‘‘ home’ made its 
way down the mighty Mississippi, Susie was gradually, 
very gradually, transformed from a little savage to a 
more than ordinarily bright and good little girl. 
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HEN their craft got to St. Louis Agatha had some 
mysterious business to attend to. They attempted 
no photographing there, but ‘‘ tied up”’ several miles 
from town, so that Charlie could enjoy a few days of city 
life. Agatha was often gone from the boat, leaving Susie 
in charge, with perhaps a word to a woman on some 
neighboring boat to keep an eye on things in her absence. 
Charlie knew nothing of her movements—but if he 
had known Charlie would not have cared. The truth 
was, Agatha had got wind of Tobe Hanchett! A woman 
of the boat colony, with whom Agatha — never sociably 
inclined — had some slight acquaintance, was telling her 
affairs one day, as such women will, and got started on 
a long narrative about a sister of whom she had lost all 
track, and whom she wished she might see again. ‘‘ The 
last I heard of her was,” she said, in answer to Agatha’s 
half-hearted question, ‘‘ that she had married a fellow 
named Toby Hanchett and was livin’ in St. Louis.’’ 
Agatha started at the mention of that name, but kept 
her own counsel. When they got to St. Louis, though, 
she instituted search for Tobe Hanchett, and found him 
living quite amiably and comfortably with a pretty, 
black-eyed little woman, much younger than he, and a 
beautiful daughter of fourteen or so, whom he had, with 
unbelievable effrontery, called Agatha. 
The women were alone when Agatha had first found 
them, and she introduced herself as ‘‘ an old friend of 
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Mr. Hanchett, from up North, where he used to live.’ 
They were so friendly to her and so happy in their firm 
belief in Tobe that Agatha had not the heart to disillusion 
them. She said Mr. Hanchett wouldn’t know her by her 
married name, but she accepted their invitation to come 
when he would be home and surprise him. It woud 
surprise him, Agatha thought, grimly. But there was 
nothing dramatic about it, except the failure of Agatha’s 
expectations. If Tobe was disconcerted at being over- 
taken in bigamy, and by his own deserted daughter, he 
gave no sign, but treated Agatha as if she were indeed 
** an old friend from up North”’’ ; he even inquired after 
her ‘‘ Ma, and the other children.’’ Agatha gasped at 
his unconcern, and hated him with a fierce bitterness she 
had not felt before in all the years of grinding poverty to 
which he had abandoned them. She had a wild desire 
to cry out against him and see him delivered over to 
justice ; but when she looked at those other women she 
torbore. Tobe Hanchett could not be hurt, it seemed; 
and what was aimed at him would, glancing off his 
impenetrable hide, wound them to death. So Agatha 
kept silence and came away. 
Vill 

HAT was in December ; the following August she was 

at home on a visit to her mother. Mary had sold 
her farm and bought a little place on the outskirts of that 
town where Agatha had gone to the Academy ; here she 
made a living by boarding students. 

Agatha had told her mother not a word of finding 
Tobe Hanchett. It had seemed enough to tell her about 
finding Susie, and about keeping her— which latter 
Mary resented, at first, for reasons she could hardly 
define, even to herself. 

Agatha had been home but a couple of weeks, and 
relations were just beginning to adjust themselves 
happily between Susie and her new ‘‘ Aunt Mary,’’ when 
there came a letter from Traverse City; it had been for- 
warded from the old address—the address Tobe knew 
—and it was from Aggie Hanchett, who said that her 
father had brought them North six weeks ago and then 
had gone on a trip through the State, from which he had 
not yet returned, nor had they heard from him. He had 
given them Mrs. Sweetser’s address and told them to 
write to her if they needed anything, which they now did, 
because Mrs. Hanchett was sick, and they had no money, 
and what did Mrs. Sweetser think they would better do ? 

This letter cost Agatha two sleepless nights and two 
long days of frantic effort to conceal her worry from her 
mother, and then she made some semi-plausible excuse, 
took the little bit of money she had been hoarding to get 
Susie warmly clad and shod for the winter, and went to 
Traverse City. 

She found Millie Hanchett a very sick woman, in the 
pitiless grip of the Great White Plague. Aggie said her 
mother had coughed in St. Louis and her father had said 
the North would do her good. So they came, but she 
got worse, and soon her tather went away, and now her 
mother was worrying herself sicker, fearing what might 
have become of him. Agatha’s mouth, set in scorn, 
indicated that she could have guessed what had become 
of Tobe ; but for the present she said nothing. If this 
poor Millie had to die—as seemed inevitable, and that 
shortly —she would let her die unsuspecting the foul 
wrong that had been done her. But there would be 
weeks, perhaps months, of slow dissolution, during which 
Aggie must live and Millie must have the decencies which 
death, if not life, demands. Agatha left their lodging and 
in a daze walked the streets for hours, wrestling with her 
problem. There was Charlie: he would expect her to 
rejoin him in September, and he needed her—some- 
thing in Charlie’s helplessness and incompetence tied 
her to him with a bond she could not break. There 
was her mother, who had looked forward through two 
long famished years to this visit. There was Susie, 
who was so twined about Agatha’s heartstrings that 
parting from her seemed impossible, yet who must be 
parted from her very soon, since she ought not to be 
sacrificed to the rude, wandering life Charlie imposed 
on Agatha ; Susie must stay with her Aunt Mary and go 
to school and learn home-biding ways. And here was 
Millie and this innocent girl of hers just flowering into 
young womanhood with the shameful stain upon her. 
If she were abandoned, Agatha thought shudderingly, 
it were only too easy to see to what end poor little Aggie 
must come. 

The agony of that day, as she walked about in the 
brilliant August sunshine, trying to decide, was the 
cruelest of Agatha’s life ; but when she had come to her 
decision it seemed so simple to her, so inevitable, she 
wondered that she should have needed to think twice 
about it. She had a duty to Charlie, but Charlie could 
do without her for a while — Charlie must do without her 
for a while, because he could! She had a duty to her 
mother, which was hard to call a duty, because it was 
what her heart hungered for ; but her mother, too, must 
do without her, because she could. And Susie must do 
without her, because, after all, her ‘‘Aunt Mary” was 
better for her than her ‘‘ Aggie-Ma’”’ could hope to be. 
But these two could not do without her: she must help 
one of them to die in peace, and the other to live in honor. 

That very day Agatha got work in a photograph gal- 
lery where there was, just then, a rush in ‘‘ finishing ’’ for 
camera amateurs among the summer visitors. She wrote 
home for a change ot clothing and to announce her 
determination to stay. There were many gaps in her 
letter, which Mary filled in with her own interpretations 
—blaming Charlie, not unnaturally. 


IX 


T WAS December when poor Millie died, broken- 
hearted, but unaware of shame. Agatha had to let 
the county bury her. That was hard, but it was abso- 
lutely unavoidable. Harder than the pauper’s grave, 
though, was what was next to do. Aggie must be told, 
and she must be sustained through the horror of it and 
provided for, so that her future might be safe. 

Charlie had gone, this fall, to Arkansas, where he took 
out a claim in land so remote from civilization that no 
human being would buy it and anybody might have it who 
would stay on it. Something had put into Charlie’s head 
the idea that he could make a fortune cutting timber. 
Agatha groaned when he wrote her this. Timber-cutting, 
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The Men Who Wanted to Marry Me 


The Story of a Girl in Courtship and in Marriage 


By Mrs. Charles Terry Collins, Author of “The Parson’s Butterfly,” “A College Courtship,” ete. 


MOST IS all very well for philanthropists to 
¥g talk about treating all men as brothers, 
but for a débutante in her ‘‘ teens’’ it 
does not answer. I have proved that it 
does not. They do not know their place 
as brothers, and things happen— uncom- 
fortable things — most uncomfortable. 

I do not like to feel that I was more 
thoughtless and inconsiderate than the 
ordinary débutante. I think—I really do think that the 
reason | treated the men who were my good friends in the 
sisterly, untrammeled fashion that I did, and came to such 
dire perplexity by reason of it in the end, was because | 
had no father and mother to teach me that men are not 
merely the good comrades of the hour; that there are 
great, sacred forces underlying the surface of the comrade- 
ship —very near the surface, in fact, and that one must 
walk softly because of these forces. 

My father and mother had died together when I was 
very young, in a railroad accident out on the plains. 

It was just before Lent, in my first season out, that the 
difficulties in which I had succeeded in involving myself 
piled up mountain-high. It seemed as though every third 
man with whom I had had asouliul, happy time that winter 
suddenly rose up and requested to know whether I would 
marry him, andifso, when. There was Richard, who lived 
next door. We had grown up 
together, Richard and I; and 
there was Daddy Jim—big, fat 
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would not, so it seemed to me, entwine themselves about 
plumbing any more frantically than they would about cows. 

As for Uncle Peter and Aunt Ann, they loved one 
another, to be sure. Uncle Peter is a nervous, fussy little 
man. He has wiry side-whiskers that stand out at right 
angles from his face as though they were electrified. He 
goes through life fairly hopping up and down with nervous 
impatience and hurry. He loves Aunt Ann devotedly. 
He is absolutely dependent upon her temperament and 
her good sense tor his well-being, as dependent as a child, 
but he nags and frets and worries at her from morning to 
night until anybody but Aunt Ann would go perfecily wild. 
She never does. She sails through it all like the full moon 
through the sky. She is a large, placid, beautiful woman. 
I never saw eyes like Aunt Ann’s, so absolutely calm, so 
oxlike and untroubled. She loves Uncle Peter, as he 
loves her, devotedly. She is as lost without him as he is 
without her, but there is in her care for him a great deal of 
the love of a mother for a fractious and difficult child. It 
was not, I was quite sure, the sort of love that would make 
it possible for them to help me as my father and mother 
might have done, 

In my extremity I thought of the Rector’s mother, partly 
because it seemed to me that a woman of her age, experi- 
ence and piety ought to have stores of wisdom on every 
subject to unfold ; partly because she thought so highly of 


Baggy’s controversies and mine are generally so one-sided 
that they make me think of Agatha Winter’s burglar. 
Agatha was one of the girls at boarding-school. One night 
when she was at home on her vacation she woke to find a 
burglar rifling her jewel-box. 

‘* If you speak I’ll kill you,” the burglar said when he 
saw that she was awake. 

‘* Who’s talking but you?’’ Agatha responded. 

Whereupon the burglar backed out of the room just as 
Baggy was doing, and at every step he would reiterate, 
‘* It you speak I'll kill you,’”’ and Agatha would pipe up, 
** Who’s talking but you?”’ 

x 


After Baggy had really gone I gave myself up to the 
task I had set before me. I thought and I thought, all 
alone by myself there in the night-watches, until | grew so 
coniused with thinking that | could not focus my mind 
upon any one of the four between whom | had to decide, 
Richard, or Daddy Jim, or the Rector, or the Captain. 
They were all jumbled up together most hopelessly in my 
mind, a composite photograph of suitors in general. 

I cast about for something to help me to concentrate my 
thoughts. My pincushion was close at hand. Somewhere 
I had read how students of history, when they were trying 
to fix intricate wars in their minds, stuck pins in the map 





Daddy Jim, who had been my 
father’s triend and had taken care 
of me whenever he could in my 
father’s place since ever I could 
remember. 


And there was the Rector. 
How Richard did dislike that 
Rector. He called him ‘‘ a clari 


fied young man,”’ and could not 
bear so much as for him to occupy 
space. And there was the naval 
officer whom I had met at 
Margaret Hales’s Christmas 
house-party. Six feet two he was, 
if he was an inch, with gold buttons 
all up and down the front of him — 
a beautiful object to behold. He 
had written that he had leave of 
absence again and was coming to 
see me. I knew only too well 
what that meant. 

There were others, several 
others I grieve to state, but these 
four— Dick and Daddy Jim, the 
Rector and the Captain — were the 
ones who were the most insistent 
just at that moment and gave me 
the most trouble. 

That was the worst of it. For 
some reason or other, all four of 
them wanted things decided one 
way or the other at once. They 
wanted to get me out of their 
systems, I suppose, and not be 
bothered any more 


for 


Of all times in which to decide 
anything, the week before Lent is 
certainly the very worst. I had 
hot an instant in which to think 
not an instant. [Engagements 
piled up, teas, dinners, luncheons, 
balls; | had barely time to skip 
out of one costume into another 
tor the festivities of that week be 
fore Lent. 

If I had had anybody to advise 
with in my perplexity it would 
have been different. There was 
Baggy, to be sure, and Uncle 














Peter and dear Aunt Ann. Baggy 
had been my nurse, and had de- 
veloped as time went on into 
housekeeper, companion, chaperon, friend 
short, that one well-meaning woman could be. Barbara was 
her real name. Baggy was my first, signally-unsuccesstul 
effort at pronouncing it, and it had clung to her. 

In the accident that had taken my father and mother from 
me Baggy and I had been buried under the wreckage. 
jut for my long and lusty crying, Baggy, who was too 
weak to make any sign for herself, would never have been 
found. She felt, ever after, that her life that I had saved, 
however unwittingly, belonged to me, and gave it to me 
full measure, pressed down and running over. 

Uncle Peter and Aunt Ann lived next door on the oppo- 
site side from Richard. Aunt Ann was my father’s sister. 
When my father and she married my grandfather built and 
presented to them two houses exactly alike with the width 
of the lawn between them. From the second story of one 
to the second story of the other a covered passageway had 
been built, so that Mother and Aunt Ann could go from 
house to house in all kinds of weather without crossing the 
the lawn. 

_Why it was perched up in the air that way like a suspen- 
sion bridge, instead of on the ground where it belonged, I 
never rightly understood. It certainly did give the houses 
the queerest appearance. Everybody called them the 
Siamese Twins because of the aérial corridor like an artery 
connecting them. 

It was not that I did not love Baggy and Aunt Ann and 
Uncle Peter very dearly that I did not turn to them for 
help in my perplexity. It was because, try as I would, I 
could not feel that they would understand the ins and outs 
ot a girl’s nature at a time like that. 

Baggy’s husband had been a farmer who kept forty 
cows, and the romance of her married life had been 
drowned in milk. Her one son had grown up to bea 
plumber. There was nothing to educate the emotional 
side of one’s nature in that, either. One’s heartstrings 


everything, in 


DRAWN BY WALTER H. EVERETT 


“1 Stared First at One Pin and Then at Another, and Tried to Determine Why | Should Marry One More Than the Others” 


her son, prostrated herself so abjectly in spirit before him, 
that I thought that possibly a few minutes’ talk with her 
might teach me to prostrate myself in spirit, too. 

Sut it did not help at all. She told me all about his 
precocious, faultless childhood ; then — which certainly did 
embarrass me greatly—she took me into his dressing 
room, tiptoeing along before me as though we had been 
on holy ground. What embarrassed me even more —I did 
not know which way to look—she opened the drawer of 
the tall bureau and showed me the Rector’s socks, long, 
neat rows of them, stretching clear across the drawer, 
ranging all the way up from the thickest wool to the thin- 
nest silk, from the bass to the soprano of hosiery, so to 
speak, and told me that the orderly arrangement was the 
Rector’s own, that he was like that in all his appointments 
—he had been from a child. She seemed to teel that that 
gamut of socks would clinch my affections once for all. 


oot 


When that visit had failed to bring me any help, and 
when I could not get a minute to think the matter out for 
myself, I decided there was nothing for it but for me to sit 
up the whole of one night and go over the entire ground in 
my mind, deliberately and dispassionately. 

It was after the Bronsons’s ball that I broke it to Baggy 
that I was not going to bed that night at all. I was going 
to sit up and meditate. She begged and protested, but | 
was firm. When she found that I was firm she built up the 
fire to last till morning, put a wadded kimono on me and 
quilts galore, and left a luncheon on the stand beside me. 
Chicken in jelly was one factor of the collation, I remember. 
To this day I cannot see chicken in jelly without a feeling 
of hopeless, rudderless indecision coming over me such 
as I had that night. 

When Baggy had made me as comfortable as she could 
she backed out of the room, arguing steadily as she went. 


of the seat of war for the different generals, and moved the 
pins about as the armies moved, It gave me an idea, I 
selected four pins: a nice, common, every-day pin for 
Dick —he was a dear, every-day sort of fellow; a big, 
comfortable shield-pin for Daddy Jim—he was big and 
comfortable, and what he wanted most of all things on earth 
was to shield me, so he said; a long, attenuated, black- 
headed hatpin for the Rector; and a glittering, bejeweled 
one, equally long but not so attenuated, for the Captain. 

I stuck the four pins firmly, one into each corner of the 
pincushion, and stared first at one and then at another, and 
tried to determine why | should marry each one more than 
the others. 

I would have liked very well to marry Dick, but every 
time I thought that perhaps I would better, I would remem- 
ber the first time he tried to turn a somersault when we were 
little. He was so clumsy and awkward that he couldn’t 
do it, and he made me come and take hold of his ‘* back 
legs,’’ as he called them, and turn him over. I had a feel- 
ing, good and dear as Dick was, that to the end of time he 
never would turn his own somersaults. I would always 
have to take him by his mental legs and turn him over. 

As for the Rector, I could not get those shaded thick- 
nesses of socks out of my mind. 

And the Captain ; I would like to be an officer’s wife, I 
was sure, but once when I was out for a walk with him, his 
little Boston terrier Bess stepped on a piece of broken glass 
and cut herself cruelly, and he was annoyed with her, not 
sorry and tender at all. He ordered her home in a loud, 
harsh voice, and she went away, her heart perfectly broken 
and her poor little paw dripping blood after her as she went. 
There would be broken glass in life —in real life — that one 
would be apt to step on. So every one who had tried real 
living said, and I knew that if I should step on it I should 
die right then and there if anybody treated me as the 
Captain had treated poor little Bess. 
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There was only Daddy Jim left to ponder over. Per- 
haps, if I must marry somebody, Daddy Jim would be 
best. He was very broad and very fat, to be sure. In his 
overcoat, when he turned his back, he looked quite three 
feet across. One would like a husband, it seemed to 
me, from all that I had heard, with, a little of the 
Romeo-and-Juliet element in him—a_ husband with 
whom one could walk in moonlight gardens-if necessary 
and not have him look queer and out of place. Daddy 
ag certainly would not light up well by moonlight ; but 
re would be good to me if | stepped on the broken 
glass. He had picked me up and kissed the tears away 
when I was littke many more times than once, because 
my father was not there to do it. Of four, big, threaten- 
ing evils, perhaps Daddy Jim was the best. , 


ox 


Suddenly while I was puzzling and thinking and com 
paring in this fashion a feeling of sick desolation swept 
overme_ I wanted my mother—oh, how I wanted my 
mother. It was nothing new for meto want her. Many 
a night after I had gone to bed I cried for her. 

I do not know what it was that happened then, just as 
the desolation was at its height. Perhaps, with the best 
of intentions to the contrary, I fell asleep over my puz- 
zling. Perhaps—but who knows, who can tell ? 

For the first time in all my life my mother came to me. 
I looked up and she was standing close to me, bending 
over me —not my mother as she was in the full-length 
portrait in the library, with the low-necked satin gown, 
the yellow satin gown that shaded so ravishingly into 
the masses of her auburn hair. Not that-mother, but a 
mother in a sweet, loose house-gown with her hair 
unbound, just such a mother as came into the other girls’ 
rooms when they came home from balls and kissed them 
and talked with them about the good times they had 
had and tucked them into bed. Her face was close to 
mine, so close that her cheek touched mine, and her hair 
falling down over my shoulder mingled with mine. 

** Listen, Dear One,”’ was all that she said; ‘‘listen.’’ 

And I listened. We both listened there in the firelight 
just before the dawning, and away, ’way.off in the dis- 
tance, like the chiming of bells across a valley at sunset, 
I could hear a voice. ‘‘ Sweetheart, Sweetheart,’’ it 
was calling ; ‘‘ Sweetheart, Sweetheart,’’ and every fibre 
of my being seemed to answer to its calling, ‘‘ Sweet- 
heart, Sweetheart.’’ 

And then my mother was gone and there was just the 
empty room, the dying fire, the daylight creeping in, and 
the pincushion in my lap with the four pins sticking into 
the corners. 

But I was not perplexed any more. I knew at last 
that when people really loved they did not need to sit up 
all night with pincushions in their laps to find it out. 
** Sweetheart, Sweetheart’’; the echoes were still lin- 
gering about me when Baggy came in with my breakfast 
tray, protest still written large upon her countenance. 

On the tray in a tall, slender vase was a rose, a huge 
red rose. Every morning since the Rector’s feelings 
had got the better of him he had sent me for my break- 
fast tray one rose, a blatant, gorgeous rose ; the rose of 
passion, the Rector said it was, the red, red rose. 

I was so happy because the burden of my perplexities 
had been lifted from me that I jumped up and snatched 
that red, red rose from off the breakfast tray and deco- 
rated Baggy with it. She wears her hair in a tight little 
knob at the back of her head, and it was tighter that 
morning than ever because of the severe state of mind 
she was in. I stuck that red, red rose—that rose of 
passion —into that knob of hair. It had at a low estimate 
a foot and a half of stem and looked odder than I can ex- 
press, bobbing about at that height over Baggy’s head. 
At first she resisted violently and tried to take it out, but 
the thorns all went the wrong way and held it fast. Then 
she went off about her work and forgot all about it. 

Later in the day, the waitress being ill, she opened 
the front door to the Rector. He had come for his 
answer, but when he saw his rose of passion wab- 
bling about in that ridiculous way in Baggy’s hair, he 
swung about on his heel and stalked away. He 
never so much as came in to hear what I had to 
say. Viewing the situation dispassionately, it doesn’t 
seem to me that he needed to. 


ox 


Aunt Ann is not an early riser. She is the most 
executive person I ever knew, accomplishes the most. 
She holds the odd theory, though, that it is only ineffi- 
cient people who need to get up early! She stays in 
her bed till ten, and from her bed. like a Sultan from his 
throne, she issues quiet orders that start all her work- 
women and her household affairs for the day. Old 
Agatha, her head maid and factotum, brings up her 
breakfast and takes these orders. Agatha is Baggy’s 
bosom friend. Aunt Ann has a telephone right by her 
bed; and by means of it, before she gets up she starts all 
her outside interests and her charities as well —estab- 
lishes communication with the universe. I always 
expect a message from her while I am dressing. On 
the morning after my vigil she called me up as usual. 

_‘* Well, good-morning, dear; did you have a good 
time last night? Were there many there? Was the 
house prettily decorated? What did you wear? Your 
white satin? I am glad you did, I like you best in 
it of all your gowns; it is the most chic; it pays to go 
to Darcy in the end. She’s a highway sohtbar, but it 
pays. I went to Moriére for my white broadcloth; I 
simply couldn't stand Darcy’s prices. It just came 
home; came last night. My dear, I want you to see it. 
I look like the sacred white elephant in it. I want you 
to come over and see it. 

** | suppose you are just swamped with engagements 
today. I do wish you weren’t. I want you for dinner 
tonight. One of your Uncle Peter’s business friends 
from ’ way up in the Northwest is coming, and I want you 
here to talk to him. I don’t know much about him, and 
some of those creatures your Uncle brings in are harder 
to talk to than the deaf and dumb. I do wish you could 
come. Well Lent-will be here soon; then I hope Ill 
see something of you again.’’ 

Uncle Peter and Aunt Ann always counted on me to 
help them conversationally. Uncle Peter has no gift 
that way. He pecks at people for all the world the way 
a hen pecks at worms—jerky little sallies with stiff 
silences between. And Aunt Ann, though she is as 


chatty as possible with people whom she knows, is natu- 
rally very quiet with strangers. She just sits at the head 
of her table and looks calm and grand and beautiful. It 
is almost enough for her guests to look at her sitting 
there, but not quite. 

As soon as [| had had breakfast I ran over to comfort 
her about her broadcloth. It really did have about as 
much style as a flour-sack. While I was there a tele- 
phone message came from the De Witts who were to 
yive a dinner-dance that evening. Adéle was very ill, 


alarmingly ill. She had a most distressing throat, a 


high fever, and was delirious. A dinner-dance was the 
last thing that could be thought of. Poor Adéle. She 
lived through that throat, but she is not well even yet. 
She has to go South every winter. 

We were too sorry about her, Aunt Ann and I, to 
realize at first that it left me free for the evening to help 
her with Uncle Peter’s guest. Nevertheless it did. 

‘* Hamerton, Hamerton,’’ Aunt Ann remarked rumi- 
Natingly, just as I was leaving; ‘‘ I wonder could he be 
one of the Hamertons on page 55— the North Carolina 
Hamertons ?”’ 

I fled; I knew the symptoms. Aunt Ann was poising 
for a flight in the realms of genealogy. I hurried off 
before she really got under way. I did not escape, 
though. I had not more than reached my side of the 
artery before the telephone rang again. It was a hard- 
worked machine. Aunt Ann believed in telephones 
getting in their work early even if she did not. 

‘* My dear, he 7s,’’ she called to me from her bed. 
‘* He is a Hamerton of the North Carolina Hamertons. 
I have been looking him up in my book — the most de- 
lightful people, the real old Southern noblesse. How 
he came out there in those wilds I] cannot imagine. Put 
on a good gown, my dear. Agatha must get out the 
old silver and best damask. A Hamerton of the 
Hamertons, even if he is a man, ought to know what is 
what. And conie early, dear. Don't let your Uncle 
Peter get to prancing. It upsets him so.”’ 

The book Aunt Ann referred to was a genealogical 
record that she and my Great-Uncle Benjamin in their 
pride of birth had compiled. And they always referred 
to people by the page on which they appeared in 
this compilation. ‘‘ My grandson’s wite, Nellie Bass 
(page 15), has just died,’”’ was the way Uncle Benjamin 
wrote to Aunt Ann once about an affliction that had 
just occurred in his family. 

ox 

Now there were two different times in the city where 
we lived—sun time and railroad time. It was as much 
as old residents could do to steer a fair course between 
them, and as for strangers, they could be counted on to 
blunder, 

Aunt Ann’s dinner was to be at half-past seven. I 
had made all my plans to be more than punctual, and 
was taking a little well-earned rest after a luncheon and 
a tea when, at seven, Uncle Peter called me up. 

‘* My dear,”’ he fairly snapped. The wire seemed to 
give off sparks, he was so impatient. ‘‘ That man is 
here; why aren’t you ready? Why isn’t your Aunt 
Ann ready? Why isn’t anybody ever ready in_ this 
house? [should like toknow. Nothing to do, my dear, 
all day long, but get ready— you and your Aunt Ann. 
And there is that man waiting down there and not a 
soul to receive him.’’ 

‘* But, Uncle Peter,’”’ I said, ‘‘ he wasn’t to be there 
until half-past seven.”’ 

‘*Leeway, my dear, leeway in your engagements. 
You women can never learn it. In the name of all that 
is suitable how soon can you get over?” 

‘* Ten minutes, Uncle Peter,’’ I gasped. 

‘* Ten minutes! Why don’t you say ten days and be 
done with it !”’ 

I hung up the receiver right in Uncle Peter’s face to 
keep from laughing. I always had to laugh when the 
dear, kind man, who wouldn’t hurt a fly, belched fire 
and brimstone over nothing at all. 

I did hurry, though. How I hurried! Not so much 
for Uncle Peter or for the Hamerton of the Hamertons 
who was waiting, as for Aunt Ann. 1 could picture the 
scene in her dressing-room, Uncle Peter whewing in and 
out and goading her at every turn. 

I had been meaning to wear the Darcy gown that 
Aunt Ann liked in honor of the Hamerton of the 
Hamertons. But it was one of those gowns that achieve 
the effect of simplicity by no end of little hooks and 
details, utterly maddening unless one has an endless 
amount of the leeway that Uncle Peter insisted upon. I 
chose in its place a really simple gown that I had worn 
the winter before. It went on with Baggy’s help ina 
twinkling. My hair went up in a twinkling as well. 
There wasn’t any time for Baggy to struggle with the 
crooks and quirls that it has by nature, or to gather in 
the fuzzy curls on the outskirts that, like little frisky 
lambs, do so hate, on some girls’ heads, to be gathered 
into the fold with the longer, sedater hairs. 

When Baggy had done the very best for me that she 
could in the space allotted to her she threw my evening 
cloak over me and I scurried away through the artery 
to the rescue of Uncle Peter’s gues. 
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He was standing on the hearth rug in the library when 
I came in, with his back to me, and did not see me 
coming. He did not hear me, either. Uncle Peter’s 
rugs are deep and my gown was soft. As I came up 
behind him he turned suddenly and looked down at me 
and I looked up at him, up and up and up, he was so 
much taller than I, into his strong, kind, rough-hewn face. 

That was the beginning of the end — when Jerry looked 
down at me and I looked up at him. He told me after- 
ward that when he turned and saw me standing so 
unexpectedly beside him, a scrap of a girl in a scrap of 
a gown, all flushed and breathless and appealing (what 
Jerry took for appealing was merely apologetic because 
he had been standing there alone so long), the care for 
me that was to last his lifetime came into his heart full- 
fledged ; that if he had followed out the impulse that 
came to him, had done exactly what he wanted to, he 
should have picked me up on the spot and run away 
with me before Uncle Peter and Aunt Ann came in. I 
would find it hard to believe that anybody could care so 
spasmodically and exceedingly for me, just me— espe- 
cially that Jerry could, he is so sane and well balanced — 


if it were not that it is hereditary in our family to have 
one’s husband begin to care for one all of a sudden, 
like that. 

My father was spending a week-end in the country, 
and on Sunday, in church, my mother passed him up the 
aisle in her pretty summer hat and gown, and he said to 
himself, ‘‘ That woman shall be my wife,’’ and she was. 

It was very much the same with Grandmamma, only 
not in church. She was running away from a cow. 
Grandpapa intercepted the cow and married Grand- 
mamma a month after. What there was especially 
appealing to Grandpapa in running from a cow I| cannot 
imagine, unless it was that under the excitement of the 
moment Grandmamma looked her best. 

I did not care for Jerry so suddenly as he cared for 
me. If he had picked me up and started to run away 
with me the way he wanted to, in all probability I should 
have screamed, It is just as well that he did not. I had 
no more than looked up at him, though, than I found 
myself listening, listening with all my soul, as my mother 
bade me listen, to what I saw in his face. 

It was not that Jerry was handsome that I listened 
when first I saw him. I think very few people ever 
thought Jerry handsome. He was better than that. He 
had a face so kind that lost dogs and little children fol- 
lowed him on the street ; so strong underneath the kind- 
ness that the men who were his friends came to him with 
their troubles, when wild horses would not have dragged 
them into telling them to anybody else. 
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I wonder that at dinner that night Jerry did not revise 
his first impressions of me, for | was most stupid and 
uninteresting. The one thing I can do asa rule, what- 
ever else fails me, is to talk. It was what I was there 
for, to help Aunt Ann, but, by reason of the listening that 
held my whole nature quiet and hushed and spellbound, 
I could not talk —I simply could not. 

Uncle Peter did not know what to make of me. He 
fidgeted in his chair at the head of the table, and cast 
furious, despairing glances at me, and rushed in and out 
of the conversation in my stead in his own inimitable 
way. If it had been in those good old baronial times 
that one reads about, when table manners were primi- 
tive and courtiers threw bones at each other if so in 
inclined, Iam quite sure Uncle Peter would have thrown 
the débris of his squab at me. Fortunately civilization 
held him in check, and he could only glare. 

Aunt Ann looked at me wonderingly and appealingly. 
That is the nearest approach to disapproval that Aunt 
Ann, in her big gentleness of soul, ever attains. If I had 
taken a penknife and, in the face and eyes of the Ham- 
erton of the Hamertons, had cut holes in her priceless 
damask, she would merely have looked appealing. 

When it was over Baggy came for me. One would 
think from the religious duty she made of escorting me 
home through the covered passageway that it was 
through the most abandoned slums of the city I must go. 
What she thought could happen to me ez route | am 
sure I do not know. 

After l had gone Jerry went to Uncle Peter and told him 
that he did not mean to leave a stone unturned to make 
me care for him. He had one of those practical, bedrock 
sort of conversations with Uncle Peter that guardians 
excel in. Uncle Peter welcomed Jerry with open arms, 
so far as he himself and his resources and qualifications 
were concerned. He knew all about them beforehand, 
in fact, but his temper was still on the ragged edge about 
the dinner and my silence, and because it was he told 
Jerry a few, plain, unornamental truths about me. 

I had not, up to date, any more heart than a squirrel 
where men were concerned. Those were Uncle Peter’s 
very words. Some time, if a long line of discreet, God- 
fearing ancestresses counted for anything, I would prob- 
ably evolve one. In the mean time he would advise him 
to wait until I did. It would only mean another good 
fellow gone to thunder on the rocks — Uncle Peter’s very 
words — if he went ahead now. 

Sut Jerry was not to be balked or daunted. There 
was not an ounce of cowardly caution or counting the 
cost in his whole make-up. If he must go to thunder, to 
thunder he would go, was what he told Uncle Peter; 
but there was no turning back now. 


ot 


A week after that Jerry and I became engaged. He 
gave his whole time to it that week, of course. He went 
everywhere with me that he could go, and every after- 
noon, in the lull between the tea that I was sure to have 
been to and the dinner that was to come, he came to see 
me, and in the candlelight, with the curtains drawn and 
the fire burning cozily, with the sympathetic shadows 
peering out from the corners to listen, we talked as 
people do talk who feel their two lives already merging 
into one —every little, insignificant word fairly vibrant 
with meaning, every silence vibrant with it, as well. 

Jerry told me about himself and his life in those talks 
that we had together—the present and the past. He 
wanted me to know all about him, he has told me since, 
every little thing, before he asked me to love him. . He 
did not want to plump down on to my life the way a 
meteoric rock plumps down out of the sky, without 
my knowing anything more about him than we know 
about it. 

He told me particularly about the life I must look for 
in the Northwest: about the little brown bungalow by 
the big river, the two huge dogs—St. Bernards, that 
kept watch over the bungalow —the lighthouse in the 
middle of the river that, sending its long rays out into 
the darkness, helped them to keep guard at night. 
About the great, broad, sparkling snowfields in winter ; 
the air that was like crystal, the Indians, the garrison at 
the fort, and the lumbermen. He wanted me to know 
just what it was all like, how far away and different, be- 
fore he asked me to come to him in it. 

He told me all about his mother, too, and about the 
home in North Carolina; how there were four sons of 
them, and they had to scatter and dig for a living in 
every corner of the globe, that they might keep the 
mother always in the state and environment that she 
had known. 

About the ancestral glories of the old home he was 
very silent save when Aunt Ann, with her craze for 
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“Emmeline Bore Herself with a Chill Dignity Which Gave Us an Inner Trembling” 


When Emmeline Came 


The Story of a Familiar Kitchen Incident in the Life of a Happy Family 


By Caroline Atwater Mason 


Author of “The Women of His Church,” “A Minister of the World,” etc. 


and renown, the Honorable Richard 
Price. My mother is a Daughter and 
a Dame, and, at an earlier period in 
her history, was regarded as an influ- 
ential woman. 

Dick, my brother, was quarter-back 
on the ’Varsity football team, and got 
a Phi Beta Kappa key last June. We 

® used to regard him as quite a hero. 
I am just like other girls, or used to be, for I can dimly 
remember a time when I had my own way, here at home 
atleast. Altogether we have been, in the past, independent 
American citizens, occasionally saying our souls were our 
own and regarding our old-fashioned brown house as our 
castle, and a very jolly one for us and our friends. 

But we have entered upon a new era in our family life. 
It began, although very quietly, a year ago, when Emmeline 
became the arbiter of our destinies and we all unconsciously 
bent under her mild, insidious sway. For the two years 
previous we had endured a period of domestic anarchy 
impossible for me to describe, or for any person to imagine 
who has not had such an experience. 

My mother is at once dignified and gentle, a good house- 
keeper, and considerate of all who work for her. Conse- 
quently Dick and I, in the halcyon days of our childhood 
and youth, had taken it for granted that we should have 
well-trained, quiet, faithful service in kitchen, nursery and 
all the rest. If one maid left it was always reluctantly ; 
another one appeared gladly upon the scene, and things 
went on as before. But four years ago several large 
factories started into operation in our town and the girls 
who used to do housework began to go into these. 
Suddenly there was an appalling dearth of girls for service 
and a more appalling increase in the wages and the con- 
veniences demanded by the few who were still willing to 
‘“ work out.”’ 

Then began our period of anarchy. For months together 
we were obliged to depend upon what English books call 
‘‘charwomen.’’ These women have certain common 
characteristics. They never come at the appointed day 
and hour; they waste little time in charring, but give 
nearly undivided attention to sipping perpetual cups of tea 
and other cups which inebriate and do not cheer. 
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After months of hand-to-hand dealing with the char- 
woman, my mother, who had not been accustomed to the 
ways of intoxicated people and found them difficult, broke 
down seriously with nervous exhaustion. For weeks a 
hospital nurse was in the seat of power, while Dick and I 
cooked and Father took refuge athis club. Later, Mother 
went toa sanatorium, Dick to his chapter house, and I on a 
trip to Europe with some college friends. Mother used to 
say plaintively that she had always kept her family together 
before this and supposed she always could; but the 
decently-ordered life of the past seemed now an iridescent 
dream. 

Well, it was just thirteen months ago that we had a 
reunion under the old home roof after our months of sepa- 
ration, We were incredibly happy in being thus together 
again. The dinner, to be sure, was sent in at an unmerci- 
tul figure from a caterer’s, but we tried to forget the shadow 
which rested upon us, and the dishes which were to be 
washed presently. We discussed with an almost pathetic 
pretense of confidence the probabilities of getting a good 
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girl (we no longer dreamed of more than one) through 
advertising or agencies, as if both had not for two years 
proved themselves hollow mockeries. Dick wrote an adver- 
tisement in his best vein, promising easy work, heavy wages 
and a beautiful Christian home, and telephoned it that 
night to four daily papers. The next morning Mother 
visited every agency in town, paid her fees and entered her 
name on the desperate list — the list of those who are ready 
to make every concession known to man, and pay the high- 
est wages ever paid for similar service to woman. 

Then we waited. All these lines brought us just two 
applications. One was from a woman who, we discovered, 
had just been discharged from the penitentiary where she 
had been confined for disorderly conduct ; the other was a 
middle-aged widow whose son of tender years went with 
her. We preferred charwomen, on the whole. 

We felt that utter domestic ruin again stared us in the 
face. Mother’s nervous symptoms reasserted themselves, 
and Father’s spirits went down to zero as he faced the 
sundering of the tender ties which had so long bound him 
to home, wife and child. For nothing seemed left but to 
rent or close the house, break up and struggle each for a 
separate existence. The unit of the family, so long the chief 
reliance of speakers and writers on social and _ political 
themes, was disintegrating before our eyes. 
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It was at this juncture —the letter to a real-estate agent, 
offering the dear old home for rent, lay sealed and stamped 
on the hall table, I remember— that Emmeline appeared. 

No agency had sent her, no advertisement had brought 
her. She had chanced to meet a former cook of ours, now 
married, who, it appeared, had spoken of Mother in favor- 
able terms, and said she wanted help. Emmeline was a 
bright-eyed, clear-skinned girl, rather pretty and extremely 
trim and tidy. I noticed that Mother’s voice trembled as 
she timidly answered her questions, she was so evidently 
too good for us to hope for. I say answered her questions, 
since it is now not the mistress, but the maid, who asks 
questions. Emmeline’s manner, however, was modest and 
respectful. Nevertheless, I felt that the crisis was on when 
she asked, ‘‘ And how many in the family?’’ I looked at 
Mother and divined that she was on the point of denying 
Dick his existence, sending him back to the chapter house, 
or in some way establishing a reputation for ‘‘ three in 
family.’’ I think she did waver for a moment, but her 
Puritan conscience won the day, and she sadly though 
firmly confessed to a husband and son. To our wonder, 
Emmeline took them in perfectly good part, and even 
seemed to think Mother fairly entitled to a family of these 
large proportions. 

Mother now gathered courage to ask a few questions her- 
self. Emmeline’s composed answers conjured up visions 
of half-forgotten joys. She was an experienced cook 
and waitress, and accustomed to carrying on all kinds of 
work systematically, without the assistance of members of 
the family. Making currant jelly she plainly regarded as 
child’s play. She preferred to stay in evenings, save 
Thursday and Sunday, presumably in order to make her- 
self coverings of tapestry, as she seemed built upon the 
plan of the sage’s Virtuous Woman, and I observed that 
her shirtwaist was cleverly embroidered. She did not insist 
upon electricity nor a private parlor and bath. This was 
the fatal point at which our case had usually broken down 
with all the promising candidates. Provided no laundry 
work was expected she was willing to bless us with her 





ministrations for seven dollars a week. She thought the 
house was real nice for such an old-fashioned one, and she 
told me aside that she liked my Mother's looks. 

Before we knew it Emmeline was engaged. Engage- 
ments, however, had happened before. The all-important 
question was, Would she come on the appointed day? 

onder of wonders!—shecame. And, yet more marvelous, 
she brought with her a large and eminently respectable- 
looking trunk. Such a basis for permanence and peace had 
not blessed our eyes for many months ; I could have kissed 
the very trunk-strap. When Emmeline, having disappeared 
for a season, came tripping downstairs in a neat, striped 
cotton gown and white apron, and went at once to washing 
the luncheon dishes, Mother burned the letter to the real- 
estate agent in the library fire, and with tears in her eyes ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace !’’ 

Dick declared this remark ap inappropriate on the 
arrival of a servant, and possibly unlucky, and Mother took 
refuge in her knitting work and, settling down with a cordial 
smile on her dear face, murmured: ‘‘ And now at last we 
can have the visit from Cousin Elizabeth !’’ 


ax 


This long-postponed visit from Mother’s favorite cousin 
did, in fact, take place a few weeks later, and we all basked 
in the sunshine of Cousin Elizabeth’s admiration of our fault- 
less domestic machinery. It was indeed an accepted fact 
that Emmeline’s was a master hand. In every department 
of the house she set herself a standard of highest excel- 
lence and took nothing of herself less than the best. I look 
back upon those early months of the Emmelinean Era as a 
period of well-nigh perfect happiness. Our house was in 
order, our table was set and served with skill and grace, 
and all went forward without noise or friction. other 
began to bloom again and to attend lectures on the Ethics 
of the Personal Life, as in the brave days of old. Father 
walked with a young and springy step, and Dick brought 
joyously his friends home to dinner, I, glorying in our 
new-found freedom, wrote to one and another of the college 
girls to come to us for the visits which for two years had 
been impossible. 

The first of these guests was well installed when we, with 
dismay, perceived that we were building on sinking sand. 
Emmeline did not flounce or slam doors, but she bore her- 
self with a chill dignity, an awful severity, which gave us an 
inner trembling. This lasted during the entire visit, but 
relaxed when my friend departed, and was soon forgotten. 
Emmeline was strictly Evangelical, and given to Gospel 
hymns. I soon observed that when the prow of her ship, so 
to speak, was turned toward the frozen north, the song on 
her lips was always ‘‘ Christian, Walk Carefully, Danger is 
Near.’’ With alarming regularity this refrain floated from 
the kitchen and pantry on the arrival of a guest, always 
sung with an air of bleak reproof, and at last we were forced 
to acknowledge to each other that unless we ceased invit- 
ing our friends Emmeline’s days with us were numbered. 

Hospitality had been the law of life and the rule of the 
house for us all and our English fathers before us. At 
first there was a marked disposition on the part of Father 
and Dick to say, Lether go! Britons never will be slaves! 
But when I recalled the days of the charwoman, the hospital 
nurse and the sanatorium I ignominiously weakened and 
deserted to the enemy. In fact, I took up the cudgels in 
favor of Emmeline, who had defined her position to me 
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What the Teacher Said to Irove 


By Emily Ruth Calvin 


IS real name was Edward Lee Knickerbocker, -gut 
his mother called him ‘* Treasure-trove.’’ In time 
this fanciful name was shortened to ‘‘ Trove,”’ and 

the boy was seven years old and ready for school betore 
the mother began to call him Edward. But more times 
than not she still called him Trove, and especially when 
she held him in her arms and looked into his eyes. 

‘* Trove,” she asked at one of these times, ‘‘ shall you 
be glad to go to school tomorrow ?”’ 

Trove swung his sturdy legs. ‘‘ Muvver,” he said 
finally, for he could not yet speak plainly, ‘‘ 1 guess | 
won't be glad. I shall be away from you all day.” 

Then he put his arms about her dear neck, and the 
two lovers rocked together in the old chair, while Father 
looked at them from over his paper. Suddenly the chair 
stopped and the mother sat up very straight. 

‘** Trove,” she whispered, *‘ you'll tell Mother every- 
thing, won’t you?” 

‘* Of course,’’ the boy answered ; ‘‘and, Muvver, this'll 
be the last time you'll rock me.”’ 

‘* Oh, Trove, don’t say that. What do you mean ?’’ 

Then the seven-year-old slid to the ground, and with 
the unconscious cruelty of the man-child he spoke : 

‘*] shall be grown up then, Muvver, and you mustn’t 
rock me any more.”’ 

And it was only when the tall, silent man put down 
his paper and kissed her that the eyes of the mother 
resigned their look of impending loss. 

‘* Never mind, dear,’’ he comforted; ‘‘ he’ll come to 
you when he needs you.”’ 

And Trove stood looking on, but not understanding. 
‘*T love you, Muvver,’’ he smiled the words at her; 
‘* but no more rocking, please.”’ 

And she smiled back bravely as she replied: ‘‘ No 
more rocking, Trove, unless you should ask me.”’ 


at 


So the boy started to school. He held his mother’s 
hand until the brick building was reached, and he kissed 
her good-by after she had given his name and age and 
had seen him seated at the little desk. 

Trove settled down cheerfully to his duties. Every- 
thing was fascinating. He went bounding home at noon 
and told his mother all that had happened. At two 
o'clock he entered the sitting-room ina + and told her 
that his teacher had said he was a good boy. Then he 
anticipated the loving questions with which she had 
plied him in the morning. 

‘* But, Muvver, lots and lots I can’t remember. You 
want to know so much.”’ 

So a month passed, and Trove brought tiny lessons 
home and leaned against his father’s knee and listened 
while Father explained. 

He started of gayly to school one bright morning, 
happy because Mother had allowed him to carry his 
luncheon in a little box. When he reached school he 
placed the dainty box in his desk and sat down, The 
gong announced the hour of nine and the teacher called 
the roll. Then the children sang, and Trove’s thoughts 
wandered to Mother, who used to sing this same lilt'ng 
air to him every night in the rocking-chair. And his 
bosom swelled ensues he had grown beyond rocking- 
chair melodies and sleepiness. 

And then suddenly Trove remembered something that 
he had seen in the little strip of woods on his way to 
school, and in his excitement he forgot to raise his hand 
to call teacher’s attention, but stood up and cried out: 

“* Teacher, I saw a ladybird this morning building a 
summer home ——’’ 

‘* Edward Lee Knickerbocker,’’ came the teacher’s 
voice sternly, ‘* sit down immediately. I shall cut your 
tongue out for talking without permission !”’ 
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The beauty of the world faded and all was dark as 
Trove obeyed. He stared pitifully at the teacher. He 
was only seven, and he had aes that a boy must not 
voice his thoughts in school as he may at home. But 
he had plenty of pluck, this little chap. He raised a 
trembling hand, and at the teacher’s nod rose again. 

‘* When, Miss Greene?” 

Miss Greene was puzzled for a moment. She had 
taught a class of very young children for many years, 
and she had found that some possessed no reasoning 
powers, and so must be taught obedience in another 
way. But this literal child was a rarity among children 
who had been frightened with tales of the ‘‘ black man,”’ 
and with many threats that failed to materialize. 

‘* Tomorrow,’’ she answered curtly. 

The morning passed in some way. Trove stumbled 
over the alphabet, and when he put his book back into 


the desk he vaguely wondered how he could ever recite 


his lessons again without a tongue. 

At noon he wandered away from the other boys. He 
opened his box and brought forth a slice of jam-covered 
bread. He broke off a piece and put it to his tongue. 
And then a miserable thought arrested his attention. 

**It will hurt,’’ he confided to the air. Then he 
squared his shoulders and resolved to be a hero. 

Not for a moment did he feel that the teacher’s hasty 
words were unmeant. He had never heard anything at 
home that was not the truth, and his mind could not 
grasp the meaning of a falsehood. 

After all, the jam had no taste. He wrapped the bread 
in the paper and put it back into the box. Then he 
thought miserably that he must not tell Mother anything 
about the tragedy which would take place on the morrow. 

' When he started home he left the lunch-box in the 
desk, for he feared his mother’s questions. Going home 
through the bright woods he passed the same ladybird 
whose home-making inclinations had brought this thing 
upon him. But he felt no resentment. 

** You couldn’t help it,’’ he said in a strange, flat little 
voice—**‘ you couldn’t help it, Bird. I’m not mad at you.”’ 

And then he found himself going down the garden 
path and soon mounting the front steps. He wondered 

















why he was so heavy. Even his lips seemed heavy. It 
was going to be hard to smile at Mother. 

But he straightened his shoulders again and marched 
into the sitting-room where Mother always sat now when 
he came from schooi. She looked up and greeted him. 

‘* Are you very tired, dear?’’ she asked. 

‘* I’m heavier than I was this morning, Muvver,’’ he 
confided ; ‘‘ inside, | mean.’’ 

‘* Poor little boy,’’ she said, but still she did not draw 
him to her, for he had been so independent of late. 

‘* I'd like to sit outside on the doorstep. May [?”’ 

‘* If you wish to, Trove. Mother is going to lie down 
for a little while. Wouldn't you like to come upstairs?”’ 
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But Trove knew that he could not bear that. She 
would probably say to him from her couch: ‘* Anything 
interesting today, dear?”” And he mustn't tell her. 

So he answered, ‘‘ No, thank you,’’ and sought the 
doorstep. He sank down on the top step and buried 
his chin in his palms. He wondered if tongues ever 
yrew again after they had been cut out. Perhaps Mother 
could put some medicine on the roots that would start 
his to growing again. But he knew that for a long time 
he wouldn’t be able to say anything. 

He resolved that at night before going to sleep he 
would tell Mother many times that he loved her. He 
would promise her that perhaps she might rock him 
some time very soon. And when she had tucked him in 
bed he would call down not once but three times : 

‘*Good-night, Father. I’ve just said ‘God bless 
Father and Muvyver, and make Trove a good boy.’ ”’ 

Because — because tomorrow night he wouldn’t be 
able to speak. He wished that he had learned to say 
‘* Mother”’ instead of ‘‘ Muvver.’’ It was strange with 
two words so alike that he could say ‘*‘ Father’’ and not 
‘* Mother” unless he stopped to think. 

He remembered now as he sat in sorrowful meditation 
that Mother had once said that she knew her little boy 
would always be good because he had such a good father. 
And Trove had thought it strange then that Father had 
kissed her many times, and that her face was rosy sweet 
when it emerged from his shoulder. Yes, everything 
good seemed to be in speech. Trove couldn't say it 
that way, but through his little mind filtered the thought 
that you must say things to be good. And here he 
couldn’t be good any more after tonight, and so he 
would disappoint Mother, after all. For you can’t /ook 
goodness ; you’ve got to say it. 

Trove was surprised when he glanced down at his 
hands, for they were wet. What would Father say if he 
knew — Father, who had taught him to be brave? 

But Father had never faced the problem of having his 
tongue removed. At the disloyal thought a pang went 
through the child’s mind. He must not judge. He 
knew Father wouldn’t have cried. He said it out loud, 
so that he wouldn’t be worried tomorrow night thinking 
about it and not be able to say it. 

When Mary came and said that she had prepared 
something nice for him to eat, he got up slowly and 
went in. Mother was still upstairs and he could hear 
her moving around and humming. Then suddenly and 
without premeditation he spoke : 

‘* The tongue’s the most ’portant part of all, isn’t it, 
Mary?” 

‘* Bless the child, I think it is,’’? Mary replied. 

‘* Yes, for you can’t sing nice things on Sunday with- 
out a tongue,’’ went on Trove, ‘‘and you can’t tell your 
mother that you love her, and you can’t be polite, can 
you, Mary?”’ 

‘* No, you can’t be very polite without a tongue,” 
Mary admitted ; ‘‘ but by the same token you can’t be 
impolite without one.’’ 

Trove thought this over carefully, but the negative 
virtues did not satisfy him. 


ax 


He went down to the gate soon to wait for Father. 
Other evenings he listened for the puffing of the big 
engine that brought Father from the city, but tonight the 
engine throbbed unheard by Trove. Some way or other 
he yearned for Father now. He knew all at once that 
he needed strength more than love, for love often makes 
one give way, and this he must not do. When he saw 
Father coming he waved his cap. Father liked that. 
Sometimes Trove would cry :‘* Welcome home, Father.”’ 

But tonight the sensitive child hesitated to call. 
Through his burdened soul passed the thought that 
hereafter he couldn’t do it, and it would make it harder 
for Father to bear. The other sweet things like 
‘* Good-night”’ and ‘‘ God bless you”’’ he would repeat 
oftener after dinner, but now, somehow or other, Father 
and he were two men greeting each other. 

And Father noticed that his boy appeared ill; the blue 
eyes were so big and shadowy and the little face so pale. 

‘* Not well, my boy?”’ he inquired. 

Trove didn’t know. He could only repeat that he 
was full and heavy. Father didn’t take his hand as did 
Mother to walk up the steps. He let his arm fall across 
the square shoulders, and they mounted the steps in 
that way. Here was strength to lean upon. 


‘* | think, Father, if you don’t mind,’’ that small voice 
implored, ‘‘ 1 think I’d like to be with you a great deal 
tonight.’”’ 

‘* You shall, Boy,’’ answered the father at once, 
whose heart always responded to the quaintness of his 
little son; ‘* we'll have a regular time together.”’ 

So after dinner, although Mother was in the same 
room, Trove did not sit near her. He was so afraid 
now of that love. He couldn’t even look at her very 
much. He kept gazing straight into Father’s eyes and 
sometimes at Father’s strong, capable hands. 

Then Trove thought of the friendly dark upstairs. He 
could lie and think up there much better and much 
stronger than he could even when near Father. Of 
course Mother would come upstairs and tuck him in, 
but after she had gone he could lie awake and ponder on 
this unhappiness that had come to him. So he said: 
‘* | think I'll go to bed now, Muvwver.’’ 

Mother put down her sewing and came to him. 
‘* Very well, Trove. Upstairs we go.’’ 

She took his feverish hand in hers and together they 
climbed the stairs. 

Then, clothed in his nightgown, he spoke. He knew 
that he must do it now while he still felt the power. 

‘*T love you, Muvver, very, very much. You are so 
sweet, and I love you, love you.’’ 

She bent her fair head and kissed him, her baby boy, 
her first-born. He felt the tears on her cheek as her 
face lay against his. 

**Don’t, Muvver, don’t cry. You'll remember that I 
love you——”’ 

What could be the matter with her boy? Was a pre- 
sentiment forming in his mind? She held him closer, 
but he withdrew from her embrace. 

‘* [I’m going to call down to Father now ——’’ 
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The white-robed figure stole to the head of the stairs. 
The tired voice floated down to the man in the library: 

‘Good-night, Father. I’m going to say ‘ God bless 
Father and Muvver and me,’ and I’m going to remember 
Mary, too!”’ 

Something in the quality of the tones found its quick 
way to the man’s heart. He put down his book and 
went to the foot of the stairs. 

‘* I’m coming up, Boy,” he said quietly. 

“Oh, oh, thank you, Father, thank you,’’ almost 
sobbed back the childish voice. ‘‘I need you, need 
you, more —than— [— do — Muvwver.”’ 

Two steps at a time the man leaped up. He placed 
his hand understandingly on his wife’s arm as she stole 
downstairs stricken as with chill. 

Then he raised his son and carried him to the bed. 

** My boy,”’ he began, ‘‘ perhaps Father has never said 
that you must tell him when you are in trouble. That 
is what fathers are for—to help their little sons. That 
is what I want to do now.”’ 

‘* If it is something that will hurt you, Father, should 
I tell it?”’ 

‘* Yes. No matter what it is, you may tell me, and be 
sure that I shall help you.”’ 

The child raised himself in bed. He looked long and 
sadly at his father. Then his hand went out and sought 
that other big, strong one. He clutched it tightly as he 
told his story : 

‘* Today, Father, I spoke out loud in school without 
asking first. I forgot, and I wanted to tell Teacher 
about a pretty bird. I am to be punished.”’ 

‘* Is that it, Son?”’ 

‘* Part of it, Father. The rest— Father — is’’ —the 
depth of his sorrow almost overcame him— ‘‘ my tongue 
is to be cut out!”’ 

The man controlled with difficulty the emotions that 
surged through him. 

‘* Who — who is to do this?”’ 

‘* My teacher, Father. I asked her when and she said 
tomorrow. That’s why I told Muvver that I loved her 
so many times tonight, because tomorrow night I 
shouldn’t be able to.’’ 

For a moment the lump in the man’s throat almost 
choked him. Then he spoke gently, knowing that he 
was shattering a child’s ideal of the world. 

‘Your tongue shall not be cut out. You hear, 
Trove? Your tongue shall not be cut out. And, little 
Boy, sometimes men and women say things that they do 
not mean. It brings suffering and pain to others, as it 
did to you today, and that is why my son must always 
tell the truth.’’ 

Trove sank baek trembling. The reaction had set in. 
Sob after sob shook his body. His father bent over 
him and stroked the curly locks, but he did not speak. 
The small lad was ashamed, and yet he could not control 
those dreadful tears and sobs. It was a relief to know 
that he would still be able to speak after the morrow, 
but something within him seemed to have stopped, for 
he had learned a new and a hard lesson. Then he heard 
his father speaking : 

‘* Shall we go down to Mother and tell her again that 
we love her? She is lonely downstairs.”’ 

Then Trove found his voice : ‘‘ Oh, Father,’’ he cried, 
‘*T can tell her tomorrow night everything that she wants 
to know. She'll be so glad.”’ 
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The man raised the child in his arms and hushed him 
against his shoulder. His heart was sore within him for 
— whoever makes a child suffer —he thought bitterly. 

He opened the library door. Mother sat in the 
rocking-chair, but she was not sewing as usual. There 
seemed to be traces of tears in her eyes as she looked up 
into Father’s face when he laid Trove inherarms. The 
boy nestled close, well content. 

** Oh, Muvver, Muvver,’’ he murmured, ‘‘ rock me 
now — rock me now ity 

So tenderly again she rocked him and sang to him as 
she had before he went to school. 
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With Juliet in England 


By Grace S. Richmond, Author of “The Indifference of Juliet,” etc. 
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“For One Breathless Instant She Stood Still—Then Anthony Held Out His Arms” 


X 
W N THE deck of an incoming Atlantic liner, 
making its way to its Liverpool dock, two 
passengers stood by the rail discussing a 
matter of moment. It was the question 
whether, upon telegraphing to a certain 
address in Westmoreland, they should tell 
the hour of their probable arrival there. 

‘* If we do,’’ said Roger Barnes, ‘‘ we 

Ret shall have them all at the Bowness pier 
to meet us—or better yet, at the Lakeside station at the 
foot of Windermere.”’ 

Robeson smiled in sympathy, but continued to press his 
view of the case. 

‘*At the risk of being considered tremendously senti 
mental,’’ said he, ‘‘ I must confess that I should rather put 
off seeing my little family till | can see them quite by 
themselves. A meeting in a crowded railway station, and 
a trip up the lake on an equally crowded steamer, don’t 
seem to me the ideal thing. Come, you know it isn’t! 
Let’s walk in upon them in this Paradise they declare 
they’ve found, and devour them on the spot. Jove! it’s 
ten thousand miles farther across the Atlantic than it was 
when I was a boy!”’ 

‘*It has been a slow crossing,’’ agreed Barnes, 
we’re fully nineteen hours overdue. 
own way. I presume I can wait.” 

‘* Wait, man? You’ll have less waiting on my plan than 
on yours,’’ asserted Anthony, laughing happily. ‘‘ I'll go 
and get the dispatch ready, and not mention which way 
we’re coming. You can bank on their being ready for us 
at any hour.’”’ 

‘* Not much doubt of that,’’ and Barnes pulled his wife’s 
last letter out of his pocket. 
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It seemed an interminable distance from Liverpool to 
Lakeside, on Windermere, although the journey occupied 
but a few hours. On arrival at that small station they 
hurried across the pier to the little steamer whose loud 
toots warned them that she was in haste to be off, pushing 
their way upon the overcrowded boat with a_ holiday 
‘* excursion’ party, among whom lunch-baskets, babies 
and bedraggled women were conspicuous features. 
‘*Confound these cheap excursions,’’ Barnes growled ; 
what do they mean by meeting a regular train and an 
excursion with one and the same insufficient boat ?”’ 

‘* You'll forget your troubles very soon, now,’’ prophe- 
sied his friend, interestedly scanning the shores, as the 
small boat passed them rapidly by. ‘‘ Juliet wrote that 
they were on the hills behind Bowness. According to that 
they must be in that direction somewhere. Fix your eyes 
on the probable spot, and try to fancy how it’s going to 
look.”’ 

When the steamer touched the Bowness pier it was im- 
possible not to search the waiting pierful of people with 
intent gaze, on the possibility that Rachel and Juliet might 
be meeting every boat due that day. But to Barnes’s 
disappointment and Robeson’s relief, no familiar face was 
to be seen. 

‘* Brantfell Road? It'll be right up from the centre of 
the town, sir; you can’t miss: it. Keep straight up, if 
you’re going to Brantfell Farm —through three gates, and 
then bend to your right. It’s a fine view you get from the 
top of the ’ill.”’ 

‘* A fine view indeed,’’ observed Anthony, striding away 
up the steep hill at a great pace. ‘‘ A fine view it must be, 
if it contains the features we’re expecting. Well, well, 
they’ve certainly not been afraid of a stiff climb. Rachel 
can be no feeble convalescent now, my boy, if she essays 
this walk every day.”’ 

‘* Hardly. She’d gained thirty pounds in all at the last 
writing. ‘Past three gates,’ eh? This must be the first, 
then.”’ 

‘* And that’s the second.” Anthony pointed up the 
path, which, leaving the road, led straight across a steep 
green field to a stone wall, beyond which lay what looked 
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like a rural sort of park. 
pace. 

‘* There’s a magnificent view behind us,’’ remarked 
Anthony, as they pushed through the second gate. ‘‘ But 
no matter. Don’t take time to look at it!’’ 

‘* Thank you, I won’t,’’ returned Barnes. ‘‘ Jove, I be 
lieve you were right, after all, in prolonging the agony. | 
feel like a boy running a two-mile course for a prize.”’ 

The other laughed, conscious of the rapid beat of his 
own pulses, an effect produced not altogether by the haste 
of the ascent. 

‘* The third gate—then turn to the right. There’s a 
small gate leading into a field—that can’t be it, can it?”’ 
queried Anthony. observing the inconspicuous entrance to 
the children’s pleasure-ground. But, as he spoke, all 
doubt as to where the gate might lead was settled beyond 
question by the abrupt appearance upon the little winding 
path ahove it of a sturdy young figure in holland knicker 
bockers, and with bare, sun-tanned legs. 

‘Tony, Junior, advanced to the gate, and flung it open 
with arapturous shout. The next instant Anthony Robeson 
had his hungry arms filled, and it was an even question 
whether he or his son was doing the greater portion of the 

‘ devouring ’’ he had threatened. 

‘* Keep quiet, you two,’’ cautioned Barnes, when he in 
his turn had received an enthusiastic welcome from the 
little lad, ‘‘and we’ll come in upon them before they sus- 
pect we’re here. Where are they, Tony?’’ 

‘* Nurse just took Ann in to put her to bed. Mother 
thought maybe you’d come on the Windermere train at 
seven — she’s going to have dinner for you.”’ 


The two men quickened their 
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‘*Good. They thought we’d come the other way; 
we’re an hour ahead of them. Are they outdoors or in?” 
Anthony was not delaying as he asked these questions, 
but was following Tony’s lead, the youngster’s brown 
hand clasped fast in his. 

‘* That’s our house, over there, past the garden,’’ Tony 
pointed out eagerly. ‘‘ There’s Mrs. Barnes, reading on 
the terrace.’’ 

Roger Barnes sprang ahead of the others, and came to 
the last gate which lay beween him and Rachel. At the 
sound of the voices she looked up, sprang to her feet, and 
with a low cry ran across the little stretch of lawn straight 
into his open arms. 

‘* Where is she?’’ whispered Anthony, shaking hands 
fervently, Roger having reluctantly resigned Rachel long 
enough to permit the salutation. 

** She’s in the kitchen, I think,’’ Rachel pointed through 
the open door, ‘‘ looking after a dinner to welcome you. 
The girls are off getting flowers to decorate the table in 
your honor.”’ 

** Stay here a minute, Tony.”’ Anthony deposited his 
son upon the doorstep, and hastened through the wide 
centre hall, guided by a faint, delicious odor of cookery, 
toward the regions at the rear. 

In an instant he had laid hands upon the door at the end 
of a small rear hallway which he guessed must lead into 
the kitchen, and gently pushed it open. 
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The good Mrs. Geldart, accomplished in the cooking of 
miutton and the boiling of cauliflower, an able compounder 
of Yorkshire pudding and invariably successful in the con- 
struction of gooseberry tart, yet had her limitations. On 
the present occasion she had been reduced to a state of 
demoralization by beholding the preparations for the recep- 
tion of the gentlemen whose arrival, she had been given to 
understand, was imminent, and had become so flurried that 
only a minute before Anthony pushed open the kitchen 
door she had upset a saucepan of cream dressing upon her 
dress and apron. She had precipitately apologized for the 
occurrence, and hastily retired to her own cottage to repair 
damages. 

It thus happily came about that Juliet was quite alone in 
the pleasant, stone-floored kitchen, the red fire in the old 
range giving a picturesque touch to the scene. She herself, 
though daintily dressed in the frock in which she meant to 
receive Anthony, had put on over it one of her own partic- 
ular blue linen pinafores. Her shapely white arms were 
hared to the elbow, the sleeves cunningly pinned back out 
of harm’s way; her sunny hair, piled upon the top of her 
head, had, as was its wont, various little escaping tendrils 
of curls at forehead and nape of neck. As the frock she 
wore was of a slightly low cut about the throat, the back of 
that same neck, as it was revealed to Anthony’s gaze, 
Juliet being at the moment busy at a table with her back 
toward the door, presented a sufficiently characteristic and 
engaging appearance to make his heart leap in hjs breast. 

He stood still, waiting. Juliet turned about to glance at 
a clock and her eyes fell upon the figure in the door — the 
same figure which had stood waving and smiling at her 
from the pier four months before. For one breathless 
instant she stood still. Then Anthony held out his arms, 

There was not a word spoken in the old kitchen for an 
interval of time during which the ancient clock solemnly 
ticked out a goodly number of seconds. Then Anthony 
gently lifted the head buried in his shoulder. 

‘* Are you so glad, darling?” he asked softly. 
you’re not so glad as [— you couldn’t be!”’ 

‘*Couldn’t [?’’ The tightening pressure of her arms 
spoke volumes. 

‘* In the old days, you know, it was I who was tremen- 
dously in love. You merely submitted.”’ 

Juliet looked up into his bright, moved face. ‘‘ Those 
days are long past,’’ she murmured. 


‘* But 





“I’m Thinking | Can Help You with that,’ Said He” 
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‘* Sothey are. And I’m not less but more in love with 
my wife— which seems superfluous, but isn’t. Stand 
off, Julie, and let me look at you.”’ 

She remembered all at once where she was, and the 
probable return of Mrs. Geldart at any moment, and led 
him away from the kitchen to regions more appropriate 
for the first expressions of the joy of reunion. Here 
Anthony himself unbuttoned the blue pinafore and took 
it off, unpinned the clelicate sleeves of the muslin frock, 
and rolled them down, first stooping to kiss each firm- 
fleshed arm. Then he held his wile off and looked at her. 

‘* By all that’s astonishing,’” he remarked in a tone of 
gratification, ‘‘ you look more like twenty-one than ever. 
Are you never going to grow old, child? Look at your 
husband — closely, across the top of his head.”’ 

With an exclamation she drew the head down and 
turned it toward the light. ‘Surely enough, with the 
thick, brown locks mingled enough of gray to show 
perceptibly. j f ; 

** My blessed boy!’ she cried, and impulsively kissed 
the lock which swept lowest above his brow. ‘* You 
have been working hard! There were only two or three 
gray threads when | went away.”’ 

‘*T had to work hard,’’ he avowed, laughing, and 
catching her close again, ‘* or I should never have stayed 
away so long. With each ship that sailed came a fresh 
temptation to break away and take you by surprise.’’ 

‘* It makes you look wonderfully distinguished,”’ she 
reflected, still eying the powdered thatch. 

** Does it? That's ecky. Nothing can make me look 
too distinguished for the husband of the sweetest woman 
in the world.” 

‘* Tony!—all these compliments—and you haven't 
seen the children.”’ 

‘* I’ve seen my boy, and, now that you mention it, I 
believe I can take time to look at my girl.”’ 

‘* Wait, I'll get her,’’ and Juliet left him. In a minute 
she returned, bearing a rosy, curly-headed child in a 
white nightgown, her head upon her mother’s shoulder, 
her eyes heavy with slumber. 

At this moment Tony, Junior, himself tumbled into 
the room. Sitting down in the nearest chair Anthony 
took his small daughter in his arms, gently kissed her 
into wakefulness and recognition, and then sat holding 
the pair, one on each knee, giving and receiving felici- 
tations on the delights of reunion. But his eyes still 
sought his wife’s, and at a certain supreme moment, 
when Annette was implanting caresses upon one cheek, 
Tony upon the other, it was Juliet, kneeling before the 
group, to whom he spoke. 

** Good Lord! ”’ was his heartfelt ejaculation. ‘‘ How 
in the light of all the ages did I ever stand it so long 
without you?’’ 

‘* Tony,”’ answered Juliet with great distinctness, ‘‘ I 
shall never, never again agree to a separation half the 
length of this.”’ 

‘* In that affirmation,’’ he rejoined with a meaning 
look, ‘‘ you are not alone. I assure you with all the 
positiveness of which I am capable —neither shall I!’’ 
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‘*“F’HERE never was a country so astonishing as the 
English Lake region.’’ 

The observation proceeded from the lips of Miss 
Diantha Brown, seated upon the top of a coach, bowling 
along between Keswick and Windermere. Behind her 
Dr. Roger Barnes leaned forward and drew the dripping 
corner of a steamer-rug closer about her shoulders. 

‘* Trim your sails a trifle more to windward,”’ he sug- 
gested, ‘‘ and they won’t leak down your neck. If I 
could attend to you and Mrs. Barnes at the same time 
I'd do it, but she occupies my whole attention.” 

‘* Attend to your lady-love, you devoted squire, and 
I’ll manage for myself. I couldn’t be much wetter, and 
I’m going to try a new plan.”’ 

Diantha stood up in her place, which was the box-seat 
beside the coachman. She removed her hat and tucked 
it away under the seat, while Agnes Gilbert struggled in 
vain to keep her umbrella over her companion’s head, 
= gest don’t mind me at all,’? commanded Diantha, un- 
folding the rug which had been laid across her shoulders. 
‘** I’m going to fix myself to stay out in the wet.” 

The brown rug possessed a gorgeous lining of scarlet 
plaid. Diantha shook it out, lining outside, pinned one 
corner over her head for a hood, drew the middle about 
her shoulders, and wrapped her slim body in the re- 
mainder. Then she sat down in her seat again, a roll 
of scarlet, with a sonsy face looking out, under a 
tangle of moist dark curls. 

obody had started upon the coaching trip prepared 
for rain, for the morning had been marvelously fair. 
Juliet, indeed, had suggested that it was never out of 
order, in the treacherous Lake region, to take umbrellas 
and raincoats, and though they had reluctantly put 
three or four umbrellas into the rack, and brought along 
the steamer-rugs, as cushioning for the severely hard 
seats on the fifty-mile drive to and from Keswick, nobody 
had been willing to bother with a raincoat. But they 
were all good travelers, and the long drive homeward 
was being beguiled by song and jest. 
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** Here comes another coachload of daft ones,’’ de- 
clared Anthony Robeson, peering forward under the 
edge of the umbrella he was holding slantwise to protect 
his wife. ‘*‘ They look wet enough to be glad to be 
stopping, as I believe we’re to do, at this little inn. All 
off, tor a cup of tea, to warm your in’ards!”’ 

The party descended eagerly and poured into the 
small inn. The passengers from the Keswick-bound 
coach came hurrying in after them. Among these last, 
a young fellow in a dripping raincoat, his cap drawn 
well over his eyes, stared after the scarlet plaid rug, 
which still enveloped the form of Diantha Brown. He 
not only stared, but advanced to a point where he could 
see the moist and merry face of its owner, her chilled 
fingers essaying to unpin its folds from beneath her chin. 

“Tm thinking I can help you with that,” said he, 
removing his cap and casting off his own wet outer- 
garment. 

** Good gracious!’’ cried Diantha Brown. 

** Well, well, what sort of an encounter is that over 
there?” inquired Robeson, looking curiously across the 
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room to observe two flushed young people exchanging: 


enthusiastic greetings. 
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‘* Why, it’s Mr. Fitzpatrick,’’ murmured Juliet under 
her breath. ‘‘ Tony, think quick! He’s the young 
Oxford Irishman who did so much for us. Shall we ask 
him to come to us for a day or two at Bowness ?”’ 

** Looks like a healthy sort of chap,’ was Anthony’s 
expressive comment after a moment’s keen scrutiny. 
‘* Here he comes—to do the proper thing by us. I 
think you’ll have to ask him.”’ 

Fitzpatrick was looking his vivid, clean-faced, bright- 
eyed best as he came up, and his greeting of the two 
older men was of the sort which inspires interest, confi- 
dence and liking, all in one. He seemed immensely 
glad to see every one, and took his tea at the side of 
Mrs. Barnes, after waiting on them all in his deferentially 
gay manner. 

‘I'll own up frankly enough,’’ said he to Mrs. 
Robeson, as they were making ready for the coach 
again, she having invited him to return with them, and 
he having joyfully accepted, ‘* that it was not on account 
of the scenery | was taking the long drive in the wet. | 
went up to call at your house, but they told me you 
were coaching to Keswick; so I took the afternoon 
coach, hoping to meet up with you. You see, I’ve been 
staying since end of term with my friend Sidgwick, and 
a week ago we started on a walking tour. At Penrith 
we couldn’t agree on our route, so I came over by 
Ullswater and he went around by the way of Low Gill, 
and we’re to meet in a few days at Windermere.”’ 
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On the way back Fitzpatrick occupied the end seat of 
the three on the box beside the coachman, and held an 
assiduous umbrella over Miss Gilbert. No manceuvring 
on the part of that young woman had succeeded in 
inducing Diantha to sit between the two. Wrapped 
again in her scarlet rug, she defied the elements, and all 
that Fitzpatrick could see of her was a glimpse of a 
saucy profile, a rain-stung, rose-lhued cheek and a drift 
of Siete tendrils of dusky hair. Only now and then 
would she respond to an observation of Fitzpatrick’s 
with a carelessly-flung reply. 

The moment that the party reached Brentfell Farm she 
was Off to her room, and that not to hurry into dry and 
alluring garments, as Agnes, following her, imagined, 
but to drop into a low chair by the window and sit 
gazing off over the hills. Agnes, busy with her own 
dressing, presently remonstrated. 

‘* Di, dear, you’ll catch cold if you don’t make haste 
to get off those damp clothes. Besides, have you for 
gotten that you have a guest ?’’ 

Diantha looked up. ‘‘ My guest? No more mine 
than anybody’s. I’m tired, cold, wet and cross, and 
don’t mean to hurry down.” 

‘* Tf you are cold as well as wet you must certainly 
aurry to change. Take a nice warm bath and put on 
your prettiest frock. Mr. Robeson was starting roaring 
fires in the hall, dining-room and drawing-room as | 
came up, and I heard Mrs. Robeson give directions this 
morning for a particularly cheering dinner tonight, so 
you'll soon revive. I admit one doesn’t feel hospitable 
after a hard day’s coaching, but poor Mr. Fitzpatrick 
expects a welcome after all he did for us in Oxford, 
and i 

‘*T wish he hadn’t done it. He did altogether too 
much.”’ 

‘* You surely didn’t think so at the time.”’ 

‘*T enjoyed it, of course. But I didn’t suppose he 
would have to trail up here after us, just to get the debt 
repaid.’’ Diantha rose as she spoke, and began to pull 
the hairpins out of her damp locks. 

‘* He would certainly take the next train for Stranraer 
and sail for Ireland tonight if he could see you now. If 
you continue to leave him to me, as you did on the 
coach, you’ll have trouble with him, I’m afraid.”’ 

‘* Pll have trouble, anyhow,’’ muttered Di, through 
her hair, which now hung in curly, dark confusion over 
her face, as she manipulated it with brush and comb in 
the effort to dry it. ‘* He was nice and jolly on the 
boat, and he was nicer and jollier at Oxford —at first. 
Toward the end he was nice, but not so jolly—by 
spasms. And now I can see that the jolliness is all 
going to fade away, and leave him just—moony. Oh, 
how I hate them when they get like that!’’ 

It was impossible not to laugh, the speaker’s tone 
was such a mixture of irritation and disgust. 
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‘* For Heaven’s sake, don’t cast me off into corners 
with him, Agnes, while he’s here. I only hope it will 
rain every minute of the time, and we’ll all have to sit in 
a heap around the fire. If it clears off I shall take to 
my bed.’ 

‘* You'll do nothing of the sort. You'll go fishing 
with him—in the rain. You can no more help leading 
a poor fellow on és 

‘*T don’t lead people on. Wasn’t-I as disagreeable 
to him as I could be all the afternoon ?”’ 

‘* You certainly were—with the result of sharpening 
his anxiety to transport you to the Emerald Isle for the 
rest of your life.”’ 

Diantha replied something unintelligible, but which 
sounded vaguely as if it included the word ‘“‘ idiot,’’ and 
ran away to the bathroom. She had not returned when 
Agnes left the room. 

Half an hour afterward, and but two minutes before 
the hour for dinner, Diantha appeared in the door of 
the small drawing-room. Anything more demure than 
her aspect could hardly have been anticipated. She 
had elected to array herself in a sober dress of her 
characteristic brown, with no relief to its dullness but a 
severely chaste little lace chemisette and turned-back 
cuffs to match. Her curly hair was arranged with 
evident effort to subdue its customary riotous effect as 
severely as possible, and altogether the result was to 
make her look like an unusually pretty young nun, with 
a Heaven-born desire to curb all worldly inchmnations. 

‘* But I believe it’s absolutely lost om him,” thought 
Miss Gilbert to herself, as she watched Fitzpatrick’s 
expression at sight of Miss Brown’s appearance in the 
room. ‘‘ And I don’t know but, after all, she’s defeated 
her own ends. Seems to me she never looked more 
lovable than she does this minute, talking to Roger with 
that air of being a very, very good child.” 

If Mr. Timothy Fitzpatrick had come to Bowness-on- 
Windermere with any seriously-defined intention of 








making love to Miss Diantha Brown he certainly found 
ita difficult matter. Not only on this first evening, but 
the next morning, the succeeding afternoon, the follow- 
ing evening, was she as unattainable as the North Star. 
Fitzpatrick could lure her into no téte-a-tétes lengthy 
enough to amount to anything, from his point of view, 
nor could he manage to get her quite alone with him on 
land or water. 

His friend, Geoffrey Sidgwick, finished his despair by 
appearing, twenty-four hours ahead of time, at the 
Bowness Royal Hotel. Mrs. Robeson, upon learning 
of his presence, and feeling under a definite obligation to 
him because he had allowed her to occupy his Oxford 
rooms, and had, through Fitzpatrick, refused all payment 
therefor, immediately invited him up to dinner. 
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‘* With a new man upon the scene you can certainly 
venture to put on something more frivolous than brown 
voile,’’ suggested Agnes that evening. “ Besides,’’ after 
a slight pause, ‘‘ there’s to be some one else at dinner 
tonight. Doctor Barnes ran across Mr. Lockwood in 
London yesterday, and ‘ wired’ just now that he was 
bringing him home with him.”’ 

‘* Goodness me, how festive! I'll be as gorgeous as 
I can, if Mr. Lockwood’s coming, to keep you in coun- 
tenance,’ and Diantha made haste to look out the pale 
yellow frock which she had not found occasion to wear 
since the ‘‘ Captain’s dinner’? on board ship. The 
result was a momentarily dazed expression on the face 
of Fitzpatrick as she came downstairs, and a peach-hued 
accession of coloring in that of Geoffrey Sidgwick as 
his friend presented him. As for Diantha, she frankly 
stared as she shook hands. 

‘*T’ve certainly seen you before,”’ she observed 
promptly. ‘‘ Where was it—do you remember? It was 
a good way back — yet you don’t look quite familiar! ’’ 

If young Sidgwick’s face had been rosy before it was crimson 
now as he murmured: ‘I think I saw you in South Devon.” 

Mirth flashed into Diantha’s face with a sudden recollection. 
““Oh,” she cried, ‘tof course! I should have known you per- 
fectly if you had just had a———” She had been about to say 
‘*if you had just had a bath-towel hung round your neck.” But 
with only an instant’s hesitation, while Sidgwick seemed to catch 
his breath, she substituted—‘‘a cup of tea in your hand,” and 
Agnes, who was beside her, also breathed freely again. 

Mr. Sidgwick recalled the tea-house upon the hilltop in the 
rain, and Diantha succeeded in establishing conversationable 
ground with him upon the subject of the frequency with which 
rains were accustomed to visit the south of England in April and 
May. He also admitted that cricket practice was sometimes 
seriously interfered with by showers. Diantha drew him out upon 
the subject of cricket until both the game and herself were quite 
exhausted. Encountering Agnes in the hall, after ten minutes of 
the sort of dialogue alluded to, Diantha drew a long, long breath 
and clutched her friend’s arm. 

‘I’ve got to cultivate him, to save me from ‘Patsy,’ but oh, I 
shall die doing it! All he can say is, ‘oh,’ ‘rather,’ and ‘quite so.’ 
If he approves of a thing very much he says ‘rath-er/’ Oh, 
there’s Mr. Lockwood! Doesn’t he look splendidly American 
and distinguished ?” 

For the first time Diantha’s bright eyes noted a change of color 
in Agnes’s face, and she thought she detected the faintest possible 
trace of unusual animation in that young woman’s manner. 
‘*Only you never can be quite sure,” she reflected, ‘‘ because girls 
of her sort never betray themselves. They’re always properly 
sweet and gracious, and never demonstrative and blushy. Oh, if 
I could only be like that! But if I should get to be like that— 
what would Lin Webb say?” 
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v rs VERY, very sorry,” said Mrs. Juliet Marcy Robeson, 

appearing upon the terrace at five in the afternoon, two days 
after the arrival of Mr. Louis Lockwood; ‘‘not that I asked Mr. 
Sidgwick to come home to dinner with us, nor that Mr. Lock- 
wood and Mr. Fitzpatrick are staying with us, but that there’s no 
dinner at all until I cook it.” 

The rest of the party looked up at her with somewhat dismayed, 
sunburned faces. They had spent the day fishing upon Winder- 
mere, and they were all starvingly hungry, for a y wee fishing, 
with only a basket lunch, hearty but cold, to appease appetites 
made sharp by the sport and the fine Windermere air, had brought 
everybody to the point where one of the Brantfell dinners seemed 
a feast exceedingly to be desired. But after an instant’s hush a 
chorus of voices tendered assistance. Geoffrey Sidgwick looked 
on and listened with amazement at the solution offered to the 
problem which his hostess presented. 

‘*Mrs. Geldart’s great-aunt has been taken violently ill, and she 
has been obliged to go to her. As she left soon after us, this morn- 
ing—according to a remarkable note I find pinned to the wall— 
it results that the fire is out, the supplies in a cold and raw condi- 
tion, and the dinner in the nebulous future, even ——’”’ But she 
got no further. 

‘*T’ll make the soup,” said her husband. 

‘*T’ll peel the potatoes,” said Diantha. 

“I'll dress the salad,” said Agnes. 

“Tl grill the chops.” Doctor Barnes glanced at young Sidg- 
wick as he spoke, and chuckled to himself at the bewilderment 
upon the Englishman’s face. 

‘*Go to, all of you,” commanded Lockwood. ‘‘Give me a 
chafing-dish, and Ill make you a dish out of whatever offers that’ ll 
outshine everything anybody else can do.” 

‘*Fitzpatrick,”’ began Robeson ceremoniously, ‘‘if you and Mr. 
Sidgwick will be so kind as to excuse us all until ——” 

But Fitzpatrick plunged forward. This sort of thing was new 
to him, but he was quick enough to catch at the opportunities it 
ms to offer. ‘‘Take me on the force as scullery-maid, 
please,” he begged. 

Diantha paused in the doorway as the procession went through 
and looked back at Mr. Sidgwick. ‘‘Can it be possible,’’ said 
she, with such a glance as brought him across the terrace at a 
speedier gait than any to which he was accustomed, ‘‘that you 
are going to sit here in solitary state while the rest of us slave to 
produce a dinner for you?” 

Sidgwick stared at her. ‘‘Of course not, Miss Brown,” said 
he. ‘* That is—if you think I’d better go back to the—the hotel. 
It was stupid of me to—not to ——” 

“*Ts there anything you can do,” said she, ‘‘in the way of getting 
a meal?” 

He stared harder than ever. Never in his experience had any- 
thing like this occurred to him. ‘‘Why, of course,” he stammered, 
**T’d jolly well like to—to be of any use, you know as 

‘*Of course you can be, if you want to,” said she. 

‘*I—er—I don’t know anything whatever about cooking, but 
it’s quite all right if you ——” 

“*If we all cook who’s to set the table?” 

He gazed at her helplessly. 

“*Everything’s on—or in—the sideboard,” she pursued, ‘‘or in 
the china cupboard. Shall I show you?” 

He followed her. Fitzpatrick saw the two disappear into the 
dining-room together, and regretted that he had offered his 
services as scullery-maid. 

“There are nine of us, you know,” said Diantha, pointing out 
the table to the dazed young Englishman. ‘‘I’m going to leave 
you quite to yourself—and see what happens. Since you can’t 
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At Midday a Heavy Darkness Covered the Region, Due to the Fall of Thick, Gray Ashes 


With Burton Holmes at the Eruption of Vesuvius 





E ARE on board the 

steamship ‘‘Schleswig’”’ 

of the German Mediter- 
ranean service en route from 
Alexandria to Marseilles and 
now approaching Naples, the 
only intermediate port of call. 
The date is Saturday, April 
7, 1906. The day is fair. The 
Italian coast rises clear and sharp 
off the starboard bow; the rocky 
shape of Capri, loveliest ‘of is- 
lands, soon lifts itself from the 
blue waters of the Bay of Naples, 
and, there beyond, looms the volcanic pyramid of Vesuvius, 
flying its smoky pennant, which is longer and denser than 
it was when we last saw it, three months before, when we 
touched at Naples on our way to Egypt. Still, there is 
nothing in the aspect of the volcano nor of its sooty plume 
to presage anything unusual. Slowly, toward the end of 
the afternoon, the great ship swings to her berth in the 
inner port of Naples. The quarantine and customs off- 
cers have finished their day’s work. They will not come 
this evening. We must spend the night on board ship. 
However, we are not unhappy. ‘lhe sunset hour in the 
harbor is magically beautiful. Boat- 
loads of nude boys put out from shore 














The Vokano in Eruption 


By Burton Holmes 
Author of the “Burton Holmes Travelogues” 


no panic. The populace of Naples, the townsfolk and 
peasants of the Vesuvian campagna, had wept and prayed, 
but had not yet prepared to flee. But fear was in their 
breasts, and during the night of April 7, or rather in the 
early morning of April 8, between two and four o'clock, 
their fears were justified. Strangely enough, we saw and 
heard absolutely nothing of the happenings of that tragic 
night. We slept soundly in our bunks on board ship 
in the port of Naples and knew not that the most awful 
Vesuvian eruption of modern times was in full blast, not 
ten miles from the peaceful port where our ship lay at 
anchor. Even had we been awake and aware we could 
have seen nothing. An ashen pall hid everything. 
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HUS we did not see the eruption. No one on the Naples 

side saw it, though something of its awfulness was visible 
to observers at Pompeii and Castellammare, on the other 
side, where the atmosphere was for a time less choked with 
the fine ash-stuff precipitated by the chemic-laden clouds. 

I quote from a letter written by a friend, Major T. H. 
Handbury, of Washington, who chanced to be at Cas- 
tellammare during the early days of April. He writes: 

‘*T shall always deem myself exceedingly fortunate to 
have seen this eruption from Castellammare. On the night 


of April 7 and 8 the scene was magnificently awe-inspiring, 
with the top of the mountain for almost five hundred feet 
down like a red-hot cone of iron, out of which rose a 
column of fire which carried huge masses of rocks fully a 
mile into the air. These would drop on the steep sides of 
the cone and roll far down the slopes of the mountain and 
mingle with the streams of molten lava which slowly oozed 
out as though under tremendous pressure from within. 
The laborings that shook the ground for miles around and 
the deep detonations that momentarily rent the air made 
me expect that at any moment the whole mountain would 
fly into atoms. The breaking out of the new crater half- 
way down seemed to relieve the strain. Then followed 
the thunderstorm which gathered on the north side and 
played around the top, shooting its lightning flashes down 
the column of fire into the crater. All this was worth 
traveling miles to see, although I had no idea of what was 
in store, when my wife and I came in the early part of March 
for a few weeks’ sojourn in this pleasant part of Italy.’’ 
Another friend, Mr. Alexander Hume Ford, the writer 
and traveler, was that night in one of the towns at the base 
of Vesuvius. He saw little save the dull glow of the lava 
rivers that made the black and ashy fog flare grimly, but 
he heard the cries of the crazed village populations as they 
rushed down to the towns along the shore, bidding the towns- 
folk fly, stampeding them with the 
old, familiar cry, heard and dreaded 





to entertain us by diving for coins. 
Mandolin quartettes and strong- 
voiced singers cruise about in small 
boats, bombarding us with their all- 
too-familiar melodies, ‘‘ Bella 
Napoli’’ and ‘‘ Funiculi Funicula.’’ 


or 


EANTIME we gaze with ever- 

increasing interest at the volcano 
which rises there dimly outlined 
against a darkening sky. The sun- 
set fires have died out, but je still 
burns there on the apex of that pyra- 
mid, and fire seems to be flowing in 
slender, glowing streams from open- 
ings a few hundred feet below the 
summit. As the night grows blacker 
the fire grows more and more angry 
red, and the streams appear to reach 
down nearer to the homes of men 
—yet not dangerously near. The 
spectacle is strange and beautiful — 
thatisall. Itisnot terrible nor awe- 
inspiring —merely interesting, and 
we look wonderingly at it until long 
after midnight. We see no flame, 
only the glow of the fires deep in the 
crater, a glow reflected by the clouds 
of smoke and steam that rise and 
hover there above the seething cal- 
dron on the crest. We see also the 
glow of the little lava streams that 
seem to trickle gently, slowly, harm- 
lessly from various ‘‘ bocche’’ or 
new ‘‘ mouths”’ that have opened in 
the crater’s face. There is no sign 
of terror in the city, so far as we can 
tell. In fact, we have not even been 
informed of what has already oc- 
curred. Later we learned that three 
days before, on April 4, Vesuvius had 
given the first serious warning, send- 
ing up a high ‘‘ pine-tree”’ shape of 
smoke ; thenshocks like gentle earth- 
quakes had jarred the region round 
about; then lava floods had burst 
from various ‘‘ mouths,’’ and one or 
two of these molten rivers had 
reached and ruined a few isolated 
vineyards and houses high on the 
slopes above the towns of Boscotre- 
case and Boscoreale. A light rain of 
ashes had fallen in Naples. Loud 
explosions had been heard and fear- 
ful, geyser-like outbursts of smoke, 
Steam and volcanic sand had now 
and then come from the main open- 








by successive generations of Vesuvi- 
ani: ‘‘La/lava/ la lava! la lava!”’ 
Toward Naples fled the people of 
Torre del Greco and Resina, toward 
Castellammare fled the people of 
Torre Annunziata and Boscoreale. 
As for the people of the doomed 
town of Boscotrecase they fled to 
those neighboring towns from which 
the populations had already fled. In 
that awful night a large part of 
Boscotrecase was destroyed—buried 
from twelve to twenty leet deep in 
a now immovable mass of melted 
rock. The fluid, molten lava is now 
motionless and cold, and there it 
must lie covering for all time the 
houses of Boscotrecase like a shroud 
of dull-brown, almost blackish rock. 
We reached the place twelve hours 
after the lava had ceased flowing. 
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UT first to tell of what we see in 
Naples when we come ashore 
early on Sunday morning. We find 
Naples sprinkled with gray ashes. 
Ashes lie all over town from one to 
two inches deep. The Neapolitans 
are praying in their churches or pray- 
ing and parading in their streets, 
carrying household images, saints 
and Madonnas, crucifixes, candle- 
sticks with lighted candles, burnin 
wax-tapers, religious lithographs al 
eo pictures representing scenes 
of sacred history. Tourists are leav- 
ing town by the thousands. Our 
hotel, the Royal, is full when we 
arrive. By Wednesday night we are 
the only guests remaining, and so it 
is at all the other houses. Those 
who could get away ‘‘ got’’ quickly. 
Never shall I forget the sight of the 
last train that left for Rome before 
the final tie-up of the railway system 
due to the blizzard of cinders and 
ashes that blocked all the Neapolitan 
lines. Passengers actually stood on 
one another’s toes. There was not 
even standing room in the corridors 
nor on the platforms. 

In the spacious central station 
things are even worse. They have 
stopped the sale of tickets, knowing 
that no more trains can get away. 
Yet would-be passengers keep on 
coming from all parts of town. They 








ing of the crater. But up to the 
day of our arrival there had been 


“That Awful Shape that Rises from the Crater, Filling Half the Sky” 


stand in mobs in front of the closed 
ticket-windows; railway Officials 
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dare not show themselves. Every one is asking ques- 
tions ; none can give answer. All are trying to get 
away from Vesuvius. Weare trying to get nearer to the 
mountain, which is all this time quite invisible. Ashy 
clouds hide everything. We faally arrange at a sinful 
price with an adventurous cab-driver (the Neapolitan 
cabbies fear nothing save an honest bargain) to convey 
us and our cameras as far as may be practicable along 
the road that leads from Naples toward Pompeii, to see 
what we shall see of lava, terror and destruction. 


All Naples Seemed to be Going Toward Vesuvius 


JTSIDE the city we encounter a never-ending pro- 

cession of refugees coming to Naples, some bringing 
babies in their arms and bundles on their heads, and 
others transporting furniture and bedding on wagons, 
carts and vehicles of every sort. In the opposite direction, 
toward the unseen mountain from which all those poor 
folk are fleeing, moves gayly a long, swift procession of 
cabs and carriages : the Neapolitans now in holiday mood 
are going out to see the show, for it is Sunday, it is 
‘* Festa,”’ and all Naples, forgetting its early morning 
fears, is echoing the cry of the night before, ‘* Za /ava/ 
Ja lava/’’ —but with a different inflection, coloring the 
words with a gay curiosity. Naples is driving out to see 
and play with ‘‘/a /ava,’’ to amuse itself at the spectacle 
of devastation, to stare at the ruined towns and vineyards 
from which the refugees have been driven by ‘‘/a dava,’’ 
of which they to their sorrow have seen too much. Here 
and there we meet or overtake impromptu religious pro- 
cessions organized by the people of the towns along the 
road, people who have recovered from the panic ot the 
night helove and have returned to their homes. 

At Torre Annunziata we find the highroad blocked. 
The military are stopping all traffic beyond. The streets 
of Torre are jammed with vehicles as if it were a féte day. 
Half the rolling-stock of Naples is lined up in these dark, 
narrow streets, and all the sightseers who came out in that 
host of cabs have had to tramp on foot up the steep side 
streets to the open slopes above the town, and then along 
the railway tracks to the lower end of the lava-buried 
town of Boscotrecase. There the crowd is massed in 
silent contemplation of a scene that passes all belief. 
There lies a town through and over which has flowed a 
river of molten rock from twelve to twenty feet in depth. 
The river has ceased flowing, but it 1s still there, 
changed into a dark flood of stuff that looks like colossal 
chunks of coke. We walk along a street over the 
crunchy, crackly, cokelike stuff. We look in at the 
windows of the houses ; no doors are visible ; we are on 
a level with the second story of the houses. Many of 
the windows have balconies, and leaning in over the 
balcony rails we examine the upper rooms. In nearly 
every one of them the tiled floor is bulged up in the 
centre perhaps six or eight inches, this having been 
caused by the pressure of the lava which filled the room 
below to such an extent that it forced up the centre of 
the ceiling, thus cracking and arching up the floor above. 


Lava Heaped Twenty-five Feet High in a Church 


E ADVANCE always over the same rough, warm, 

smoking, sulphurous-smelling pavement to the 
public square. The lava flood lies fifteen feet deep here in 
the ‘‘ piazza’’: it nearly surrounds the Church of Santa 
Anna. The lava has burst in the front portal of the 
church and several tons of now cold, coal-like material 
have rolled into the sanctuary. Otherwise, the church 
has not been injured, though the lava is heaped up along 
one of the side-walls like drifts of giant cinders twenty- 
five feet high. At another corner the lava torrent has 
cut a house in two. One-half of that house has dis- 
appeared ; the rest stands there unharmed. Wecansee 
the pictures hanging on the wall and much of the furni- 
ture in position. Below the town the flood has formed 
a lava lake, the stream having been backed up by the 
embankment of the new electric railway. At one point 
the tlood seems to have lifted itself in a great wave and 
‘* slopped ”’ over the railway tracks. Thousands of tons 
of it have poured down into a vineyard on the lower 
side. This overflow occurred in spite of the fact that the 
general level of the lava lake had not risen to the height 
of the railway embankment. What caused that molten 
mass to surge up and leap over the barrier at that partic- 
ular point? That it did so we have proof positive ; the 
flood is now fixed firm as cement, and there we see one 
of the waves rising ten feet or more above the track, a 
lasting testimony to the freakishness of lava movement. 
That wave covers several hundred feet of track, but on 
each side of it the track is perfectly clear. 

Happily there were few fatalities, although the lava 
swept into town in the darkness of the early morning. 
The people were warned in time and all escaped, save 
one or two bedridden, friendless old folk who, forgotten 
in the confusion, were simultaneously cremated and 
entombed by the destroying element. 

This lava river came not from the rim of the crater but 
from a new ‘‘ docca’’ that opened just above the town as 
if Vesuvius had opened a special porthole through which 
to bombard Boscotrecase with that red-hot mass. 


Flowing Lava Looks Much Like Christmas Pudding 


HE movement of lava is difficult to describe. A friend 

who ascended Vesuvius six days before the eruption 
saw a lava rivulet issuing from a small ‘‘ docca,” and 
he thus describes it : 
_ ‘“ It was on the Naples side of Vesuvius; the lava 
issued from an opening about two hundred yards below 
the opening of the main crater. Whether any damage 
was done later by this particular flow I cannot say, but 
at the time I was there it was doing no damage. it had 
been flowing for some weeks and ran in a molten state, 
some four hundred yards down the side of the mountain, 
where it ran into a sort of puddle which it was gradually 
building up, and which from a distance looked very like 
the dark-brown lava rock of the old lava fields below. At 
the point where I made the motion picture of it it was 
flowing out red-hot with a glow that was distinctly seen 
even by daylight, and even more distinctly felt. There 
was a thin, black incrustation on the top, and the whole 
flowing mass at a few yards distance looked more like a 
stream of Christmas pudding than anything else. There 
was only a slight hissing sound except when anything 


was plunged into it, when it gave off a still sharper hiss- 
ing sound and emitted a sort of spluttering smoke.”’ 
We are amazed to find the lava cool enough on the 
surface to permit our walking out upon it, yet we must 
»ick our way carefully, for there are hot spots and fuming 
little craterlike pits here and there where boots are liable 
to get scorched and lungs filled with hot gases. Though 
cool on the surface the lava flood is still hot underneath. 
It remained hot for many weeks. Forty-five days after 
the eruption we found a native cooking potatoes and 
chestnuts in an iron pot placed over one of those hot 
spots on the surface. The pot was boiling merrily. 
The native told us that his house lay somewhere under- 
neath that lava field, but that he was thankful that the 
saints had provided him with fuel and fire free of charge. 
A friend, recently returned from Naples, tells me that 
the lava was still hot and the people were cooking pota- 
toes and chestnuts by volcanic heat on March 30, 1907. 


A Church and a Cemetery Miraculously Saved 


F COURSE we go to see the place where the miracle 

was periormed by the ‘‘ Madonna of the Snow,’’ the 
Madonna to whose power is ascribed the saving of the town 
of Torre Annunziata. Torre Annunziata lies on the shore 
of the Bay of Naples, below Boscotrecase. The lava 
flood, having destroyed the upper town, rolled on across 
the vineyards toward the old cemetery and its chapel 
that stand just above the town of Torre. 

Priests and people rushed to the church, brought forth 
the icon of the Madonna, and stationing themselves 
there in the burning vineyard they confronted the 
advancing lava, exposed the sacred picture and prayed 
for the deliverance of the homes. Whether or not you 
believe in modern miracles, the miracle was done. The 
lava wave fifteen feet high that was advancing slowly but 
steadily —the crusty, cokelike chunks rolling forward 
and tumbling down the inclined face of the wave, as the 
whole mass was pushed along by the pressure from 
behind, this wave of which the inner and under part was 
in a state of fluidity like molten ore from a furnace, of 
which the top and front were formed of hardened stuff 
still too hot to touch —all this suddenly ceased to move. 
There was no obstacle to bar its advance, nothing but 
the tender vines in a level vineyard, yet the wave halted 
there within forty feet of the angle of the cemetery wall. 
Torre Annunziata was not touched by lava, yet the lava 
flood swells there in harmless immobility all along the 
upper outskirts of the town. 

They say that the Madonna of the picture outstretched 
her painted hand and made a sign that caused the lava 
to become cold and still; they say that in her eagerness 
to save her parish she even touched the scorching lava 
and burned one of her fingers; they say that you can 
see, today, the scorched place on the canvas where the 
painted finger of that painted picture came in contact 
with the scorching lava-crust. 


We are Caught in a Blizzard of Ashes 


EVER can we forget the return drive to Naples, after 

our first day on the lava. All day Vesuvius had been 
invisible, shrouded in ashen fogs. At nightfall we 
started for the long fifteen-mile drive around the Bay of 
Naples back to town. Our road leads us around the 
seaward base of Vesuvius. Looking up we see what 
can be best described as a ‘‘ curdling sky ’’ —curdling 
with smoky masses in slow but violent movement. 
Sharp, brilliant flashes of lightning are incessant, and 
we stop often to look at the curious spectacle. 

By the time we reach Resina, the modern town that 
sits above the sealed-up grave of ancient Herculaneum, 
the night has grown thick. We can see nothing save a 
dim gas-lamp here and there along the road, but we 
begin to feel. We begin to find it difficult to breathe, 
difficult to see even the lights that are so near and yet so 
dim. The darkness is not the ordinary transparent 
darkness of the night; it is a thick, solid darkness, full 
of a solid, fine, powdery stuff. Thé air is thick with 
flying ashes, impalpable as the air, yet solid, gritty, pene- 
trating. We rub our smarting eyes, then keep them 
closed until the driver in a frightened tone exclaims : 
** | cannot see; please take the reins until I clean my 
eyes.’’ While he rubs his eyes we find it almost impos- 
sible to keep our own eyes open, for Vesuvius has waked 
to new fury and is throwing down another storm of 
pulverized volcanic stuff. We are caught in a blizzard 
of ashes. The stuff falls on us, clings to us like dirty, 
dried-up snow. It gets into our eyes and ears and noses. 
Some of it even gets into my watch, working its way in 
around the crystal, so finely ground is the product of 
that infernal laboratory of Vesuvius. 

When we at last reached Naples, at half-past ten at 
night, we were covered from head to foot with that fine, 
grayish ‘‘ snow that would not melt.’’ We shook it in 
showers from our hats and shoulders; it was weeks 
before the last vestige of it could be brushed out of our 
clothes. Half of Naples had prepared to camp in the 
open that night for fear of earthquake; there were 
campfires in many of the streets; but the ash-storm 
drove the people indoors and smothered all the fires. 

The town of Torre del Greco suffered most from that 
fall of ashes. We returned there a few days later to 
make pictures of the ash-drifts in the streets, finding 
those drifts in places eight feet deep and the flood of 
ashes nowhere in the vicinity less than eight inches deep. 

Strange to say, the only loss of life occasioned by the 
ash-storm was in Naples, where the fall was compara- 
tively light. An insecure old market roof collapsed 
under the weight of the gray stuff that gathered on it ; 
ten or twelve of the market people caught in the débris 
were injured fatally. 


The Terrible Havoc Caused by the Fall of Cinders 


HE next day we learned of the destruction of the 
towns of San Giuseppe and Ottaiano, which lie on the 
slope of Vesuvius farthest from the sea. They were 
destroyed, not by lava, for no lava flowed down on that 
side, nor by ashes, for no fine stuff was carried that way 
by the wind ; but by cinders— big, gritty cinders —some as 
big as baseballs, most about the size of peas or beans. 
Hiring a carriage with extra horses we start for 
Ottaiano. Beyond Somma the road is impassable 
because of the cinders, for there they lie five or six inches 


deep. Farther on, according to report, they reach a 
depth of several feet. But from Somma we enjoy a 
magnificent sight— Vesuvius sending up its colossal 
‘* cauliflower’’ of smoke and powdery volcanic sand. 
We make a bioscope picture of that awful shape that 
rises from the crater, filling half the sky with its fantastic 
smudge, a smudge that startlingly resembles a colossal 
cauliflower growing and expanding as we look. 

Next day we try to get to Ottaiano by going the 
other way around the mountain, past Boscotrecase and 
Pompeii. This time we manage, in spite of cinder- 
covered roads, to get as far as San Giuseppe, where the 
greatest loss of life occurred. The town still stands, its 
outward aspect not so bad as we expected to find it. 
But things are far worse than they appear at first sight. 
The havoc wrought here by the fall of cinders was 
peculiar. The houses had flat, concrete roofs, very 
thick and heavy, but not intended to support any excess 
weight. During the fiercest hours of the eruption vast 
quantities of hot cinders and masses of slag fell upon 
this town and the district roundabout. The people kept 
indoors out of the fiery rain. The cinders formed a 
covering on every housetop ; that covering grew thicker 
and thicker as the minutes passed, until two metres, or 
six feet six inches, of cinder-weight was heaped on each 
flat, concrete roof. That was the limit of resistance. 
Crack, crack, crunch, crash, down came roof, ceilings, 
cinders, everything, down through the house; down 
went the furniture, the floors, the inmates, all, down into 
the cellar, all in a confused mass of heavy débris like the 
thick débris of a fallen wall. This happened in nine out 
of every ten houses in this unhappy town. About five 
hundred people lost their lives. The most terrible mor- 
tality was in the church, where some two hundred fright- 
ened folk had takenrefuge. The roof fell in upon them, 
killing all except the fifty who stood nearest the doors or 
under the organ-loft or near the altar in the apse. 


The Dreadful Lava-Mud Brought Fresh Devastation 


ROM San Giuseppe we proceed later to Ottaiano, 

one mile farther on. There the cinder flood is even 
deeper ; there four houses out of every five have been 
crushed in; there the churches are all roofless. As we 
peer into the church of St. Michael we are amazed 
to see that, though the nave is littered deep with the 
wreck of roof and ceiling, the life-size figure of the 
Archangel Michael, patron of that part of the devastated 
town, stands there apparently unharmed, brandishing 
his sword as triumphantly as if no calamity had hap- 
pened. And as we look an old woman crowds in past 
us, and lifting a reproachful finger she shakes it at the 
saint ard cries in earnest utterance, ‘‘Ah, San Michele, 
San Michele, you let this happen, you permitted this to 
come upon your people!’’ And there we left her, 
upbraiding and abusing the local saint as if the image 
were a living being, a mayor or a governor, personally 
responsible tor the disaster and its consequences. 

Thus far we have studied three kinds of devastation 
caused, one by flowing lava, one by flying ashes, one 
by falling cinders. There remains a fourth kind of devas- 
tation that is caused by flowing mud! As we can well 
imagine, ashes covered the cone and higher slopes of 
Vesuvius to a depth of many feet. Then came the rains. 
Heavy, almost tropical rains fell late in May, about six 
weeks after the eruption. Then came the ‘* Flood of 
Mud” at Cercola and San Sebastiano. Those towns 
suffered the nastiest misfortune of all. The rains trans- 
formed the ash-fields into glaciers of mud, and this 
cold, fluid lava came cascading over the ridges and 
down the beds of ancient lava streams toward the towns 
that lie on the side nearest Naples. The brownish tor- 
rent, wide and long and irresistible, sweeps across farms 
and vineyards, uprooting trees, tearing away the vines ; 
then it finds the channels made for it by man, it finds the 
roads, and these become raging canals of mud, leading 
this vile inundation into every house of every town 
through which they pass. 

We had foreseen this mud invasion, and we started for 
the scene as soon as the rains began, but the mud flood 
was too quick for us ; it swept away the railway bridges, 
our train was stalled, and by the time we got to San 
Sebastiano, which lies only five miles from Naples, the 
mud had ceased to flow, and had begun to set like a 
dark-brown cement. We found the dwellings of the 
900r and the villas of the rich filled with mud. Mud lay 
rom three to four feet deep, in barnyards and in gardens. 
And this happened six weeks after the eruption! 
Another mud flood spoiled two other towns still later, on 
November 1, and others may be looked for after periods 
of heavy rain for the next few years, until the loose 
ashes on the Vesuvian slopes have been drained away. 


A Twisted Column of Vapors 10,000 Feet High 


HE traveler in the environs of Naples who sees only 

the effects of the eruption will never be able to pic- 
ture to himself the grandeur and the horror of the scenes 
that we beheld during the terrible ten days from April 7 
to April 17, 1906. There were days when the Neapolitan 
noon was black as blackest midnight, the atmosphere 
thick with gray ashes that turned the sky into an opaque 
roof, and raised high, opaque walls on every side of us, 
as if Naples had been shut up inside a large, black box. 
There were days when all seemed peaceful and the sky 
was clear and Vesuvius seemingly asleep, and there 
were days when the mountain woke suddenly to anger 
and tried to blot out earth and sea and sky. Of all the 
memorable moments those most impressive, longest to 
be remembered, are those we spent at sunrise on the 
third day of the eruption, standing on the water front at 
Naples and gazing toward Vesuvius, then in full view 
and in full fury, throwing toward the high heavens a 
twisted column of black vapors ten thousand feet in 
height, broad-spreading at the top and terrible of 
aspect. Ashes fell that day in Montenegro and in Paris ! 
But at last, Vesuvius, exhausted, fell asleep, her crater 
cold and empty, her cone altered in outline, cut down 
three hundred feet. It is literally true that the top of the 
volcano was blown away by the force of the long- 
continued outbursts. Vesuvius lacks today three hun- 
dred feet of its former altitude. The cone, instead of 
being sharply. pointed, is truncated. Vesuvius is now a 
‘** dumpy-looking’”’ mountain, with a flat top. The noble 
pyramid of other days is gone. 





























The Havoc from the Mountain of Fire 


As Shown in Pictures Supplied by Burton Holmes 


; The Four Streams of Devastation that Poured from Vesuvius: 
The Lava Torrents, the Rain of Ashes, the Cyclone of Cinders and the Flood of Mud 
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A River of Molten Lava from Vesuvius overwhelmed part of the town of Bosco- A Blizzard of Powdery, Gray Ashes raged for hours in Torre del Greco and the 
trecase, filling the streets and submerging many of the smaller houses, and then towns in the neighborhood, choking their streets and doorways with high drifts of 


hardening in a deep layer of great, irregular lumps. this ‘‘ snow that will not melt.’’ 
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A Flood of Mud Composed of Rain-Soaked Ashes cascaded into Cercola and San 
Sebastiano, six weeks after the eruption, washed down the ash-covered sides of the 


volcano by the heavy May rains. 


A Cyclone of Hot Cinders wrecked the towns of Ottaiano and San Giuseppe, crushing 
in roofs, toppling over walls, and destroying smaller buildings. This picture shows 
the Church of St. Michael filled with wreckage. 
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“Seeing Washington” Through a Megaphone 


SIGHT this way, good people, for ‘‘ Seeing 
Washington.’’ We show you all the sights 
of the city: the Washington Monument, 
the Vice-President and other lofty land- 
marks of the city. Tour starts right away. 
We are the only thing in Washington that 
can start without an act of Congress. All 
right, Mike. Let her go. 

Notice the railway station, as we leave it, ladies and 

gentlemen. It is so little and old-fashioned that rural 
* visitors to Washington feel at home as soon as they get 
back to it. The new Union Depot, which is now near- 
ing completion, has a main entrance large enough to 
accommodate a newly-elected Congressman, and side 
entrances small enough to fit him when he goes home at 
the end of his first term. 


We are now on Pennsylvania Avenue. It is called 
the backbone of Washington. This is a mistake, how- 
ever. All the backbone in Washington is in the White 
House. On no other avenue in the country can so 
many important men be seen. A Congressman on 
Pennsylvania Avenue isn’t as important as a traveling- 
man in a Western grocery store. Often the straps ina 
single street car hold up as much as 1200 pounds of 
Senator. One-third of the people you see on this street 
make their living from the Government, and another 
third make their living by writing about the first third. 


_Notice on the left-hand side of the street the active 
gentleman with the scared hair. That is George B. 
Cortelyou, Cabineteur and friend of the President. At 
present he is doing one-night stands in the Cabinet. 





HIS is Washington's fine new post-office. It also 

contains the offices of the Post-Office Department. 
This wonderful department is so perfectly organized 
that a new Postmaster-General could be appointed every 
month without helping or hurting it in the least. 


This handsome young man whom we have just scared 
out of our way is James R. Garfield, Secretary of the 
Interior. Mr. Garfield is following Mr. Cortelyou 
through the Cabinet, but owing to the excellent block 
system used they will never occupy the same office at 
the same time. 


Observe on our right the magnificent marble build- 
ing. It is Washington’s finest hotel. This hotel, like the 
others in Washington, is managed by men of splendid 
bravery. They will undertake to charge anything on 
earth. A Washington hotel can take a millionaire fresh 
from the mines and make him telegraph home for 
money in less time than the hotels of any other city. 


We are now driving around Secretary Taft of the War 
Department. Mr. Taft is to take a seat on the Supreme 
Bench as soon as it is enlarged and strengthened. 


To our right rises the mighty Washington Monument. 
It was once the tallest structure in the United States, 
but the 1907 crop of New York skyscrapers makes it look 
like a stone hitching-post. The Washington Monument 
is 555 feet high and is visible for miles around as a white 
finger pointing Heavenward. 


The large green area through which we are now pass- 
ing is called The Mall. It connects the Capitol with the 
Washington Monument and is the Filipino of Washing- 
ton. The Government owns it, but doesn’t know what 
to do with it. 


EYOND the Washington Monument is the famous 
Long Bridge across the Potomac. It is now being 
torn down to make way for a new bridge. Long Bridge 
is sixty years old and of late has heen so feeble that 
Secretary Taft has not been allowed to cross it. 


From here we can see the celebrated Potomac River. 
Down this river a few miles is Mount Vernon, the home 
of Washington. It has been the custom for years for 
celebrated visitors to plant trees about Washington’s 
tomb. This is practically all that is being done to 
replace the American forests. 


This large building is the National Museum. It con- 
tains a fine collection of early relics of American life, 
including Senator Tillman’s pitchfork, General Jackson’s 
stone wall, the only remaining ship in the American 
merchant marine, and the only old house in which 
Washington did not spend a night. 


By George Fitch 


These are the Botanical Gardens from which Congress- 
men are supplied with buttonhole bouquets. They con- 
tain a specimen of every variety of tree that grows in 
America with the exception of the political plum tree. 
You will find that next door in the Capitol. 


We are now before the Capitol Building, ladies and 
gentlemen, the grandest public building in the world. 
The Capitol is so long that it sometimes takes a Con- 
gressman twenty years to get from the House to the 
Senate, and is so vast that half a dozen battleships are 
often lost in a single pigeonhole. 


HE Capitol, as you observe, stands with its back to 

the White House. No, ma’am, that is not because 
Congress does not like the President. The Capitol was 
built this way. It was originally intended to have 
Washington build up to the east of the Capitol, but the 
old families put the price of lots up so high that they are 
holding them yet. All fashionable Washington lies to 
the rear of the Capitol, which is convenient, because 
most Government influence is exerted from the rear. 


This wing of the Capitol contains the House of 
Representatives. It contains the highest-priced mes- 
senger boys in the country. The Government pays 
them $7500 a year apiece and pays the freight on all 
their speeches. Some of the Congressmen live in hopes 
of going to Heaven, but most of them would be content 
to get into the Appropriations Committee. 


That cloud of smoke pouring out of the window 
means that Speaker Cannon has lighted a fresh cigar. 
Mr. Cannon is Speaker of the House, as you know. He 
is a plain man who believes that mantelpieces were 
made to put feet upon and that art should be confined 
to useful things like cuspidors. 


Next to the House of Representatives is the Hall of 
Statuary. It is filled with petrified statesmen, and makes 
a very pleasant guessing contest, as few of the statues 
are labeled. This hall contains the famous Whispering 
Gallery. You can whisper an absolute secret to a news- 
paper correspondent in one end of this gallery, and it 
will be heard in Honolulu the next morning. 


Notice, please, the magnificent dome of the Capitol. 
It is built of iron and is so firmly bolted to its foundation 
that no lobby has yet been able to steal it. From its 
top rises the Statue of Liberty. She is kept up there 
out of harm’s way. 


This is the Senate wing of the Capitol. Some people 
think the country would fly higher if this wing worked 
better. As a rule each Senator only represents one 
corporation, but sometimes two small corporations club 
together and use the same Senator. The Senate is the 
most magnificent club in the world. One member has re- 
cently resigned because his salary would not pay his dues. 


HE handsome old gentleman whom we are just 

passing is Senator Foraker, who is buzzing around 
the Presidential bee. Senator Foraker is the Benjamin 
Franklin of Washington. He is trying to attract the 
Presidential lightning by means of photographs. 


On our right you will now notice the famous Library 
of Congress. The Library shows how much American 
art has progressed since the Capitol was built. It was 
erected and decorated by Americans, and is being filled 
by American authors at the rate of 111,000 books a year. 


I now have the pleasure of pointing out to you Vice- 
President Fairbanks. Mr. Fairbanks is a Government 
bargain. He is the tallest and the most Vice-President 
that the country ever got for the money. 


This is the Government Printing Office. It is a very 
fine museum of prehistoric printing methods. It pub- 
lishes more secrets than the State Department conceals. 
When an official wishes to conceal some fact absolutely 
from the public he has it printed in the Government 
report. The amount of literature issued each year from 
this office would fill a freight-train three miles long. 
The amount that is read wouldn’t fill a waste-paper 
basket three feet high. 


This red brick object which obstructs the view to the 
south is the Pension Building. It saves the Government 
millions of dollars annually by being several years be- 
hind in its business. 


This is the office of the Department of the Interior. 
It is so called because it has charge of the Indian affairs 
on the theory that the only way the Indian can be 
handled is through his interior. 


The climate of Washington is very mild. There is 
very little snow in winter, most of it turning into slush 
immediately. No patriotic Washington citizen will 
clean his walks with a snow-shovel, as this would be a 
confession of cold weather. Consequently all Washing- 
ton wades in slush after every snowstorm. This makes 
many vacancies in official life and tends to promote 
rotation in office. 


This vast building is the Treasury Building. It is 
now so full of money that it is bulging in the middle. 
Yesterday the 100,oooth visitor was allowed to look into 
the treasure vaults, and every one of the 100,000 has 
said ‘* Turn your back a minute’’ to the guard. 


S WE proceed from Square to Square notice the 
Nation’s martyrs. They are heroes of various kinds 
who have been mangled in bronze by alleged artists. 
No Washington man will willingly do anything to make 
himself a hero for fear a statue will be erected to him 
after he is dead and can’t defend himself. 


We are now in Dupont Circle, named after its oldest 
resident, the statue of General Dupont. This is the 
most fashionable part of Washington and is filled with 
the magnificent residences of millionaires who have 
come to Washington to do genteel housebreaking. 
Washington society is divided into two classes —the 
housebreakers who are trying to get in and the cave- 
dwellers who will not come out. 


Lafayette Square. Notice in this Square the wonder- 
ful equestrian statue of General Jackson. The horse 
has been standing on his hindlegs without other support 
since 1855, and not a single member of the Humane 
Society has objected. 

This is the State, War and Navy Building. The 
Canal Commission is located in this building. It is now 
busy trying to find a man who can cut the necessary 
amount of rock in Panama while his wife can cut the 
necessary amount of ice in Washington. The Panama 
Canal is now being used as a training-school for New 
York street-railway men. 


We are now at the gates of the White House. This, 
ladies and gentlemen, is the busiest place on earth. 
Nine-tenths of the square deals in this country are man- 
ufactured here. As we pass slowly up the avenue notice 
the various processions of people. The line entering the 
east door is composed of new members entering the 
Cabinet. The line leaving the west door is composed 
of retiring Cabinet members. The people who are hold- 
ing their right hands with looks of pain have just met 
the President. 

This low marble barn is the Executive office. Until 
Mr. Roosevelt’s time the White House was considered 
large enough for all practical purposes, but as it was not 
built to withstand high pressures this addition was built. 
Its capacity is nine books, nineteen treaties, forty-five 
investigations and one thousand speeches per annum. 
Nothing is wasted here, ladies and gentlemen. The 
coal-wagon which you see unloading at the rear of the 
building will carry messages to Congress on its return 
trip, and the English language has been cut in two here 
to save time for the stenographers. 


E ARE now coming within view of the President’s 

smile. Presently we shall see the President himself. 
There he is. No, madam, there are not two of him. 
Follow him carefully with your eyes and you will see 
that there is only one of him, but that he is in two places 
at once. While his secretaries are getting their breath 
he has come outside to shake hands with two thousand 
people and hold a clinic on a nine-syllable word. He 
is now about to play a game of tennis with the German 
Ambassador. Between balls he will study art, write a 
chapter in volume 99 of his collected works, and settle 
two international disputes. 


This ends the tour, ladies and gentlemen. Form in 
line to shake hands with the President. If any of you 
have eight children say so and get a souvenir smile. 
All out, please. 
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The American Girl According to Harrison Fisher 


From Original Drawings by Mr. Fisher 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, “The Harrison Fisher Book,” presenting his delinea- 

tions of the American Girl. From this forthcoming book The Journal has 
been allowed to make the selections given on this page. These drawings are, 
individually, protected by copyright by Mr. Fisher and his publishers. 

Next month (September ) there will be a page of drawings by Mr. Fisher, depicting 
“The Wooing of the American Girl.”’ 


. ‘HIS autumn Mr. Harrison Fisher, the well-known illustrator, will publish, through P 4 
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A Girls’ College with a Practical Idea 


By Mary Caroline Crawford, Author of “The College Girl of America” 


college-bred girl does not come knock- 

ing at my door to say that money 
reverses have made it suddenly necessary 
for her to earn her own livelihood, and to 
ask how she may turn her education into 
dollars.” The speaker was a college-bred 
woman, and distinguished as the founder 
and director of one of the most famous 
girls’ schools in the country. That her 
experience is that of many other successful 
women I have every reason to believe. 
“What we greatly need,” she then de- 
clared truly, “is a college which shall help every-day women not 
only to know something but to do something.” 

Since my friend spoke these words Boston has brought into being 
Simmons College—an institution of really national importance, in 
that it gives women not only the broad knowledge by which they shall 
live, but also the professional training which, converted into money, 
makes such living possible. Woman may be a mind—as her most ex- 
citable advocates claim— but she has a body; and unless she commands 
either a good income or a good salary her mentality has scant chance of 
healthy growth. Neither Sophia Smith nor Matthew Vassar — valuable 
as were their contributions to women’s education—thought of this. 

But John Simmons did. An old-time Boston merchant who had 
accumulated a comfortable fortune by slow and sure methods of 
business, he saw, looking out upon the world forty years ago, that 
women were being forced more and more into competition with men, 
and that no educational institution existed to meet the great need of 
instruction which should help women to be independent. So, when 
this man died he left a will providing that his fortune of two millions 
of dollars should be carefully invested until such time as its accu- 
mulated interest might amount to half a million dollars. Then, he 
devised, ‘Simmons Female College” should be established, and in this 
college should be taught “medicine, music, drawing, designing, tele- 
graphy,’”’ and whatever else of art, science and industry should help 
girls to dignified self-maintenance. Perhaps the wisest provision in 
the whole will, as things turned out, was that which deferred the 
starting of the college and so enabled the trustees to study existing 
institutions and to profit by what they there observed. 


Sauce a week goes by that some 





Girls Must be Fitted for Something Besides Teaching 


HE old theory was, of course, that the only thing for an educated 
woman to do was to teach some one else what she had learned. 
But in time there came to be so many more teachers than places that 
lenty of college graduates were found to accept salaries of three 
Saadoed dollars a year in rural High Schools. 

Alongside of this deterioration in educational directions ran, how- 
ever, the tremendous material development of this country and the 
resulting vast opportunities for women in economic work. But 
though the harvest truly was plenteous fit laborers were few. Here 
was Simmons’s opportunity. When, about ten years ago, the funds 
were found to be adequate, the question before the trustees was, 
therefore: “In what work can an educated woman maintain herself ?” 
Telegraphy no longer did for a woman what it promised in Mr. Sim- 
mons’s day; in music and medicine the field was already preémpted. 
What lines, then, should be taught? For what was there deed? 

One of the first schools decided upon was that for the professional 
training of librarians. But a librarian, it was soon seen, must be all 
things to all men. She must know where she can find anything. A lad 
from the grammar school has heard of Napoleon; she must help him 
make the acquaintance of the great General. Then there comes in an 
enthusiast on archeology who wishes to obtain the last and the longest 
word about Greek art. After him a scientist demands her attention, 
and then she is called upon to guide the groping reading taste of some 
silly but book-loving girl. The trustees became convinced that a 
librarian must of all people receive a broad training. But while know- 
ing people and conditions she must also know how to keep her books 
in order. Simmons, it was thereupon resolved, should lay undue 
emphasis neither upon the acquisition of knowledge nor upon mere 
professional skill. Self-culture it would espouse, but self-culture ever 
and always as training for service. 

When Simmons opened its doors four years ago it was found to be, 
therefore, not only a technical school which trained in directions along 
which women had heretofore enjoyed little or no opportunity for study, 
but also a college where the fundamentals of a culture education might 
be had in the four years. In scope this institution is like nothing else 
in America, it will be seen—not even like the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, to which it has been most often compared. For Simmons 
has the combination of education and industry as its chief aim, and 
the desire to produce women at once cultivated and able to serve as its 
highest ambition. That it really meets a very great need in the educa- 
tional world is shown by the fact that although it has only just grad- 
uated its second class it has already more than five hundred students. 
On the day when it opened its doors there were one hundred and 
twenty-five girls waiting to come in. 


Many Professions are Open to the Students 


Lie pupils at Simmons are grouped in diverse schools, according to 
the professional work which they are aiming to adopt. Of these 
schools there are at present six: School of Household Economics; 
Secretarial School; Library School; School of Science; School of 
Horticulture; School for Social Workers. The School of Horticulture 
is the only one of them all which has not flourished. Although a 
careful course has been mapped out few young women have registered 
for it. In the East, at any rate, the remuneration attached to gardening 
is not yet sufficiently large to draw girls in any great numbers to the 
work. All the other schools, however, have large enrollments. 

President Thwing some time ago said of Simmons that he thought 
college graduates would be the first to appreciate it. The years have 
proved the truth of this prophecy. The very earliest applicant for 
entrance was a Smith graduate, and in the School of Household 
Economics, especially, there has been a large registration of women 
already possessed of a degree. 

The School of Household Economics has three different courses. 
Chief of these is the regular four-years’ course, which provides the 
culture of college plus technical training. Thus when a girl gets 
through her studies she is fitted to be the extra-intelligent head of a 
home of her own, or, if she has taken one of the teaching electives, is 
ready to go out as teacher of Household Economics. Again, if the 
course in institutional management has been chosen, she is fitted to be 
the matron of some institution. Or by combining with the School for 
Social Workers an admirable training for settlement work may be had. 
“For engaged girls and others” there is, too, a one-year course, carrying 
nine hours a week of cooking alone, by means of which a really tre- 
mendous amount of knowledge along the lines of sewing, housework 
and the sciences may be acquired. And again there is a special pro- 
vision for girls who are learning to be nurses in the Boston hospitals. 


Most of the Girls Go in for Housekeeping 


VER the work of the School of Household Economics Miss Sarah 
Louise Arnold, A. M., who is also Dean of the college, has a careful 
oversight. Once a week Miss Arnold talks to the students on whatever 
topic of household import is at that moment being discussed. Perhaps 
the sophistries of those apostles who clamor for the “‘freedom’’ of 
women are attacked and punctured at one of these lectures, it being 
shown incidentally that to be free in the highest sense means to be 
free to serve. “She hath no scorn of common things”’ is a quotation 
with which students of this department are early familiarized; for 
Simmons finds it by no means impossible to combine the scientific and 
the spiritual. 

It is interesting, in view of the widely prevalent belief that “higher” 
education is responsible for the passing of the home and for race 
suicide, to note that Simmons’s School of Household Economics is its 
most largely-attended department. Women have discovered that in 
this field, for which they seem naturally adapted, they are beyond the 
fear of masculine rivalry; and in the back of their mind lurks always, 
I believe, hope of a home of their own. That fundamental subject, 
household values, arouses, therefore, the enthusiastic attention that it 
should. Discussions of this topic cover the relative expenditures of a 
household: the rent, the food-supply, the furnishing, the light, fuel, 
service, the outlay for clothes mt for social diversion, with an eye 
to possible illness in the family, increase of its numbers, and even the 
misfortune of temporary lapse of income. It is all made immensely 
practical, too, the girls doing the thing as well as talking about it. 
And always the amount of money available for the culinary department 
of the imaginary household is kept carefully in mind. 

In the Secretarial School the practical is similarly respected. No 
branch of study seems to have been forgotten that might help to produce 
a well-rounded, intelligent and thoroughly-equipped secretary who 
can be of real value to persons engaged in scientific, literary or profes- 
sional pursuits. There is even personal hygiene in the course, with 
enough physiology to make a girl understand the care of her body, the 
idea being that such knowledge as will make of the body the best kind 
of working machine is properly a part of a secretary’s equipment. The 
need of good, plain diet is likewise emphasized. Secretaries which 
Simmons produces will not lunch on éclairs and strong coffee. Nor are 
culture courses and expert typewriting and shorthand neglected. And 
in the fourth year business methods are taken up. 

The Library School has a registration of almost one hundred 
students. Many of these will go out to take their places in the libraries 
with which Mr. Carnegie has so liberally endowed the country, and 
will carry with them a well-rounded education as well as professional 
acumen. All the practical work of this course is done on real 
books. One of the special advantages of taking such a course at 
Simmons lies in the college’s proximity to the Boston Public Library, 
which stands at the head of its class in this country. At Harvard and 
Wellesley, too, are admirable examples of the college library, while 
plenty of good town libraries near by may be visited and observed. 


Practical Training is Given in Organized “Social Work” 


SCHOOL for Social Workers in connection with a college is un- 
usual. That at Simmons was started under the joint auspices of 
two colleges. Men who want to take the course register at Harvard, while 
girls desirous of sociological training enroll themselves at Simmons. 
The director of the school, Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, has had large 
experience in social work, and he is convinced that not only do students 
along this line need both the masculine and the feminine points of view, 
but that they need also the point of view of men and women outside 
the profession they are to enter. The subtle element of character so 
enters in that it is eminently desirable that people from different walks 
of life should share the conferences. Of the women in the class one is, 
therefore, a practicing physician connected with a hospital and dis- 
pensary; another is a member of the Suffolk bar, whose practical experi- 
ence in rent-collecting is of inestimable legal value; another is a trained 
nurse, who has had much experience in district visiting; another is an 
agent of much experience in Associated Charities; another is an over- 
seer of the poor. One man has been social secretary at Mr. George W. 
Cable’s Home Culture Institute in Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Five members of the class are in settlement or neighborhood work, and 
of the last-named some are daughters of rich men, girls who can and 
do cite the case of their coachman’s baby when discussion of charitable 
ways and means is going on. The majority of the class have been at 
college, and almost all of them look forward to some position as worker 
in charitable or neighborhood organizations. The method of study is 
chiefly that of conference, with lectures and addresses on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, but every regular student does field work at a settle- 
ment or similar agency, and also coéperates in Associated Charities’ 
enterprises as a part of the course. 


This College is Meeting a Great Need in Education 


HE administrative head responsible for much of the success of this 

remarkable college is President Henry Lefavour, well known in 
the educational field by reason of his excellent work at Williams 
College. Doctor Lefavour is deeply interested in social questions and 
is sure to make a valuable contribution to industrial education through 
his conduct of college affairs. 

Simmons has just graduated its second class, bestowing upon 
fortunate young women the degree of Bachelor of Science. It did 
not easily receive from Massachusetts the right to grant this degree. 
To certain conservative minds the purposes of the institution seemed 
at first too unsure. But it is now universally admitted that the college 
is meeting a very great need in education. 

Rather curiously, the initial impulse to send girls to Simmons comes 
much more often from the father than from the mother. A prosperous 
physician wrote to the Dean not long ago: ‘‘I have three daughters, 
two of whom have already been graduated from college. Neither of 
them, however, is fitted for self-maintenance, nor can either look 
properly after my home. I’m going to send my third girl to Simmons 
for the Household Economics course! When she gets through she 
shall be my housekeeper until she marries, and if she does not marry 
and is thrown upon her own resources—as she very likely may be after 
my death—she’ll be able tg;turn her education into money.” 

Many there are who share his belief, having been convinced from 
experience and observation that this institution is gloriously in har- 
mony with the spirit and needs of the century. In results, moreover, it is 
living up to its promise. Before its first class had been graduated the 
girls in that class were almost all provided with places. One went to 
be assistant registrar at Mount Holyoke College; one to be librarian at 
the Maine Agricultural Institution. Another librarian went to Clark 
University, still another to the Pittsburg Public Library. Of those who 
have taken post-graduate work at Simmons similarly good things are 
recorded. And so it goes in spite of the fact that the college makes 
no special effort to provide its students with positions. But since 
Simmons girls are so well fitted to fill such positions chances in 
plenty come to them naturally. 
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Robert Schumann 


Love-Songs of the Great 
Composers 


By Daniel Gregory Mason 


II—Robert Schumann 


>)_-THOUGH Schumann’s works are in one 
sk sense as spontaneous as Schubert’s, and are 
indeed incomparable for a certain freshness 
and teeming energy, a close study shows 
that his temperament—thoughtful, intro- 
spective, somewhat melancholy—was quite 

SX different from that of the boyishly impulsive 
Si hubert, and that it is faithfully reflected in his works. 
Schumann was a man of profound feeling and of vivid 
imagination ; athinker, a dreamer, something of a philoso- 
pher, very much a poet; loyal and generous when roused 
to action, but for the most part isolated by his mental 
distinction and superior sensitiveness, and haunted by the 
perplexities of the man who looks beneath the surface of 
life. These native traits were increased by his circum- 
stances — by his long and difficult courtship of Clara Wieck, 
for years opposed by her father; by his loneliness as an 
artist among mercenary or ignorant professional musicians ; 
and by the insanity that darkened his later years. 

In his music a sympathetic listener can hear all the 
passionate aspiration of this rare and lonely spirit, all his 
meditations on the dark problems of life, his questionings 
of Fate, his rapt self-communings in the palace of art which 
his imagination was always building as a refuge from an 
unideal world. Schumann has been called the king of the 
romanticists in music. He expresses the travail of the 
soul which no one who thinks and feels can escape; and 
through it all he sounds the reconciling note of beauty, of 
high, all-dominating artistic power. 








“T Murmur Not” 


T 1S an interesting fact that Schumann’s songs were called 
forth directly and detinitely by the misfortunes and the 
final triumph of his love for Clara Wieck. The great 
majority of the inspired songs were written in the memorable 
year of 1840, the year of final happiness following the long 
period of unsuccessful courtship. In that one year he 
composed one hundred and thirty-eight songs. ‘‘ Since 
yesterday morning,’’ he tells his betrothed in a letter of 
February, ‘‘ I have written about twenty-seven pages of 
music’”’ (the ‘‘Myrthen’’ songs, Opus 25), ‘‘ and I can tell 
you nothing more about it except that | laughed and cried 
over it with delight.’? In March he writes: ‘‘ While I was 
composing I was quite lost in thoughts of you. If I were 
not engaged to such a girl I could not write such music.”’ 
And in May he cries: ‘‘ I should like to sing myself to 
death like a nightingale.” 

The song, ‘‘ I Murmur Not,’’ the seventh in a set com- 
posed to poems by Heine, called ‘‘ The Poet’s Love,’’ tells 
of the hopeless but still noble grief of lovers se parated by 
destiny. 

The keynote of the mood, the sense of relentless Fate, is 
at once struck by the persistent rhythm of the chords in the 
accompaniment, and by the inexorable march of the bass 
down the scale, beginning in the fourth measure. The 
inevitability of this progress, its sternness and deliberation, 
are extraordinarily powerful. At the same time, the human 
pathos and pain, the suffering of the lovers in the presence of 
these vast and hostile forces, are suggested by the constant 
dissonance of the harmony, which c onsists, the student will 
notice, almost entirely of chords of the seventh. Most 
striking of all, however, is the cumulative passion of the 
melody, especially of the earnest phrase in the fifth and 
sixth measures, repeated at a higher pitch and with increased 
intensity in the seventh and eighth. This is an admirable 
example of those ‘‘ bold and soaring lines’’ which a critic 
has pointed to as characteristic of Schumann’s melody. 

A middle part in a less emotional style (measures twelve 
to eighteen) ends with a telling ritard, after which the 
original theme recurs with renewed force, and develops a 


great climax out of the phrase already mentioned. This is. 


now thrice sounded, each time with redoubled passion. 
For deliberation, grandeur, compelling power of emotion, 
it would be hard to find a match for this magnificent pas- 
sage, which is the culmination of the entire song, and 
after w hich a gradual decrease of agitation ushers in the 
ending. 

In the interpretation it is important to remember that 
manly strength and sincerity are as essential to the expres- 
sion as deep sadness. The singer should try to give, not 
a wail of selfish sorrow, but a grand chant of profound but 
still resolute and unflinching grief. 








NOTE — There are three other love-songs which wi!! appear in Mr. Mason’s 
Series: Robert Franz’s ‘* My Fate I Cannot Banish,”’ *“* Sapphic Ode,’’ by Brahms, 
and Grieg’s ‘I Love Thee.’”? The music and words of each will be given in full, 
and there will also be short accompanying articles telling the story of the songs 
and hew they should be sung. 
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“l! Murmur Not” 


(“Ich Grolle Nicht”) 


Words by Heinrich Heine Music by Robert Schumann 


With moderate movement. 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


couple some months ago, and was 

charmed with much in their lives which 
seemed to me ideal. Happiness in the 
married state is my favorite hobby, and 
whenever I see a married couple who are in 
love with each other I am as childishly 
delighted as we all are at sight of a 
couple of young lovers in the halcyon days 
of courting. 

It is too much to expect of life that all 
should be plain sailing, no matter how 
favorable the conditions. Human nature 
is too defective, and the very character of human affinities makes it 
impossible that they remain quite steadfast through the fluctuations 
of passion and the annoyances of every-day life. But now and again 
we do see our ideal of married love in a measure approached, and 
this strengthens our belief as we wish it to be strengthened. 


ax 


This Young Couple Seemed to Love Each Other so truly I was 
astonished to discover a little shadow, a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, on their clear horizon. This cloud was none other than the very 
familiar money question which has, since woman began being con- 
sidered a person worthy of rights, been such a fruitful source of 
trouble between man and wife. 

I noticed that while the man was a good provider, cheerfully pay- 
ing maid and laundress and thoughtful for the wants of his family, 
his wife never had a penny in her little flat pocketbook from one 
day’s end to another. The husband was away all day, and if any 
unforeseen domestic exigency arose in which a little change was needed 
the wife must borrow of me, or her next-door neighbor, or even her 
maid, who was better supplied with cash than she was. 

One evening I brought this subject up before them both, and asked 
the husband why it was that when he left home in the morning he did 
not provide his wife with money in case she needed it while he was 
away. I reminded him that a home is an establishment which needs 
good credit like any other establishment, and that the fact that his 
wife never had any money would affect their standing, and was sure to 
leave its mark on her disposition. I told him he was too good a busi- 
ness man not to see that in failing to provide her with money he was 
abusing his power exactly as an employer would if he should hold 
back the wages of some faithful employee simply because for some 
reason he had power over him to do so. 


ox 


At This Stage in My Discourse the young wife began to cry, and 
inarticulately murmured that she would give anything in the world if 
she could earn some money of her own. At this the husband got 
angry, looked fiercely at her and asked her if she wasn’t comfortable 
and if she had not everything she needed. 

Here was a very important question, and one upon which the 
“woman question” is practically founded. Has the woman whose 
husband feeds, shelters and clothes her, everything she needs ? Women 
have said “‘no”’ to this question, and one item in a long list of things 
which women think they need is always ‘‘a little spending-money.” 
I think this desire for “money of their own” one of the most pathetic 
of women’s longings. The handling of money adds immeasurably 
to a woman’s self-respect, or at least it does for a while until she finds 
out what a futile thing a monthly salary is when you contrast it with 
our modern demands for “decent living.”” A few years’ experience 
as wage-earner and provider for a family generally brings a woman 
to a willingness to allow some good man to manage for her, if only he 
will take from her shoulders the aching load of responsibility. But 
the wife who has had no experience cannot know this; she sees her 
husband handling money, envies his independent air, and daily feels 
herself in the embarrassing position of being regarded as a child and 
having to ‘‘ask” for money, with the distressing possibility of being 
refused. Many men solve this difficulty by giving their wives an 
‘‘allowance.’”’ I detest the sound of this word and am sure other 
women do; I should like ‘‘share” or even “wages” better. Allow- 
ance smacks of gratuity or charity, while the good wife if she does her 
duty certainly earns a reasonable compensation. 


ox 


| was so Grieved to See a Bitterness Growing between my young 
friends that I talked very earnestly to them both, and at the end of our 
conversation the man very cordially said to me that my advice had 
not fallen on stony ground, and that in future he would never leave 
the house without seeing that his wife had some money. But the 
very next morning after kissing her good-by he started away without 
leaving her a penny. She very timidly reminded him of it. 

In this she made a grave mistake; a man should never be timidly 
reminded of anything. Few men are constituted to appreciate timidity. 
It generally calls out all the tyranny of their nature. Women are 
creatures of extremes. I have noticed that in asking for money they 
either cringe or bully. Seldom, indeed, do they approach the subject 
in the calm, businesslike way that invariably carries conviction with it. 
In this instance, the man, after hurriedly rummaging his pockets, 
found that he had only enough money to see him through the day, as he 
was going out of town. “But I will make you a check,” he said. 

The wife turned to me. ‘“ You see,’’ she said. 

“But he will make you a check, my dear.” 

“Oh, I suppose it is not important enough for that,” she said mood- 
ily. “I can get along some way.” 

But I stopped her. “Not at all,” I urged. “Take the check by all 
means, and if you can’t get out to cash it I will cash it for you and you 
will be provided for for several days.”’ 

I must say I am sure the man hadn’t intended to make the check. 
It was a bluff—but nothing does a man so much good as to “call his 
bluff.” He wrote out the check a bit sulkily (few men can write a 
check cheerfully and I see where they are right—it is a dreadful thing 
to be trying to reach a certain figure on your bank account and be 
obliged to write a document that will diminish it). 


ext 


It was This Sulkiness, This Shade of Disappointment or disap- 
proval on his face, that kept his wife from asking him for money which 
she actually needed and made her do ridiculous things, resort to subter- 
fuges and try to do without necessities. After he was gone I pro- 
ceeded to give her a talk about the simple common-sense by which 
love must at all times be guided, and I tried to make her see that she 
was taking a sentimental view of the money question. She wanted 
every cent which passed from his hand to hers to be in the nature of a 
love-gift, even if it was twenty cents to pay the garbage-man. But you 
can never clothe money in a sentimental garb, and one must for the 
time being lay aside sentiment when dealing with it. A better under- 
standing of business would help many a married woman to happiness. 

In this case the woman was sensitive, and instead of seeking to 
get rid of sensitiveness and to cultivate a more businesslike attitude 
toward her life-partner she was allowing every passing expression 
of his face to affect her spirits, and thus encouraging a morbid 


| WAS in the home of a young married 











disposition which could not fail to end in unhappiness. Women love to 
nurse their wrongs and to imagine that theirs is an exceptional case. I 
do not know how many women have written to me triumphantly that 
they have a “real trouble.”” Now I believe that in the instance just 
cited the woman was to blame. It was her lack, not his, that was 
causing a bitterness to creep in. She was willing to suffer in silence, 
and her willingness was fostering his naturally “close” tendency. 


ox 


Last Year a Wall Decorator Told Me of a Farmer and his wife 
who came into his shop to buy wall-paper. The woman stood timidly 
back while the man explained that they wanted some cheap paper for 
the settin’-room. Two patterns were especially admired, one being 
ten and the other twelve and a half cents. The man decided on the 
ten-cent pattern. The poor wife, who had scarcely spoken a word, 
finally picked up courage to remark that she liked the blue paper so 
much the better she wished they could have it. The merchant hastily 
computed the cost of the room and found that for the entire room 
there would be a difference of only thirty-five cents. He said to the 
husband, ‘There will be only thirty-five cents difference—perhaps, as 
your wife likes the blue so much better, and it is the sitting-room ,” 
But the man persisted in his first choice. ‘It’s no matter about the 
looks,’’ he said; “the other wil! do just as well.” By this time the 
merchant was angry. He felt so sorry for the poor wife standing 
silently by. ‘Why, man,” he remonstrated, “you are disappointing 
your wife and making her unhappy for thirty-five cents!” The 
farmer laughed, but did not change his decision, and the wife meekly 
followed him out with the ten-cent paper. 

Now do you suppose I would have allowed any man on earth to 
paper my sitting-room in paper I didn’t like? No, indeed; and this 
was exactly what was the matter between this well-to-do country 
couple. The man knew she would submit. It was lifelong habit 
with him. The woman was lacking. She had chosen her own attitude. 


ox 


My Contempt is About Evenly Divided between this man, who 
would crucify his wife’s feelings for thirty-five cents, and the man, 
whose type is so common nowadays, who allows his wife to ruin him 
because he hasn’t the heart to deny her anything she wishes for. The 
amount of money which is spent yearly by women whose husbands 
cannot afford the luxuries in which they indulge them is appalling, 
and the type of woman who will not work, who dresses extravagantly, 
and lives only for excitement and pleasure, while her husband is 
slaving in a store or office, is one of the menaces to our civilization. 

When will the clever housewife and her husband learn that she 
is a business woman? This is a claim that all good housekeepers and 
mothers can make. The woman is a business woman when she 
knows her business, when she understands being in the true sense 
mistress of a home establishment. No woman can properly under- 
stand this unless she knows how to spend money to good advantage, 
and it is a belief of mine that almost any man, unless he be of the 
hedgehog variety (and there are not so many of them any more), 
will appreciate this quality in a woman. It may take years to sub- 
stantiate her claim. She may come up through great tribulation, she 
may have to live with a stingy man and in a sense adapt herself to 
his ways, but if she is bright and determined to make the most of the 
material in hand her life will be a success from some point of view. 


er 


My Observations Have Been Made almost wholly among people 
of limited means. I do not know many rich people. It is a theory of 
mine, however, that life is very much alike in all grades of money 
standing. We have our ambitions, and they differ only in cost and 
in proportion. I must say that in my experience the majority of men 
are “little” in their money dealings with their wives—that is, they 
are if their wives will allow them to be. Men like to make children 
of their wives. It is inherent, this patriarchal air, the heritage of 
centuries, as the dependent air is the heritage of the woman. This 
“‘littleness” in money matters I think belongs to the country—it is 
the city man who ruins himself for an extravagant wife. As to the 
“spending-money” women are always complaining about the lack 
of, it is a fact that women are given to spending money for foolish- 
ness. There is so much trash constantly displayed to attract them! 
Women are wont to say that they have a natural love for beauty and 
for harmonious surroundings, and that men are constantly denying 
them the means of satisfying this taste. But there is a question whether 
women have a natural taste for beauty. They buy and wear and 
clutter their houses with so much that is useless and ugly—is it beauty 
they are striving for, or merely the sense of luxury in the possession 
of fine things? Perhaps the man is not so far mistaken when he 
hates to see money spent for useless things. 


or 


This Would be a Profitless Discussion were it not for the hope of 
inspiring the home woman with new confidence in her claim upon the 
business of life. When we begin considering the best things of life 
do we not always place home among the first? The home keeper 
then has charge of something the value of which cannot be reckoned 
in dollars and cents. She is dealing with priceless things and her 
wages are payable in priceless values. This may sound a bit senti- 
mental, but in reality it is very practical. I know that many a woman 
has broken away from what she considered the dwarfing influence of 
home with its lack of “‘money of her own,” and its seeming depend- 
ence, and gone into business just for the pleasure of feeling the actual 
cash in hand. But few of them, indeed, if they speak truthfully, will 
not, when they grow old and tired, admit that the quiet, the leisure 
hour, the pleasing variety of woman’s work at home holds a com- 
pensation that more than offsets a “good salary to do what one 
pleases with.” In the first place, nobody can ‘‘do what he pleases” 
with his salary. The place seems to be prepared for every dollar before 
it is earned. The vast majority of men philosophically pay out all 
they earn each month for the “living expenses” of the family. If 
home did not offer many joys which money cannot buy life would be 
indeed a poor thing. It is for the preservation of these joys that 
woman needs to cultivate both sides of her nature—the practical 
and the sentimental. She needs them both in her business. 


or 


Let Us be Too Clever Ever to Assume the mendicant attitude, or 
the air of bitter pride under injustice; let us make life yield us 
something better than that. A broad tolerance, an appreciation of 
relative values, the inestimable blessing of ‘‘ busvness’’—these are the 
understandings that women need to learn. Men need to learn to 
trust their wives more, for by trusting in one whose life is close to 
your own you develop a worthiness and reliability in proportion 
to your confidence. Meet the money question like two rational beings, 
not like a foolish tyrant and a proud subject. Harmony in the 
married state depends more upon an understanding regarding the 
money question than on almost any other thing. 
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Suitable Stables for Small Places Cottage 


Illustrations from Photographs Made Especially for The Journal 


e 
W exe building a stable on a small country place it is most important to consider carefully its architectural relation to its eating 


surroundings, and to model it so that it will add an element of attractiveness rather than a note of discord, as is so often 
the case. Although no building plans have been prepared for these stables a variety of designs are shown on this page which 
THE JOURNAL hopes will offer some valuable suggestions to its readers. 








Three or four years ago 
few houses of less value 
than $5,000 were heat- 
ed by Steam or Water; 
but as the public has 
rapidly come to learn 
of this greater living- 




















OOD proportion is shown in the outlines of the simple HIS stable is sufficiently large to provide accommodation 
stable shown above, which is constructed of rough stone, for the coachman and his family. It is constructed entirely comfort, the use of these 
pebble-dashed walls and timbered gables. Designed by of shingles, which are left to weather. Designed by Edwin 
Walter F. Price. J. Lewis, Jr. outfits has extended 
into the $2,500 cottages, 
T IS evident that the owner of the stable below appreciates N THE lower walls of the stable which is illustrated below ° 
the importance of an attractive setting. Note the bed of a most excellent use has been made of rough field-stones and today into the 
hydrangeas, the climbing vines and the trees in the back- which have been gathered on the place. Designed by 
ground. Benjamin W. Morris, Jr. $1,000 homes and even 





sei cottages of less value. 


AFRICAN g [DEAL 


are no longer called ‘‘luxuries,”’ 
because proven to be an econ- 
omy for any home, however 
small. IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators pro- 
vide uniform warmth in ail 
rooms, far or near, and under 
perfect control. They bring no 
ashes, dust, or coal gases into 
the living-rooms. They are 
noiseless, absolutely safe, and 
will outlast the house. They 
require no more caretaking in 
heating 5 to15 rooms than to 
run a stove for 1 room. Their 
fuel savings, cleanliness, and 
protection to family health 
soon repay the cost of the 
outfit. Whether your cottage, 
house, store, office, school, 
church, etc., is OLD or new, 
in town or country, you can 
at a small investment escape 
from the labor-laden winters 
of attending to old-fashioned 
warming methods. 


ADVANTAGE 6: IDEAL Boilers 
will supply the necessary heat for not 
less than 8 hours in zero weather with 
one charging of 
coal. The house 






























































HE white trim and warm gray walls of this clapboard ERE is a neat, clean-cut stable which, although not large, ed kept warm all 
stable are particularly suited to a small country place is ample for the requirements of the summer place in night and there 
with a quiet, rural landscape. Numerous windows give plenty New Hampshire on which it is built. There is quite a slope is ample fire to 
of ventilation and light. in the rear which provides good drainage. start up for the 
next day. The 

OUGH-FACED stone laid in white mortar and shingles HERE are electric lights and all modern conveniences in firepot is large 
stained a dark brown have been consistently used in the the stable illustrated below, which is on a small estate and deep, hold- 
construction of the stable shown below. The effect is strong near Boston. The shingled walls and roof are stained a ing ample sup- 
and vigorous. grayish brown. ply of coal, thus 
maintaining 

slow, steady 





burning fire, 
which is effect- 
ive and most 
economical. 





IDEAL Boiler of Round : 
Type showing large 8- Write for 
hour fuel capacity and our latest 72- 


space for thorough com- 
bustion of coal gases page book ‘‘Cot- 


and air. tage Heating” 
(mailed free), full of valuable sug- 
gestions and illustrations. Sales 
Branches and Warehouses throughout 
America and Europe. 
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How to Live Without a Fire 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


smaller towns apartments are arranged 

with hot water and without attachments 
for stoves; in other words, the apartments 
are intended to be used as sleeping-rooms 
only. In many cases, however, the stenog- 
rapher, the secretary, the student must 
economize by having one or two light meals 
in her room, and I have been asked many 
times what materials could be kept and used 
which do not require reheating or cooking, 
and how two persons could live well with 
an alcohol coffee-pot and a teakettle. 

Breakfasts are easily managed, especially for those who do not use 
meats. In many places the hot water from the spigot is almost boiling, 
and is quite hot enough for tea. If coffee is wished, an alcohol coffee- 

t or a teakettle is a necessity; this will supply freshly-boiled water 
for tea and coffee, and for the cooking of an egg. Three saucepans in 
addition to these things will give you all the necessary utensils for 
three meals a day. 

Fruits of all kinds are best raw, and for breakfast one may have a 
dead-ripe peach, or an apple, orange, grapefruit, a very ripe banana, 
or prunes that have been soaked over night and are not cooked. If 

ou have never eaten prunes prepared in this way try them and per- 
ood you will never cook them again. Wash them thoroughly, then 

ur over just enough cold water to cover. In the morning they will 
oe absorbed all the water and will be soft and delicious. 

Breads, of course, can be purchased outside, or you can use instead 
some of the various cooked cereals. Do not try raw or uncooked 
cereal foods. Foods containing starch cannot be easily digested, and 
it is scarcely worth while to upset your digestion in an experiment of 
this sort. There is nothing to be gained and much to be lost by eating 
raw, starchy foods. Dried meats must be cooked. All animal foods 
should be subjected to heat to remove the danger of pathological 
germs. Starchy foods, such as potatoes, beans, old peas, cereals, 
chestnuts and macaroni, must be cooked to rupture the starch cells. 
Most green vegetables are better cooked because the hot water softens 
the fibre; otherwise there is no necessity for subjecting them to heat. 
As breakfasts should be light, one can find quite enough in the list of 
cereals and edible fruits. With the alcohol teakettle an egg may be 
coddled or poached, and this all done on a little table in the living- 
room. There will] be hot water from the spigot for dish-washing. 


|: THE large cities and in many of the 





It is Well to Have Some Canned Goods on Hand 


HE only nitrogenous foods that are safe without cooking are nuts: 

pecans, pine-nuts, English walnuts and hazelnuts all contain the 
muscle-making elements. A handful of nuts, a dish of cooked cereal 
and fruit will be quite enough to form a balanced meal. 

Do not forget, however, the long list of salads that, with bread and 
butter, make a complete meal. A little oil and vinegar, seasoned 
lightly with salt, flavored with a little garlic or onion, may be poured 
over a dish of chopped nuts on lettuce leaves; or a tomato stuffed with 
sardines, or covered with mayonnaise dressing. A canof peas may 
be drained, washed in cold water, mixed with mayonnaise dressing 
and served in a scooped-out tomato. If this is to be a meal, dust a 
few chopped pecans over it. 

It is wise, if there is a small closet in the room, to buy a few cans of 

eas, sardines, a jar of anchovies, two or three pounds of shelled pecans, 
English walnuts, a bottle of tarragon vinegar, a bottle of oil, salt, a 
can or two of chillies, sugar, tea and coffee, and two or three pack- 
ages of cooked cereals, This will give variety. 

Fruits should be purchased from day to day as needed. In a small 
family it is wise to buy small quantities of two or three varieties; for 
instance, a pound of prunes, a couple of oranges, two apples, perhaps 
a couple of bananas, and any small fruits that are in season. Small 
fruits are perishable and must be used at once; use the others alter- 
nately, giving variety. 

There are many kinds of canned meats that might be recommended. 
Personally, I feel that, in hot weather, one may do without meats rather 
than to use those preserved. Sardines are usually perfectly safe, and 
may be used with plain lemon-juice or served as a salad. 

Cheese, carefully mixed with a little cream, and seasoned with salt, 
spread between slices of bread and butter, has more than meat value, 
and, with a lettuce salad and French dressing, forms a complete meal. 
Cheese may also be made into tiny balls, with half an English walnut 
pressed intoeach. Put these on lettuce leaves and cover with French 
dressing. 

With a little ingenuity and inventiveness two meals may be had in 
the room, breakfast and luncheon; and, if one cares to have a light 
dinner, any of the articles mentioned may be worked over into a good 
and appetizing meal. 

Some of the canned soups are very carefully made, and, with whole- 
wheat bread and butter, form a very nice meal; but this is summertime 
and soups are not attractive. Put them aside for the cold days. 


Many Things Can be Bought Already Cooked 


N SOME cities one can purchase at the “delicatessen ” freshly-cooked 
meats, and! think these are to be recommended perhaps once or 
twice a week. You can also purchase freshly-baked beans, but the 
canned baked beans are, as a rule, palatable, wholesome and nutritious. 
They always take the place of meat, and with a salad, either tomato 
or lettuce—neither requiring fire—you have a complete meal. Cold 
boiled potatoes, potato salad, boiled beets, pickled string-beans, with 
oil dressing, herring, cold corned beef, and collared beef, can also 
be found here in good condition. 

Starchy foods are not easily canned, and for this reason a person 
living without fire must depend entirely upon bread and crackers for 
this portion of the diet. With an alcohol teakettle, however, one may 
boil a little rice or perhaps cook a handful of spaghetti; this, with a 
little cheese and tomato, is again a complete meal. 

Cooking without fire, or with an alcohol “stove,’’ requires thought, 
care, ingenuity and intelligence. It does not require any more time, 
perhaps less; but one must learn to be neat and accurate. 

Fresh meat may be cooked over a very small blaze. If you care to 
try it buy half a pound of finely-chopped lean beef; put a little sauce- 
pan over your alcohol flame; when hot drop in the meat, stir it quickly 
until every portion has come in contact with the heat. Dust it lightly 
with salt, take ic from the burner, add half a tablespoonful of fresh 
butter and serve at once. This is juicy, tender and delicious. With a 
salad that has been previously prepared, and good bread and butter, 
what more do you want? 

For the evening meal now and then use a raw egg. Separate the 
yolk and the white, beat the white until it is very stiff. Drop into it 
the yolk, mix thoroughly, heap it into a dainty dish, dust it with pow- 
dered sugar, and use with any sweet wafer as a dessert. This will give 
the nitrogenous food necessary for a single meal. Add, if you like, 
a tomato mayonnaise or a lettuce salad and bread and butter. 
This gives the balanced ration and forms a dainty meal. There 


is no harm in using nitrogenous food at the close of a meal, but 
it is not customary, and we frequently confound our conventional, 
unnatural ways with the things that are right. 

There are a number of salads that may be used in this plan of light 
housekeeping, such as salmon, on lettuce leaves, covered with French 
dressing or mayonnaise dressing; canned shrimps are usually good— 
not wholesome, but palatable—and may be served with French or 
mayonnaise dressing. In a family of two the yolk of an egg with four 
tablespoonfuls of oil would be quite sufficient to make a good mayon- 
naise. Use the white of the egg for a dessert or some sweet dish. 


Have a Small Refrigerator if Possible 


SMALL nursery refrigerator is, of course, a convenience, but not 
a necessity. One with capacity for ten pounds of ice and suffi- 
ciently large to hold a bottle of milk, one of cream and a bowl of butter, 
is quite large enough. The tank at the end is a water-cooler. To save 
time and ice boil the water at night, pour into a covered granite kettle 
and stand at the window tocool. ‘Turn it into the tank in the morning. 
Keep the refrigerator covered with asbestos or flannel, or in a fancy- 
covered box in a cool part of the room. 

One can get a very handsome combination coffee-pot and chafing- 
dish. The teakettle and saucepans, however, do just the same work 
and are less costly. Buy one deep platter that will fit down in a vege- 
table-dish to use as a “‘warming dish.” Fill the vegetable-dish with 
boiling water, place on it the platter, lift the omelet, eggs or meat, put 
over the cover and carry at once to the table, to keep warm while you 
make the tea or coffee. 

A few doilies and some extra cups will permit dainty afternoon teas. 
Entertain and be hospitable even in sma!l quarters. Iced tea, iced 
coffee or iced chocolate is easily served and need be accompanied only 
by sweet wafers or graham crackers. Pass stuffed dates or candied 


fruits as a sort of finish. Orange peel or cherries may be easily can- 
died over the alcohol lamp. Stuffed dates, figs, prunes and cherries 
do not require fire. Cherries and currants are palatable and sightly 
when dipped in royal icing and dried in a sieve. Serve in a shallow 


glass dish. 


You may even now and then give a dinner or a luncheon. Use fruit 
cocktails or grapefruit for the first course, and have a cold dessert, or 
finish with salad, cheese, crackers and coffee. 

All who have carefully studied the art of dining agree that refinement 
and good taste demand that the menu must not be elaborate, but well 


blended and happily served. 


Aim first at simplicity, then at completeness. 


Bills-of-Fare for Six Days 


HE following bills-of-fare will aid in the art of living without a fire. 
They are all very easily prepared. 


BREAKFAST 
Blackberries 
Cereal and Cream 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Tomato Salad 
Whole-wheat Bread and Butter 


DINNER 
Uncooked Nut Roll 
Fruit Salad 
Bread and Butter 
Tea Punch Wafers 


BREAKFAST 
Coddled Eggs Roils 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Buttermilk 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Raspberries 
DINNER 
Tomatoes Stuffed with Sardines 
Mayonnaise Dressing 
Brown Bread 
Banana Fluff, Cream 
(Use White of Egg) 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Zwieback with Cheese Milk 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Crackers with a Bowl of Half Milk 
and Half Cream 
DINNER 
Fruit Cocktail 
Creamed Nuts in a Border of 
Grated Stale Brown Bread 


eas 
Lemon Jelly Lady-fingers 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Eggs Rolls 
Coftee 


ILLUNCHEON 
Cheese Sandwiches 
Lemonade 


DINNER 
Clam Bouillon 
Creamed Codfish 
‘Tomato Salad 
Rice with Cream 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced Bananas in Cereal, Cream 
Coffee 


ILLUNCHEON 
Curry of Rice 
Brown Bread and Butter 


DINNER 
Creamed Chipped Beef 
on Unsweetened Zwieback 
Cucumber Salad 
Fruit Wafers 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Scrambled Eggs 
Bread and Butter Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Mayonnaise of Peas on Lettuce 
Bread and Butter 
Poor Man’s Tartlets 
(Use White of Egg) 


DINNER 


Hot Canned Salmon 
Sauce Hollandaise 
Cucumber Salad 
White Bread and Butter 
Cream Cheese Jelly 
Crackers Coffee 


The Outfit You Should Purchase 


UY an alcohol “lamp” with a good rim, large and strong enough 
to bear a quart of water in a teakettle or saucepan. 


Alcohol lamp. . . . . $1.25 
A small granite teakettle . .50 
2 small granite saucepans. .40 
Sie sk 25 
ll .10 
1 French knife .... 25 
1 small working-board. . 10 
A folding-table . . . . 1.00 
A small nut-grinder. . . .50 
Two granite bowls . . . .40 
1 small dishpan. ... .20 
Ses & 8 ee .20 
a .10 
SG ce wc we .05 
I measuring-cup. .. . 10 
3 dinner-plates . ... 25 
2 small platters _ 20 
2 small vegetable-dishes . 20 
1 salad-bowl . ... . 25 
SOPs 6 HS 10 
3 finger-bowls. . .. . 30 
3 breakfast-plates . . . «30 


3 cups and saucers. . . $ .30 
3 demi-cups .... .» .30 
1 tin coffee-pot .... 10 
1 china coffee-pitcher . . 25 
ee rr re “45 
1 milk-pitcher .... 25 
ee 10 
1 sugar-bowl «2a -I0 
3 little fancy Japanese 

dishes . : se & 30 
6 water-glasses . . . . -50 
9 Taney DOW. . wt 20 
A box for salt and one for 

Meer 4g sk 20 
A cruet for oil and one for 

ne ¢ «wy es @ -20 


6 tablespoons. . . . . 1.50 
6 teaspoons .... . 1.00 
GCmew +s is te es 
OBees © ee ew ee 





Total . . . . . $25.00 





NOTE — In the next issue of The Journal Mrs. Rorer will tell ‘* Why Cooking is So 
Easy for Me, and Such Drudgery for the Average Woman.”’ 
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is Meat 


In these summer days 
when your system is 
tryirg to renew its 
: vigur and power cut 
), out meats and pas- 
tries and make your 
stomach happy with 
SHREDDED WHEAT. 
It contains more nu- 
triment than meats and 
| is more easily digested. 
It contains all the 
muscle-making, brain- 


| building elements in the 
uu 








ss 


whole wheat made di- 

gestible by steam-cook- 

ing, shredding and 
baking. 

It presents the maxi- 
mum of nutriment in 
smallest bulk and with the 
least tax upon the digestive 
organs. 





| One biscuit inthe morn- 
|} ing with milk or cream or 
withfresh fruits willsupply 
all the energy needed for 
half a day’s work or play. 

Theideal food for grow- 
ing children, containing 
all the elements for the 
building of healthy tissue, 
goodbrainand sound teeth. 

A food to grow on, to 
work, to live on. 

More nourishing and 
more easily digested than 
mushy porridges. 

The standard cereal 
food of the world. 

Every grocer sells it. 


If you like Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit for Breakfast you 
will like Triscuit, the Shred- 
ded Wheat Wafer, as a 
toast with butter, cheese or 
marmalades. 


“It’s All in the Shreds’”’ 


THE NATURAL 
FOOD COMPANY 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 
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How to Mark Household Linens 


The First of Two Lessons on This Subject 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 


household linen I feel that I am answering a great many letters all at 

one time, and also numerous unasked questions which are in your 
minds in regard to this very interesting needlework subject. There 
are many things about which it is not necessary to know the pre- 
scribed way of doing 
them, because almost 
any expedient may be 
adopted. A certain 
modicum of common- 
sense with the eyes 
wide open is a safe 
guide in two-thirds of 
the questions which 
arise. Then there is 


| TELLING you about the making, embroidering and marking of 














A hem of this sort is, of course, carried around the four sides. 
Tablecloths should have a two or three inch hemstitched hem with 
mitred corners. To mitre a corner turn the hem on both sides and 
crease it sharply; then open the hems and cut diagonally across the 
corner—an eighth of an inch from what will be the corner when 
finished. Fold the 
hems again and turn 
under the diagonal 
edges and blind-stitch. 

The position for the 
monogram on a table- 
cloth is at the host- 
ess’s right-hand 
corner two inches from 








a more limited class 
of subjects about 
which a kind of 
authority has grown up. These subjects have been treated in the same 
way so many times that we are able to predicate rules for them. These 
rules, too, started at the same source of common-sense, but then they 
have become rules by usage. And so it is in the case of marking and 
making household linens. There is much satisfaction in telling 
people about things of 
this sort, because I 
feel very much at ease 
in stating the facts. 


3433 — Charming Border for a Pillow-Case, for 
Which Transfer Patterns Can be Supplied 





OW, in the first 

place, sheets and 
pillow-cases are gen- 
erally bought ready 
made in these days, 
but they may be much 
better made at home 
if one has leisure to do 








each edge. Two mon- 
ograms are often used 
on a tablecloth; in 
this case the second 
one is placed diagonally opposite the first, two inches from where 
the cloth turns the edge of the table. Monograms may also be placed 
lengthwise on the cloth on each side of the centre, just outside of the 
centrepiece. They should, of course, be put as near as possible to the 
centrepiece in order not to come too close to the plates. Either of these 
positions for the mon- 
ogram is correct. In 
the first position the 
monogram is placed 
with the base toward 
the end of the table, 
and in the second with 
the base toward the 
side of the table. The 
single initial may be 
used instead of the 
monogram. 


Sideboard Cover Showing How the Linen is 
Made to Conform to the Shape of the Furniture 











the work, and then the 
best sets may become 
pretty fancy-work, 
as hemstitching is 
pleasant work to do, especially on the coarse linen sheetings. The 
top hem on sheets should be three inches deep, and may be single or 
double hemstitch—that is, if they are linen. Cotton sheets may either 
be firmly hand-hemmed or neatly hemmed by machine. Pillow-cases 
should be made an inch 
larger than the pillow, so 
that they will slip on easily, 


3432—Transfer Patterns for the Embroidered 
Border on This Sheet Can be Supplied 








HE position for the 

initial or mono- 
gram on a napkin is 
readily obtained. 
Fold the napkin in half through the centre and again lengthwise. 
Now fold it in the opposite direction and again on itself, thus form- 
ing a square folded four times, which is, of course, the usual way of 
folding a napkin. Now lift one corner and crease its diagonal. Open 
the napkin and crease the 
opposite diagonal of the 
same corner by laying the 


Here a Towel is Marked with Three One-Inch 
Letters, an Inch Above the Hem 




















A Square Carving-Cloth with an Em- 
broidered Monogram in One Corner 











in which case they wear much longer. 
The hem on the pillow-case should be 
two inches and a half deep and hem- 
stitched to match the sheet. A beautiful finish to a pillow-case is to 
buttonhole a simple scallop along the hem, and then cut away the 
material around the edges. Set the monogram an inch above this 
scalloped hem in the middle of one side of the pillow-case, with its 
base toward the hem. In the illustration at the top of this column is 
shown a border design for a pillow-case embroidered 
in solid French style, with the monogram just above 


One Correct Placing of a Monogram on a Tablecloth is on the 
Right Hand of the Hostess 














Dinner-Napkin, Creased to Find the 
Position for the Letter 





——— 


two sides of this corner together. The 
point where these diagonals intersect 
is the point for the centre of the mono- 
gram or initial, as indicated in the illustration above. The initial may 
be placed with its base square toward the right-hand side of the napkin, 
on the diagonal, or in the centre of one side. 

Serviettes or small tea-napkins are usually about twelve inches 
square, including an inch hem. They are also very pretty with a 
scalloped edge as shown below. Three small block 
letters or a single initial may be used to mark them. 





the border in the centre of the pillow-case. The 
position for the monogram on the sheet is the same 
as on the pillow-case, an inch above the hem in the 
middle of the width with the base toward the hem, 
so that when the sheet is turned over the monogram 
will have the right position on the bed. 

There may be a delicate running design above the 
plain hem, as shown in the second illustration, solidly 
embroidered in satin stitch. When a band of 
embroidery of this sort is used the monogram is 
raised above it. Monograms on pillow-cases may be 
from two to three inches in height, and on sheets 
from three to four inches. Towels should be marked 
with a single two-inch letter or with three one-inch 
letters. The position for a monogram or letter on 
a towel is in the centre an inch above the hem. 


ABLECLOTHS and napkins are ordinarily 
finished with a French hem. A French hem is 
made by turning first an ordinary hem —that is, turn 
once and over a second time. Now turn it back 
upon itself so that the right side of the hem will lie 
upon the right side of the material, and top-sew the 








These little serviettes are very useful, as they make 
pretty tray-covers and may also be used to cover 
sliced bread or cake. Covers for small hand-trays 
should be made to fit the tray exactly. 


Y-THE-WAY, an excellent idea for a carving- 
cloth that is newer than the conventional oblong 
style is one made of a large napkin or a piece of linen 
about twenty-six inches square. This should be 
finished with a two-inch hemstitched hem all around, 
mitred at the corners. Embroider a handsome 
monogram in one corner. A carving-cloth of this 
kind should be placed on the table diagonally instead 
of straight, with the monogram toward the centre. 
Sideboard and serving-table covers should be 
shaped to fit the tops of these pieces of furniture. 
If the lines are straight the covers may be hemmed, 
otherwise the best finish is a buttonhole scallop, as 
it is possible to make this to conform to a shaped 
edge. It is also practical to cut away spaces in the 
backs of the covers to make them fit the supports for 
shelves and mirrors on sideboards. 








edge. When this is finished spread out the hem and 
crease it flat. This forms a much stronger hem 
than the one usually known and sewed with the 
hemming-stitch. The raw edges only of table- 


Simple Luncheon Set Finished 
by a Buttonhole Scallop 


Simply monograms alone without any other orna- 
mentation make a very chaste and beautiful decora- 
tion for Juncheon-sets, as you can see by the centre- 

piece and doily illustrated, the edges of which are 
finished with a buttonhole scallop. No daintier 





cloths and napkins should be hemmed. The 
hem on the napkin should be as narrow as it is 
possible to turn it—that is, about an eighth of an 
inch. The hem on a tablecloth should be a 
quarter of an inch wide. Number 50 sewing 
cotton should be used, and the work should be 
very firm in order not to rip out. 

Now, in the case of decorative hems for table- 
cloths and napkins, the width is different. A — 








set of linens could be imagined than these. 

Let me tell you in conclusion that a bride’s 
linen should always be marked with the initials 
of her own name; it is the same rule which applies 
to the wedding presents and bridal silver. This 
is a universal custom, as no prospective bride can 
safely make use of her intended husband’s initial 
until after the marriage has been performed. 








napkin if hemstitched should be finished with 
an inch hem and the corners should be mitred. 


Serviette or Tea-Napkin Marked with a 
Single Letter 


Next month I shall complete this subject in 
an article on the method of embroidery by 
which this work is done. 





Transfer patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the embroidered borders on sheet and pillow-case (Nos. F432 and 34377) can 
be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer im patterns, or by mail, giving number and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Handy Pins 
Exquisite Designs 


As Handy Pins are destined for almost end- 
less uses, and, because of their practical and 
artistic nature, these dainty little requisites are 
popularly sold in ey * 

ether as a final touch to complete mi- 
lady’s toilette or used as a practical p setws 
fixing for Baby's dress — Lambert Handy Pins 
are a source - constant pleasure and usefulness. 

All are made of Solid 14-karat Gold. 





A new and pleasing design worthy of special mention. 
Enamelled leaves and flower of real coral. Sold singly, 
$4.25 each. 
Our Seamless A potiodesy dat bn owe we 
. . wi e House m! 

Wedding Rings Bros. We have been makin 
them for 30 years, so we can proudly claim this come 
of our business as a’ specialty."" We’ will be right glad 
to tell you how woauin ten and why they are best — 
also to send our ring card to take the size of your finger. 

‘We have them ‘Solid 14-18-22 karat Gold, in ali 
Styles, Sizes, Widths, Shapes and Thicknesses. $3.30, 
$4.40, $5.25 upwards. 

Initials and date engraved without extra charge. 


FREE The Lambert Jewelry Book will 
be a source of wonderful informa- 
tion to you. It is beautifully illustrated and 
contains valuable suggestions for Jewelry 
Gifts —designs which are not to be had in 
Cughcate in New York or elsewhere. 

Write your name on a stal today — and 
we will promptly mail the Book postpaid. 


LAMBERT BROS. 


Manufacturing Jewelers, Retailers and Importers 


Factory and Salesrooms : 
3rd Avenue, Corner 58th Street, New York 

































Hawkes 
Cut 
Glass 


Rare refinement of 


Hawkes 
Cut 
Glass 


color, form and 
cutting have won for Hawkes pieces 
the commanding place among ar- 

new designs 


interest in 


tisticglass. Many 
heighten the Qa 


Hawkes displays this season, 


No piece without 
this trade-mark en- 
graved on it is gen- 
uine. If your dealer 


does not sell Hawkes 
Cut Glass, please 
write us for address 
HAWKES of ene who does. 


T.G. HAWKES & CO., Corning, N. Y. 


Crapo ltalian 
Towels and Linens 


HANP woven, grass 
bleached, improve 
with use, absorb moisture, 
never become linty and pro- 
duce just enough friction, 
Wear for years with 
constant use, and are eco- 
nomical and thoroughly 
Satisfactory. 
Thorough proof is fur- 
nished by actual use. 
We a Linen 
summer suits 
ch requires neither 
starc. nor . 
Our illustrated booklet 
giving prices will assist you 
n selecting a trial order. 
The John M. Crapo 
Linen Store 


55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y. 


Genuine Bargains in PI ANOS 
High-Grade Upright 

Slightly used instruments: 12 Steinways from 
$350 up ; 6 Webers from $250 up; also ordinary 
second-hand Uprights, $100 up; also 1overy fine 
Parlor Grand pianos at about half. New pianos 
mahogany, $145 and up. A line of beautiful 
a gd new pianos at $250, $275, $300. Write 
or illustrated list. Easy monthly payments 
accepted. 


LYON & HEALY, scams street, CHICAGO 


We ship pianos everywhere on approval. 
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What to Do in the Garden in August 


By Frances Duncan 





NE of the results which every garden 
ought to yield in midsummer is a 
little placid enjoyment. But with 


the present increasing multitude of garden 
books. the rules for diet and regimen which 
fairly bristle about each plant, one comes to 
believe that a garden ismade of problems and 
spraying formulas as we used to believe that 
little boys were made of snails and puppy- 
dogs’ tails and other dreadful ingredients. 
A garden ought to be a means of grace and 
not a means of exhaustion. At this time of 
the year when the plants are well established 
a few minutes’ work in the cool of the early morning and again in the 
evening ought to maintain any well-ordered garden in heaith and 
rosperity. One of the best gardeners and truest flower-lovers that I 
awe holds the heretical belief that plants ought to be able to do a little 
fighting on their own account. He gives them the soil they like, care- 
ful planting, and care in the spring and early summer when they need 
it most; therefore when August comes he thinks his plants should 
take some care of themselves. and if a book and a hammock are more 
tempting than the doubtful joy of weeding he yields to the temptation. 





Some Changes You May Want to Make 


ERY much as a woman can, when a gown is on, decide whether 
it is becoming or not, and, if not, what is wrong, although she 
couldn’t tell in the abstract precisely what color it should be, so an 
amateur gardener can see mistakes in her planting when the flowers 
are abloom which she could not have guarded against beforehand. 
The position in hammock or the garden-seat I have just advocated 
need not be quite so idle as it seems; it isan excellent viewpoint. From 
such places, or walking about one’s garden day after day, or sitting 
on the porch, one can plan changes much more intelligently than 
in the rush of the early spring when the ground is bare and one runs 
through garden books for “hints,” and looks hurriedly through cata- 
logue after catalogue knowing that a decision must be made, and that 
right early. But when the gardener is idling it will occur to her 
without any mental effort whatever, that if there were “something” 
tall enough over there by the fence in a certain spot the position in the 
hammock would be perfectly secluded. Then if she is energetic she 
will walk over and thrust a pole into the precise spot beside the fence, 
then go back to the hammock and see if it is right; then she will 
measure the distance to this point from the corner of the lot, or else 
drive a stake there. When she goes into the house she will mark 
“tree” on the plan of her grounds, just where she knows it ought 
to be, and so much will be done. What kind of tree is a matter 
which can be decided later Some other day she will notice that a 
certain shrub seems rather adrift on the lawn, and of no particular use 
in its present situation, and that the corner by the kitchen door looks 
bare. She will notice that the pinkish-red rugosa roses near the porch 
are quarreling bitterly with the scarlet nasturtiums which are their 
neighbors. All these and many other random observations will, if the 
gardener have enough of the recording angel in her make-up, be noted 
down in her diary, and when the time for actual garden-making comes 
she will have something to go by. 


Drought and What to Do About | 


ROBABLY the greatest anxiety of the gardener will be about the 
water supply. The delicately-clad maiden, who, watering-pot in 
hand, walks in the garden in the cool of the day and sprinkles lightly 
the plants, is a pleasing vision and one which has always been dear to 
the poets, but a gardener has scant use for her. The watering at 
evening is well enough, and the sprinkling always pleasant to the 
leaves, but daily sprinkling as a means of giving the roots a drink is 
an invention of the Serpent and one of the things he would surely 
have taught Eve when he set about spoiling her gardening in Paradise. 
In the first place, the best preventive of suffering from drought lies 
not in the watering-pot, but in the spade: in deeply-dug garden- 
beds which enable the plant roots to extend comfortably down where 
they can find food and moisture and maintain a serene indifference to 
surface conditions. Another excellent preventive which also has noth- 
ing to do with a watering-pot is a “ground mulch”; this is simply the 
practice of keeping the soil loose and light on the surface of the ground, 
preventing the too rapid evaporation of moisture. 

Rhododendrons and azaleas, especially those of this summer’s 
planting, benefit greatly by being given a summer mulch—that is, a 
layer of dead leaves or other garden litter some three inches deep. It 
is a thing they have in their own homes, and they like it in their adopted 
ones. Dame Nature is by no means as fond of what New England 
selectmen call “slicking up” as most gardeners think she ought to be, 
and her method of disposing of stray leaves, both winter and summer, 
by blowing them into shrubbery corners, is a most unhousewifely prac- 
tice, one must admit, but the plants like it. 

Sweet peas benefit much from a mulch of lawn-grass clippings. 

All these practices save the water and the gardener’s labor. 


The Best Way to Water Your Garden 


a” THE first place, let me impress upon you this injunction: when 
you water, do it thoroughly! 


THe Lawn: It may be a pleasing sight to see a sprinkler throw- 
ing its spray in the sunshine, but your lawn will derive much more 
real benefit if after sundown the hose is simply laid down on it and the 
water let run slowly. When one place is thoroughly soaked move it to 
another and so on until all is thoroughly wet. In a very dry season it is 
better to let the grass remain a little long—it protects the roots. 


THE GARDEN: If the plants are in rows one of the best ways of 
watering is to make a deep iurrow with the hoe, fill this with water, let 
it soak in; fill again and yet once more, then replace the soil, and every 
drop of water has gone where the p!ants most need it, and the excellent 
habit the roots have formed of extending down for water is not cor- 
rupted. If this is not practicable soak the plants thoroughly after 
sundown, then the next morning loosen the soil and make a “ground 
mulch,” and your garden is safe and happy for a week at least. 


WHEN WaTtEeR Is Scarce: Drought in the garden is apt to be the 
contemporary of a low cistern and a dry well. At such times dish- 
water and wash-water should be religiously saved for the garden, and 
applied as above directed. One farmer’s wife has her sink so arranged 
that the water from it runs into a trough or leader which empties into 
the fruit garden some thirty feet away. This trough can be shortened 
and lengths of it removed, so that one day the strawberries are watered, 
another day the currants, and so on—it is a small irrigation scheme, 
but a good one. Any farmer’s wife who has known the suffering 
drought makes in the garden should get from the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, District of Columbia, Farmer’s Bulletin 
No. 138, which gives a clear account of the way to make a water 
supply go the farthest. 


Planting Which You Can Do This Month 
Seeds You Can Sow 


ANY gardeners miss having some of the most delightful plants 

just because they have got used to limiting their gardening to 
sowing seeds of annuals in the spring and setting out bedding plants a 
bit later, and the growing of perennials and biennials seems a serious 
undertaking. Now these are not difficult; the only difference is that 
they will not be hurried. To borrow a simile from the kitchen, they 
are to annuals as things made with yeast are to those raised with 
baking powder: they must be “set over night’’—that is, the seed must 
be sown one season if the plants are to bloom the next. With many 
perennials this is best done in July and early August for the simple 
reason that this is the “‘natural method,” that at this time one may 
have the freshly-ripened seed instead of last year’s. 

After the last transplanting is done in June the seed-bed is made 
ready again, enriched with a little sheep-manure, and here are sown in 
narrow rows perennials and biennials, which in September will be 
ready for transplanting to their permanent homes. 


Biennials Which May be Sown in Late July and Early August 
(Preferably Before August 1) 


BIENNIAL EVENING PRIMROSE (Cinothera biennis, variety Lamarck- 
tana), grows to the height of three feet, and in late June and early 
July bears a profusion of delicate lemon-yellow flowers. It will! thrive 
in any ordinary soil, but needs the sun. 


CANTERBURY BELLS (Campanula medium): The plants vary in 
height from two to four feet and are a mass of bloom in late June and 
July; the flowers are white, pink and blue, and very effective. Cam- 
panulas require good soil and sunshine. 


FoxGLovE (Digitalis): A most comfortable plant for a new 
gardener; it will grow in sun or half-shade, has no objections as to 
poor soil, a northern exposure or nearness to a stone wall. The 
flower-spikes reach from two to three feet; both white and pink 
varieties are charming, but the white is the most striking. J). 
gloxinoides is the best variety. 


HoL_yHocks (Althea rosea): Every garden should have its towering 
stalks of hollyhocks which are abloom in July and August. Give them 
a rich soil, plenty of sunshine and an occasional watering with liquid 
manure. The best varieties are the dark maroon-red, salmon-pink, 
white and yellow. 


ICELAND Popptes (Papaver nudicaule): These are charming little 
reddish-orange flowers which bloom in early spring and again in late 
autumn. 

SWEET-WILLIAM (Dianthus barbatus): An old favorite which makes 
a charming edging. The plants are about a foot and a half high, and 
the flowers are in the gayest shades of pink and red, and also in white. 
Once started Sweet-Williams will sow themselves and need little other 
care, thriving in any ordinary soil, but they need sunshine. 


WALLFLOWERS (Cheiranthus cheiri): Golden-brown and yellow 
flowers of delicious fragrance. Require protection in winter, a good 
soil and plenty of sun. 


Perennials Which May be Sown in July and Early August 


COLUMBINE (Aquilegia): A well-known flower of charming colors 
and rare delicacy of form, growing from one and one-half to three feet 
in height. It is best grown from newly-ripened seed, sown in July and 
August. The seedlings should be kept shaded until the plants are 
mature. Columbines thrive in ordinary soil, sun or half-shade. There 
are many varieties which bloom in succession from May until August. 


ENGLISH Dalstes (Bellis perennis): A charming little plant about 
four inches in height, with rosettes of heart-shaped leaves surmounted 
by clusters of pink or white flowers, which bloom their best in early 
spring, continuing more or less throughout the summer. Delightful 
when combined with forget-me-nots and tulips. These little daisies 
need sunshine and good soil. 


PANSIES may be sown now for winter blooming in the frames. 
They need a rich soil and prefer partial shade. 

LARKSPUR (Delphinium): A color exquisite in the garden, best 
grown from freshly-ripened seed sown now. The best varieties are 
D. hybridum, D. formosum and D. celestum. 


HORNED Pansy (Viola cornuta): Especially good for carpeting 
rose beds, since it likes the same sort of soil, but has roots which do not 
strike deep and rob the roses. 


These are a few of the most important. There are many other 
perennials which can be started in July and early August. 


Lilies Which Must be Planted in August 


OST lilies should be set out in October, but here are a few which 
are positive in their preference for August. For lilies the bed 
should be deeply dug—two feet at least; unless the subsoil is of gravel, 
put in a layer of broken stone for drainage. The soil is a very import- 
ant factor. It should be composed ghiefly of muck and leaf-mould. 
Don’t use manure—lilies hate it as rhododendrons hate limestone; in 
fact, the two like very much the same sort of soil. To avoid any chance 
of intimate contact with soil they dislike the lily bulbs are often placed 
on a little cushion of sand. Set the bulbs twelve inches deep, tipped 
on one side. Lilies should be protected in winter with a mulch of 
leaves or straw-litter at least three inches deep. 


AMERICAN TuRK’s CaP Lity: This is one of the lilies which should 
be set out in August. It is a most striking plant, growing five to seven 
feet high and bearing thirty to forty of the brilliant flowers with rich 
orange petals, spotted with black and tipped with red. A clump of 
them in July and August makes a blaze of color in the garden. This 
lily is easily cultivated in rhododendron beds or naturalized among 
wild flowers. It prefers half-shade, but grows well in the sun. There 
is a European variety with purplish-crimson flowers, but the American 
is better. 

CANADIAN BELL-FLOWER Lity: A June-blossoming lily which 
grows wild throughout New England and is strikingly decorative. 
The clusters of nodding, bell-shaped flowers, yellow spotted with 
black, are borne on spikes two to three feet high. Plant in a sunny 
location in clumps of four or five. There is also a red variety; both 
are excellent for naturalization in a wild garden. 


Maponna Livy (Lilium candidum): This is the pure white lily of 
exquisite form which the early Italian painters often introduced into 
their pictures of the Annunciation. The fragrant flowers are clustered 
on spikes two to three feet high. It flowers in June, at the same time 
as the larkspurs, with which it makes a very lovely combination. One 
of the secrets of growing this lily is to set out the bulbs in August. 
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This new, handy cleanser does all 

kinds of cleaning better than anything else. 
Cleans marble without turning it yellow as soap 
does ; cleans windows without leaving the 
pane streaky or foggy; cleans enamel 

tubs, painted walls, glassware and 

cutlery. Large, Sifting-top 

Can (at all Grocers’ ) 








This magic cleanser scrubs wood 
floors in a new and thorough way; its flaky par- 
ticles get right down into, the grain of the wood 
and take up every speck of dirt. Scrubs 
painted and unpainted woodwork, stone 
and cement floors, mosaic tiling and 
kitchen furniture. 
Large, Sifting-top Can 


(at all Grocers’) 








Old Dutch Cleanser scours in the 
quickest and easiest way. Scours pots, kettles, 
pans and all kitchen utensils perfectly “sweet” 
and clean, readily removing the stickiest 
crusts of burnt food and grime. 
Splendid for scouring boilers, 
sinks and flat irons. 

Large, Sifting-top Can 


(at all Grocers’) 


10c 








The Cleanser gives a quick, brilliant polish 
to all smooth metal surfaces, and is much safer 
to use than old-style poisonous polishing-pastes. 
(Not recommended for silverware or furniture.) 


If your grocer doesn’t keep Old 
Dutch Cleanser yet, send us his 
name and toc. in stamps (regular 
price of can), and we’ll gladly 
pay 22c. postage to send you a 
full size can to introduce it. Our 
helpful little booklet, ‘* Hints for 
Housewives,’’ fully illustrated and wr 
indexed, sent FREE upon request. 
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The Cudahy Packing Co. 


So. Omaha, Neb. Branch, Toronto, Can. 
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Love’s Pleading: A Piano Solo 


As Arranged from A. Buzzi-Peccia’s Sons, Sung with Great Success by Enrico Caruso 













Andante moderato 
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All music, from a symphony to a simple 
song, can be played upon it by anyone, with 
human expression, by means of the Accentor 
—used only in the Autotone. 
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| our easy payment system. We take ok! pianos in exchange. 
p Write for our new Autotone Booklet (postpaid). 
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Free Catalogue. Write for it today. 
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POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
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able to beginners because so 

clear and concise. Experienced 

knitters want it because it shows 

how to knit the verynewest articles. 

200 pages, 176 illustrations. A 

dollar book, but sold for 25 cents, at 

dealers’ or by'mail. Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 














Elizabeth College and Conservatory of Music 
Charlotte, N.C. A High-Grade College for Women. Iciea! cli- 
mate. Midway between Asheville and Pinehurst, New York and 
Florida. Beautiful suburban location overlooking the city. 20 acres 
campus. $250,000 College Plant. Fire-proof buildings ,20experienced 
University-educated teachers. A.B.and elective graduate courses. 
Music,Art, Expression. Writeforcatalog. Chas.B.King, 



















































AUTUMN BULBS 
Free Catalog of hardy Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Jonquils, Lilies, etc. 
1200 Acre Nurseries. Address: 
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“Why Didn’t My Parents Tell Me?” 


By William Lee Howard, M.D. 


the scores of cases of girls and young women that I 

have been asked to attend: ‘* Doctor, why didn’t 
my parents tell me about these things?’ And then 
generally follows the heart-cry: ‘* All this might so 
easily have been spared them and me if I had only 
known some of these things; if they had only told 
me!” 

And the wondering question always comes to the 
physician : ‘‘ Why are parents so blind to their own 
interests and to the welfare of those whom God places 
in their charge ?’’ 

Let me explain by a story or two—only a few of 
many, God knows! They may seem exceptional to 
the lay reader, but they are not, no, not at all, excep- 
tional to the physician ! 


|’ IS always the same question that is put to me in 


“It Would Come to Her in Some Way”: and it Did 


GIRL of nineteen, of excellent family, had enjoyed 

all the advantages of refined environments and an 
education along lines that fitted her to understand 
language and literature, but not Nature or man. At 
the vital point in her physical development she was 
mentally shunted on to poetry and music, but nothing 
was said to her of her own natural being. 

All knowledge of self, all information that should 
go along with developing years was denied her. 
When she was fourteen years of age, just budding into 
womanhood, she was sent, after the winter holidays, 
to a boarding-school. Family conditions were such 
that there was no one who could accompany her, but 
the journey was comparatively short and deemed safe. 
What happened on that journey let the young girl tell 
herself : 

‘* Remember, Doctor, I had tried in many ways to 
learn something from my mother. A girl-friend gave 
me a book to read, but when my mother found me 
reading it she took it and hid it. She said that it was 
not for little girls. I was absolutely ignorant. I had 
a few ideas and considerable imagination. I did not 
ask my mother anything after she told me never to 
think of such things. She said that there was time 
enough when I married. 

‘* The train was snowbound at a little country village, 
and the conductor told us that we would have to 
remain there all night. A woman on the train saw 
how timid and frightened I was, and, attracted to her 
manner that at the time I thought was motherly, I put 
myself in her charge. We went to the village hotel, 
where we occupied the same room. And there, from 
that woman, from a stranger to whom I gave a mis- 
placed confidence, I learned what I thought was the 
real truth. I learned lies from her, a stranger, Doctor, 
instead of learning the truth from my mother! I took 
those untruths to school with me, and thinking I 
knew what my mother would not tell me I kept the 
matterto myself. I never searched farther. I thought 
I knew. 

‘* When I was about to marry, my mother said she 
wanted to tell me some things. But I told her it was 
not necessary, that I knew all. She replied that she 
was glad. ‘I knew,’ she said, ‘ it would all come to 
you some way.’ Some way, Doctor! Some way: 
think of it! It did, yes; it did.”’ 

At nineteen years of age this girl—a sweet, beautiful 
girl, too—is a mental wreck, a moral derelict. And 
why? Because her parents would not tell her what 
every girl should know from her parents; for if not 
from her parents, from whom, pray ? 


“Why Didn’t I Tell Her When She Asked Me?” 


ITTING staringly upright in a little white cot in 

a hospital is a wild-eyed girl of fifteen. She is 

isolated from all the other patients, for night and day 

there shriek forth from those innocent lips vile words 
and cries of fright. 

This is not the place to go into explanations. 

But be it understood that before the attack of acute 
mania seized this child she was pure in thoughts and 
words— was, in fact, in absolute ignorance of bad 
thoughts or their meaning. 

One day the child complained to her mother of a 
headache. For days this went on. She went into 
lassitude, and, seeing her child sitting silent and 
thoughtful, ever wistful for a mother’s talk, what did 
the mother do? Nothing. She put her child’s half- 
asked questions aside, and told her she was suffering 
from spring malaria. Questions that were aroused in 
that child’s adolescent mind had to be answered by 
her imagination, or else she had to seek the answers 
from older and less well-bred girls. Instead of leading 
her along the wonderful life-path strewn with the 
beauties of Nature she allowed her child to wallow in 
the way of untruths and morbidity. 

Ignorant of the real truth concerning her condition 
this girl went to school daily. The cowardly feeling 
was ever present with the mother: she was so young 
and innocent; she mustn’t know just yet. Not ‘‘ just 
yet”’: what fatal words those have proved in the case 
of many a poor girl ! 

On a certain day the child stood painfully at the 
blackboard ; her back ached, her limbs trembled, her 
male teacher ignorantly harassed and embarrassed her 
for more speed. All of a sudden, that day, at the 
blackboard, the shock came. She was carried home 
screaming with fear and shame. She never could face 
the boys and teacher again. Weeks of delirium fol- 
lowed. This young girl, if she ever recovers, will be a 
nervous wreck. 

It was simply a case of not ‘‘ just yet”! 
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Father Said “Tell Her’: but Mother Did Not 


T IS not so many days ago that a mother, almost 

crazed with anguish, cried out to me: 

‘* Do something, Doctor. Oh, do something for her ! 
My husband will go crazy if he finds this out. I don’t 
know what he will do. He told me to tell Mamie 
about life. He has asked me many times if I were 
doing so. I lied to him. Oh, I couldn’t tell her, 
Doctor! She is a mere child; I couldn’t tell her! 
How could she be like those girls my husband tells 
about? Can nothing be done? Can’t you do some- 
thing for her? Think, Doctor, think !”’ 

Think! I thought fast enough, but not as she thought ! 

‘* Let me take Mamie aside,’’ I finally said, ‘* and 
hear her story.”’ 

Innocently, naively, this girl of fourteen told me her 
story. It was an old one to me. She had been so 
caretully denied all sex truths, all facts regarding life, 
that she believed what older girls told her and what 
boys suggested. One day she came home from school 
and repeated to her mother what she had heard. Her 
mother denied the truth of the statements, and told her 
not to pay any attention to such tales. It was not long 
before she kept from her mother such knowledge she 
falsely received. She thought her mother ignorant of 
present conditions, and in a childish way pitied her. 
Childish amours were hidden; she was only doing 
what the other girls did, and its secretiveness and 
novelty made it her romance. 

Once she asked her mother about some advertise- 
ments in a newspaper and was soundly rebuked for 
‘* reading that vile stuff’’! 

Repulsed at every point when seeking information, 
seeing that her mother was either blind or indifferent 
to her anxious inquiries, what was the girl to do? 
Talk with other girls, naturally! And she did! And 
she sank! At fourteen, mind you, you mothers ! 

And the father? God pity him! The knowledge 
of his daughter’s ruin caused him to start on a period 
of dissipation. And that is his career now! 


“How Easily Mother Could Have Spared Me This!” 


OME time ago I had occasion to spend a few days 
at a patient’s house in the country. There was a 
daughter of the house, aged twelve years. She was 
the picture of health and girlish innocence. How- 
ever, I noticed a womanly development in action and 
figure, and, more than that, I soon discovered that she 
was by no means innocent. Carefully I advised the 
mother regarding the instruction necessary to save the 
girl. But the advice was unheeded; as a fact, I was 
dismissed as a physician, and for the time being lost 
my patient. 

Two years after this episode the mother came to me 
to ask me to see what was the matter with her daughter, 
but she carefully avoided any reference to our former 
talk. 

I went to see the girl. ‘‘ Poor mamma,”’ she said to 
me. ‘* What a blow it will be to her when she knows. 
And yet how easily she could have spared herself and 
me this! Why, Doctor, when her last baby was born, 
my little brother, she had the nurse tell me that the 
doctor brought him in his satchel. I didn’t laugh at 
her. How could 1? No, mamma would never tell me 
anything ; she said that I was not old enough, that all 
would come in time. I stopped asking her and thought 
that if there were anything wrong or dangerous she 
would have told me. 

‘* And so, Doctor, I believed —I believed him when 
he told me all little girls learned in this way !”’ 

When the mother learned the truth about her 
daughter I had her on my hands as a sad patient, and 
today she is broken in health ! ¢ 

‘* How easily she could have spared herself and me,” 
as the wrecked daughter says ! 

And so I, or any other physician, might go on and 
on —case after case, each one sadder and more heart- 
breaking than the other ! 


If Parents Would Only Believe One Truth! 


HE lesson of it all ? 
Is it not plain? 

If parents would only believe this one vital truth: 
that it is ignorance that ruins little girls, not innocence 
that protects them! When will mothers learn this 
great truth ? 

It is not a question as to whether times have changed 
since the present mothers were young girls, but the fact 
that now there are different opportunities for a child to 
read and hear of matters that are bound to arouse her 
curiosity. Especially is this so in the adolescent girl 
where every sense is open to suggestion, inquiry and 
introspection. The child once repulsed by the mother 
only has her curiosity more aroused, and seeks for 
information from other and unreliable sources. She 
soon begins to hide her knowledge and thoughts from 
the one who should have her confidence above all 
others. Distorted ideas of all kinds creep into the 
developing mind, unfit books are secretly read, and her 
imagination takes on unreality. She seeks the com- 
pany of older girls which the misguided mother thinks 
is of benefit to her daughter, while from these older 
girls the child learns untruths which parental foresight 
could have set straight. 

This curiosity is natural—is the healthy right of 
every girl; and it only needs to be guided in the correct 
channel to bring the girl to pure womanhood with a 
knowledge of matters that will enable her to go out 
into the world with a clear mind. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for August 1907 


MENNEN'S 
MAKES all the 
‘DIFFERENCE 


\ j 


\ 
we, 


When the hot, sticky weather 
makes Baby cross and irritated, 
his bath and 


Mennen’s 


Borated Talcum 


Toilet Powder 


are most important. 
MENNEN’S prevents chafing 


and makes the baby feel com- 
fortable and ‘‘velvety.”’ 


‘“‘Grown-ups”’ like Mennen’s 
too. After shaving or a bath it 
overcomes any feeling of sticki- 
ness. It relieves sunburn, chafing 
and prickly heat and induces a 
sense of comfort. 

We are glad to send a free 
sample so that you may try it for 
yourself. 

It’s the powder, not the box, 
that makes the user comfortable. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) 
Talcum Toilet Powder. It has the 
scent of fresh cut Parma violets. 

Each box is guaranteed under 


the Food and Drugs Act, June 
30th, 1906. Serial No 1542. 


Gerhard Mennen Company 


100 Orange Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
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What Other Girls Tell Dolly 


A Page of Little Economies and Ways to Make Money 


Drawings by Katharine Richardson Wireman 


Contributions of new ideas are always welcome, and if found available they will be paid for at the rate of $5, $3 and $2 each, according 
to their originality and usefulness. Send the best that you have, addressed to Dolly, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 


NCE upon a time many, many years ago, one Hendrik H:dson 
started out from Amsterdam with a small body of men on the 
ship “‘ Half Moon” on a voyage of discovery. Now this proved 

to be a great sightseeing trip, with wonderful results, according to 
history; didn’t it, girls? Sailing around and en—and sailing—he 
finally started the vessel up a river that afterward became his name- 
sake. On the way he located a piece of land that was to be known as 
—hold your breath, girls—New York! Think what Hudson really did 
for us! And now it comes to pass that two girls from Massachusetts 
started out with that same spirit of adventure to find out what was in 
the city that followed after Hudson, during all these years. Their 
trip cost less than Hendrik’s, though. Quelle joie! Here is the letter 
from one of them: 


** Dear Dolly : 

‘*T have just returned from my first visit to New York, and wantall the 
girls to know that a week in the city is not the hopelessly expensive thing I 
had always imagined. The Margaret Louisa Home on East Sixteenth Street 
was our chosen destina- 
tion, recommended by our 
local Young Women’s 
Christian Association as 
being open to self- 
supporting girls of good 
character. In due time 
Mary and I found our- 
selves in this well- 
appointed hotel, with its 
reading and reception 
rooms, its well-trained 
maids, its white-tiled bath- 
rooms, and its dainty bed- 
room containing two white beds and 
other furnishings complete—all for the 
incredible sum of forty cents a day—two 
dollars and forty cents for the six days 
of our week. 

‘*The meals were all well cooked and 
nicely served in the spacious dining-room 
— breakfast and luncheon costing twenty 
cents each, and dinner thirty-five cents 
thus making our week’s living expenses 
in the great city seven dollars each. 

‘*We learned from the attendants in 
the office that by crossing Fifth Avenue 
and turning to the right we would find 
ourselves on Sixth Avenue, in the heart 
of the shopping district; that by going 
in the opposite direction on leaving the 
hotel we would find ourselves at Union Square and Broadway— another 
shopping district—and all this with no expenditure for carfare. For a five 
cent fare we rode to Central Park and spent the morning drinking in the 
wonders of the Museum there, and a leisurely walk back gave us a good 
view of Fifth Avenue and the uptown shopping district. 

‘“‘With Tuesday morning free we walked down Broadway to ‘The 
Battery,’ then over to Wall Street; here we found ourselves under the 
shadow of Trinity Church and spent a memorable fifteen minutes in 
exploring this dignified and beautiful place. 

‘*While resting in the pleasant reading-room of the hotel Mary gathered 
from the daily paper that a department store had engaged one of the best 
orchestras in New York to play for an hour in the afternoon, so we 
decided to go there. We found a seat in the automobile department, 
and for an hour reveled in a pleasure which at home would have 
cost us a round sum. Another treat was a public view of paintings 
masterpieces—which was to be held for probable purchasers that afternoon 
in a Fifth Avenue establishment. Mary and I appeared at the address 
given and feasted our eyes for two hours on works of art by great men. 

‘*The following morning we started our outing on the top of a Fifth 
Avenue ’bus, and considered our five cents well invested as we rolled 
through America’s wealthiest avenue. Leaving the ’bus at the end of its 
route we crossed over to Riverside Drive—another beautiful residential 
section—and strolled into the picturesque little park along the Hudson 
with the Palisades on the Jersey shore frowning down upon it. A brisk 
walk up the Drive took us to Grant’s tomb—an ideal spot for a quiet rest. 

Friday morning had loomed before us as a fascinating riddle, for we had 
planned to visit a Settlement House in the slum district, where a friend of 
mine lives. We found the trip very simple, for five cents and a cross- 
town car landed us safely almost at the door of the Settlement, where, by- 
the-way, visitors are always welcome. 

‘‘Our Sunday in New York was a rare treat, for in looking over the 
church notices we found that a well-known rector was to conduct the serv- 
ices at one of the largest Episcopal churches jn the city; so we chose that 
church for the morning. In the evening we heard a well-known writer 
lecture at Carnegie Hall. 

‘*Now a word as to clothes. Thanks to the new jumpers, our two gowns 
became four—my old blue shirtwaist suit was really quite transformed 
with its natty blue silk jumper, made from the top of Aunt Elizabeth’s 
petticoat—discarded because of its tattered ruffle. Last month | invested 
in enough tan silk for a jumper to match the skirt of my best gown, and, 
with last summer’s lingerie waist, evolved, according to the opinion of my 
friends, a serviceable, stylish costume. For a few days the fact of having 
but one hat, and that tan, caused me some thought, until my sister sug- 
gested using on it the blue flowers on my last summer’s hat, thus making 
a connecting link with my blue gown; when wearing my tan gown it was 
but the work of a moment to change the trimming to a pink rose. 

‘*If there were time and space I should like to tell the girls more about 
our trip; but, as inclinations differ, the choice of pleasures is necessarily a 
personal one, and ours might not interest every one. But let me again 
emphasize one thing: while in the city look carefully at the daily paper, 
lest you miss some rare treat of music, art or literature offered free in that 
great city every day. You are sure to find something to please you. 

“Yours truly, cS. . F." 

I am sure you will, girls, and this plan is a good one to follow, as 
I know by experience. Write to the Home for terms if you decide to 
stay there any time, as the prices have changed slightly during the 
last few months. 
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“ 


We Spent the Morning in 
Central Park” 


S VACATIONS are not over for the season I am sure you'll be 
interested in the next joyful idea—a tourist’s apron. 


‘The other day,”’ says a Western girl, ‘‘I was bewailing to a friend the 
inconveniences that attend making a toilette on a railway train. In putting 
down and opening a case in the Pullman drawing-room, various small 
articles had contrived to drop out unnoticed and so lose themselves, a 
favorite comb had been broken by falling to the ground from the stand 
where I had placed it, and so on. ‘You should have had a Christmas 
present like mine!’ said my friend, and forthwith produced her treasure. 
It was a dainty little apron, about half a yard square, made of tan pongee, 
featherstitched all around. A supplementary piece of the pongee was laid 
on across the lower half of the apron, and divided by vertical lines of 
featherstitching into three pockets, a large one in the middle and a small 
one on each side. In the middle one were te be packed brush, comb, hair- 
pins and pins. In the smaller ones could be put soap-box, tooth-powder, 
and the small rubber-lined cases for toothbrush, sponge, etc. The whole 
folded up into a small compass as an ordinary case, and could be placed in 
a corner of a suitcase. When needed it could be carried to the dressing- 
room, unfolded, and tied around the waist like any apron by its pretty 
ribbons. By means of this simple device the process of ‘getting dressed’ 
on a moving train lost much of its horrors. Try it.” 






APROPOS of the subject of beautifying ourselves, just read the 
next letter for some clever suggestions. 


‘‘My dear Dolly of Economical Ways: 

**Being a thirty-third degree member in good standing of the ‘Order of 
Economizers’ myself, when necessity forces me to invention I am always 
glad to pass an idea along to the rest of the sisterhood. 

“fA really original plan for some sunny summer morning is to have a 
kimono party at the home of some fortunate girl who has a wide back porch 
or a pretty back yard screened from the neighbors’ view. The guests are 
bidden to bring their kimonos—manicuring and other toilet articles, new 
ideas for arranging the hair-ribbons, aigrettes, etc., and prepare to be 
made beautiful. The hostess provides a liberal supply of towels, bowls— 
warm and cold water and soap—then the fun begins. Shampoos and 
manicuring, facial massage and ideas! What girl doesn’t know some one 
thing that is just a little better than anything else to improve some special 
point in one’s appearance? And think of learning new and becoming ways 
to do one’s hair! 

“*After everybody has had all possible attention, a light luncheon is 
served on the veranda, making everything as ‘Japanesy’ as possible as to 
decorations and serving. 


**Doesn’t that sound jolly and economical ? MICHIGAN.” 


Simply delightful, Miss Michigan. Many thanks. 


EXT we come to a number of little ideas to cheer us on our way. 
Here they are: 


Save the pieces of embroidery cut out for the armholes of corset- 
covers. They may be used to make apron-pockets, collar-tabs, etc. 

Save the lace tops of your summer gloves. They make cunning 
stockings for a baby. 

Cover the top of an ordinary hatpin with flowers to match those in 
the wreath on your hat. 

Make the back of your corset-cover of a little heavier muslin than 
the front. This will surely cover the corset-laces and the heavy bones 
that so often show through thin muslin gowns. 

For a fresh supply of white shoe-laces for the rest of the season use a 
one-and-a-half-inch-wide strip of thin white linen, the length of your 
laces, machine-hemmed on the sides and hemstitched on the ends. 
Add embroidery if you like. These may be laundered when necessary. 

Six friends of a bride-to-be embroidered a dozen napkins in a single 
bride-rose design in one corner, instead of a monogram. 


For porch sewing hunt up your odd pieces of lawn and make them 
into baby-cap strings for gifts. One cap will outlast several sets of 
strings in cleanliness. 

A Louisiana girl who found, when financial reverses came, that she 
could not afford a vacation, made arrangements to take a couple of 
children away. Their parents could not leave home, but the children 
needed a change, and some one to look after them. This was work, 
of course, but it was by far sweeter and more interesting work to have 
the care of a little child or two in the mountains or at the seashore than 
to stay in the city and battle with the heat and dust. 

A Pennsylvania girl, having an invalid sister, owns a comfortable 
rolling-chair. She earns a nice little sum of money and finds pleasure, 
too, in placing the chair and her services at the disposal of other in- 
valids in the neighborhood who are not so fortunate as to own a chair. 

An Idaho girl has another good idea. In the town of eighteen hun- 
dred inhabitants where she lives there are no such conveniences as 
station carriages. At her 
home there was a very pre- 
sentable two-seated carriage, 
and a good horse, and of 
these she made use on after- 
noons when parties or social 
gatherings were in progress. 
When previously notified she 
called for people going to the 
parties, and later went back to their 
homes. A sum of twenty-five cents 
each way was charged. Frequently the 
carriage was hired for an afternoon, 
the charge being two dollars-for three 
hours—from two to five, or three to 
six o’clock. The work was done during 
vacation days, and wasa pleasure as well 
» asa benefit to her health and purse—to 

the latter about fifty dollars. 

Alice, who loves roses, delights in preparing leaves for perfumes. 
Likewise, her deft fingers make fascinating silk bags, embroidered in 
ribbon roses, for sachets, like the one illustrated above. 


“Alice, Who Loves Roses’ 


Think of Our Christmas Needs This Month 


HE shops are full of lovely things in August at remarkably low 

prices, as merchants do not want to carry over even good quali- 
ties of materials. Especially attractive are the odd lengths of silk 
muslin suitable for kimonos, fancy scarfs, underslips, sashes, etc. 

These, too, are in favor : 

Pretty check ginghams in apron lengths. 

Remnants of dotted Swiss and organdy for tea-table aprons. 

Challis for house-waists and negligees. 

Ribbons for girdles. 

Handsome remnants of flowered cretonne for party-dress skirt-bags. 

Whole-leather skins to cut up for bags, pocketbooks, etc. 

Then there are so many pieces of underwear made very plain, 
of good quality. Buy these and trim them by hand with a bit of lace 
or embroidery. 

And there are hosts of other things too numerous to mention here. 
But don’t miss your chances this month. 

One more fond word before we part, and that is a hearty and sincere 
“Thank you” to all the girls who contributed so many good ideas to 
this department. I wanted to write a warm, personal letter to every 
one, but time forbade, and I was so sorry not to be able to accept every 
contribution; but that was not possible, either, owing to my limited 
space for presenting them. Then, sometimes the same idea was re- 
ceived from several girls in different parts of the country, showing that 
that idea did not have to be told again on our page. Again, other ideas 
submitted had already been given in the magazine, possibly in other 
departments, and so, for various good reasons, all contributions could 
not be accepted. We want to make the page as new and up to date as 
possible; do we not, girls? So please do your best and tell me all the 
latest news, and believe me, with regards of the superlative degree, 

Ever yours, DOLLY. 

P.S. Some addresses were omitied from letters containing good ideas. 

Please be sure to give full name and residence when you write. 
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Charter 
Oak 
Pattern 


now ready for de- 
livery bears an appro- 
priate name for a 
design in the famous 
1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
‘*Siluer Plate that Wears.’’ 
It was almost under 
the shadow of the 
historic Charter 
Oak Tree at Hartford, 
Conn., that the original 
Rogers Brothers, sixty 
years ago, first dis- 
covered the process of 
electro-silver plating. 

The Charter 
Oak pattern like 


all goods that 
bear the stamp 


pis 


ROGERS 
BROS. 


is as artistic in design and as 
skillfully and carefully made 
as sterling silver. The finish is 
a very pleasing combination of 
Bright and French Grey, the pat- 
tern lending itself readily to this 
treatment. We believe that the 
Charter Oak Spoons, Knives, 
Forks, etc., will prove very pop- 
ular, as the design is not only 
beautiful, but possesses an un- 
usual degree of character. 
Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Send for Catalogue 
“H-28,” showing all the 
newer as well as standard 
patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co. 
Successor) 


NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
HAMILTON, 
CANADA, 

























Mother-Stories 


Edited by Laura E. Richards 


Dear CHILDREN: The reason why you have only one story this month is that this story is one that I loved very much when I 


was a child, and I wish you to know it and love it, too. 


Thrush,’’ too, but that I cannot promise. 


The Wishing Day 
x long ago there lived in an ancient 


castle a highly respectable cat and 
his wife, who had two children. 

It was a delightful old castle, full of 
queer odd nooks and corners; and there 
were long corridors, in which the kittens 
used to run races on moonlight nights. 


ing old room, hung with tapestry—very 
convenient for the two kittens to play 
hide-and-seek behind. The elder of them 
was called Wishie, and the younger Con- 
tenta. Their papa and mamma had given 
them these names because Wishie was always saying she wished 
she had this, and she wished she had that, and never seemed sat- 
isfied; while Contenta, on the contrary, was of the sweetest disposi- 
tion in the world, and always pleased with what was given to her. 

One bright summer day Wishie took it into her head to have a stroll 
in the garden. Now, it so happened that Contenta, who had been 
keeping the Baron company at his breakfast, had carried off into the 
garden a very nice chicken-bone which her master had given her. 
So she sat down under a rosebush to eat it. But she did not remain 
there long before Wishie spied her out. 

“Well, to be sure!” she exclaimed to herself, as she drew near the 
rosebush. “What a bone Contenta has got there! I’m sure nobody 
ever gives me such great bones! I wish Contenta would let me have a 
bit of it”; and, so saying, she threw herself down beside her sister, 
pretending to look very tired and hungry, and whined out, “Do, 
Contenta, give me a bit! I am so hungry!” 

“ Willingly,” replied Contenta; ‘but have you had no breakfast ?” 

“Oh, nothing to speak of,”’ said Wishie, falling tooth and claw upon 
the bone; and in a very few minutes she had devoured the larger 
share of it. I am sorry to say that when Wishie had devoured the 
chicken-bone she did not seem half so much ashamed of her selfish 
conduct as she ought to have been, but, seeing a sparrow perch upon 
an old tree near, she sprang up the stem after him. The tree was very 
old, and the trunk was quite hollow; but that Wishie did not know; 
so when she had clambered up to the top she suddenly found herself on 
the brink of a frightful abyss—there seemed a hollow deep down to 
the very roots of the tree. She peeped cautiously down, but she over- 
balanced herself, tipped over, and tumbled headlong into the hollow 
of the tree. But as she fell into a bed of moss she was none the worse, 
and giving herself a shake she opened her eyes and looked about. 


or 


AS there ever anything so wonderful? She was in an enormous 

hall, supported upon at least two hundred columns of gold, while 
between them curtains of the richest white silk, fringed with pearls and 
diamonds, hung from the roof to the floor, which was spread with a 
carpet of azure, covered with flowers in their natural colors, inter- 
mingled with stars of gold and silver. The roof of this wondrous hall 
was of fretted gold, and from the centre hung a lamp formed of an 
enormous precious stone, which shed forth rays of many-colored hues. 
At the upper end of the apartment was a chair of state, over which fell 
a drapery of azure velvet, embroidered with pearls in beautiful devices. 
But how shall I describe to you the lady who sat in this gorgeous 
chair? She was bright and beautiful as a summer’s day; her hair, 
shining like gold, fell in curls to the very ground; she was dressed in a 
robe of azure blue; a crown of white roses, sprinkled with diamond 
dewdrops, rested upon her brow, and in her hand she carried a long, 
slender, bright wand of gold. You may imagine that Wishie was very 
much astounded at the sight of all these strange things; however, the 
fairy in a very soft voice, called to her to approach nearer. ‘ Wishie,” 
said she, ‘attend to what I am going to say to you. You are very 
fond of wishing, are you not?’’ Wishie made no answer, for she 
felt rather ashamed ; and the fairy continued: “I advise you, Wishie, 
as your friend, to give up such a bad trick; you will find it very 
inconvenient some day or other.” 

By this time Wishie’s fright was a little gone off ; and, being always 
rather pertly inclined, she plucked up courage, and remarked that 
she did not see how it was to hurt her. Now it was very rude in a 
little good-for-nothing kitten like Wishie to speak so saucily; and 
the fairy looked very angry, as well she might; however, she only 
said, ‘You will soon know better, perhaps. Hear me, Wishie; I am 
going to bestow a wonderful gift upon you, for this day you shall have 
everything you wish for. But I warn you that, should any of your 
wishes bring you into trouble, you must abide by the consequences.” 

As the fairy said this she lightly touched Wishie with the end of her 
wand, and the kitten instantly found herself again in the castle, in the 
old room hung with tapestry. As she drew near one of the windows 
she heard a great buzzing and fluttering, and, looking up, saw a great 
wasp dancing about in the sunshine. Wishie thought it would be very 

ood fun to try to catch him, so she made several springs at the window, 
ut all in vain; the wasp was as young and active as she was, and 
eluded her very nimbly. Quite out of breath, she paused for a minute. 

“Oh, how I wish I could catch you, Master Wasp!” she exclaimed, 
giving a final jump with all her might. 


on 


RANGE to say, this time the wasp seemed almost to drop into her 
claws; she clutched him with such a tight grasp that he could not 
escape; but in an instant, with a direful scream, Wishie unclosed her 
paw, and the wasp <r on the floor. Wishie’s paw was terribly 
stung. So, limping and mewing, she went back to her mother, who 
scolded her well for her folly in jumping at the wasp, when she ought 
to have been minding her duty and catching mice; and after licking 
the wounded paw the old cat sent her to bed for the rest of the day. 
But Wishie had no intention whatever of spending her day in such a 
manner as that. Lie in bed, indeed!—not she. So she licked her paw 
until the pain was somewhat abated, and then she crawled slyly up- 
stairs into the great gallery. There was nobody there. So, seeing a 
door open at the end of the corridor, she stole quietly in, and found 
herself in one of the state apartments of the castle. It was a grand 
room, and full of curious things. Among other things there was a 
magnificent cabinet, and, on one of the shelves, a pretty round ball of 
carved ivory that looked just as if it was made on purpose to roll along 
upon the floor and be run after. 
“Oh!” exclaimed Wishie, “you pretty ball, I do wish I had you to 
play with!” 
Bounce! came the ball upon the floor, and in another moment it 
had rolled quite to the other end of the room, with Wishie after it; 
but, just as she came to it, up it jumped, dashed high up in the air, 





But it is so long that it fills all my space, so you must wait till next 
month for ‘‘ The Little Master’’ and ‘‘The Story of the War Party.’’ 


Perhaps you shall then hear about ‘‘The Little Brown 
Laura E. RICHARDS. 


and then, descending again on the floor, was here and there and every- 
where, all in a minute, Wishie scampering after it and absolutely 
screaming with delight. Up flew the ball—up to the very ceiling; 
then down it came with a rattle against some fine old china on the top 
of the cabinet, and in an instant bowls, jars and teapots were all 
lying on the floor, broken to pieces. Dear me! thought Wishie, this 
is rather too much of a good thing! 

But the mad ball never stopped. Now it took a long roll upon the 
floor, as if to entice Wishie to run after it; then, suddenly darting up, 
would hur! itself, with all its might, against one of the grim old pictures, 
Wishie, who had by this time quite forgotten the pain of her paw, 
jumping as high as ever she could reach after it. It really was some- 
thing like a game at play! Just then, bounce it went against a superb 
mirror at the other end of the room, shivering it to atoms; but not a 
whit did the ball care for that—with a tremendous spring it cleared 
the whole length of the room and alighted on one of the picture-frames. 

ont 

UT Wishie was getting much too frightened now to enjoy the fun 

any longer; she stood gazing with rueful looks at the broken 
mirror. Oh, if the cross old housekeeper should find it out! She 
thought the best plan would be to steal out of the room, but, on turning 
around, she perceived that the door had become most unaccountably 
shut—there was no getting out. What was to bedone? While she was 
turning it over in her mind, down came the ball directly upon Wishie’s 
tail with suchathump! Wishie thought her poor tail must be utterly 
demolished. She heard an odd sort of chuckling laugh up in the air, 
and, looking up, saw that the ball had seated itself very quietly in its 
old place on the top of the cabinet. How her tail smarted! It was 
worse a great deal than the sting. She was just trying to curl it around 
to lick it when the door opened and in came the housekeeper! She 
had not advanced many steps when the broken china caught her eye; 
her back was toward the mirror, so she did not see that— but she did 
see Wishie, and exclaiming, ‘‘ You naughty little kitten, you have been 
throwing down the china!” she flew toward Wishie, and if she could 
have caught her would, no doubt, have given her a dreadful whipping; 
but as she had luckily left the door open Wishie contrived to slip past 
her and dart out of the room. She flew along the gallery, down the 
staircase, and jumping out of an open window was soon safely hidden 
among the shrubs in the garden, before her enemy had descended the 
stairs. Poor Wishie! the pain in her tail was terrible; she dared not 
go to her mother, to tell her misfortunes, for she knew that if she did 
her mother would be sure to cuff her soundly. So she lay still under 
the bushes, licking her tail, and trying to forget her troubles as well as 
she could. Evening came on. By-and-by she began to feel very 
hungry, and she thought if she could find Contenta she could beg a 
bit of her supper, for, of course, nobody else would give her any. So 
she crawled out of the bushes and stole into the hall. No one was 
there. She began to grow rather thirsty, and she thought how nice 
a great dishful of cream would be. 


ot 


OW it so happened that close by the window-seat on which she had 

stationed herself there stood on the floor a huge old china bowl, 

which was never used except on very great occasions. Well, Wishie’s 
eye just then fell on the great bowl. 

“What a quantity of cream it would hold!” she exclaimed; “how 
nice it would be to have it to lap whenever I liked! I do wish it was 
full of nice, thick cream, like that the Baron has for breakfast!”’ 

Wishie had hardly said it when something began bubbling up, very 
gently, as if it were very soft, from the bottom of the bowl, and in a few 
minutes there floated at her feet a perfect white sea!—an ocean of 
cream—smooth, delicious and tempting. It was so conveniently 
close to the window-sill, too, that by planting her forepaws on the rim 
of the bowl she could stoop down and lap so comfortably! At least 
she thought so at first; but somehow, when she came to try, the china 
was so thin and slippery that she found she could get very little hold. 
It was very provoking. But she tried a second time; really, it was 
dreadfully slippery, and there was nothing that she could stick her 
claws into. However, she did at last contrive to get her tongue just to 
the top of the cream; but she had scarcely tasted it when suddenly her 
paws shot apart and she tumbled headlong into the bowl! The bowl 
was deep and wide, and there was nothing for her to cling to, to help 
herself out by. Oh, what a splashing and spluttering she made! But it 
did her no good; the cream got into her eyes, her mouth, her nostrils, 
and she could not anyhow lift herself out of it—there she must stay, 
coughing, choking and struggling, till she was drowned. Wishie 
thought she had quite enough cream! But just as she was sinking 
down, quite exhausted with her useless efforts, she felt her neck seized, 
and that some one was drawing her out of the bowl. The next minute 
she was laid safe and sound on the floor. It was some little time: be- 
fore she could open her eyes, and when she did so she was exceedingly 
astonished to see, by the waning light, the beautiful lady with the 
golden locks and crown of white roses, and glittering with dewdrops. 


ax 
” ELL, Wishie,” said the fairy, “have you had a pleasant day of 
it? You have had everything you wished for, I think ?” 

“Oh, dear, ma’am!” replied Wishie, shaking her ears to get the 
cream out, ‘‘I never had such a miserable day in my life! I have met 
with such dreadful misfortunes!” ; 

“Then,” said the fairy, “you think that vour day would have 
been a happier one if you had not had everything you fancied you 
should like ?” , 

Wishie hung her head down and looked very silly, and at last 
answered that she “thought it would.” 

“T am quite of that opinion,” replied the fairy; ‘and, as you seem 
by this time to have had pretty plain proofs of the folly of wishing, I 
will take away my dangerous gift from you; for I hope you will be 
wiser now than you have ever been before.” 

So saying, the fairy gave her a stroke with her wand, and Wishie 
directly found herself in her own little bed, by the side of her sister 
Contenta, who was sound asleep; and in a minute Wishie fell asleep 
too, and never woke till the sun was shining in at the windows. 

She told all her strange adventures to her father and mother and 
Contenta; upon which they all held up their paws and declared they 
had never heard anything so wonderful. But her father and mother 
scolded her also, and told her it was all her own fault, which Wishie 
felt was too true; and from that day forward she never mewed for 
anything, but became as satisfied and good-humored as Contenta. 


NOTE — Mrs. Richards is glad to receive any suggestions from mothers as to their 
particular need of stories for their children, or how the stories printed on this page 
meet their needs. Address Mrs. Richards in care of The Journal. A correspondent 
wishing an answer by mail should always inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 
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DURING HOT WEATHER 


NESTLE’S FOOD 


keeps the baby safe against cholera infantum and all 
summer troubles so common to even healthy babies. 

NESTLE’S FOOD is a perfect milk food made 
from pure rich milk, Only water is needed to pre- 
pare it. It is easily retained and digested. With 









DOROTHY 
DANSON 


13 mos. 32% lbs. 
A Nestle Baby 


NESTLE’S FOOD there is no need to worry about 
the quality of the daily milk supply. The wise 
mother should always have a can on hand —it 
means the assurance of a well baby no matter what 
the conditions. 


NESTLE’S FOOD has brought thousands of 
babies to healthy childhood during the last 35 years. 


NESTLE’S FOOD 
WILL HELP YOUR BABY TOO 


Every mother is glad to know what NESTLE’S 
FOOD has done for other babies. Every mother 
should have a copy of our ‘* Mother’s Book ”’— which 
will tell her why NESTLE’S FOOD nourishes and 
brings good health when every other food fails. 
Every mother for her baby’s sake should, have this 
book and our free package of NESTLE’S FOOD 
(25 cent size—enough for 12 feedings) for im- 
mediate use when necessary. Both are sent Free. 
May we send them to you at once? 


HENRI NESTLE, 77 Warren Street, New York 





The Ludwig 
Piano has the 
pure, sustained, resonant 
tone of the noblest singing voice. 
That is not accidental—it is 
made so, with the utmost skill and care 
of production. Great musicians all 
commend it, and yet the price is low 
enough to be astonishing; and it is sold 
on easy payments, too. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE 


which shows all styles and also illustrates and 
describes the Ludwig Player Piano, the most won 
derful of all self- playing pianos. Write for it. 


LUDWIG & CO., 970 Southern Boulevard, New York 














Screens &Gas Ranges 


Need 6-5-4 because they are subject to rust and 6-5-4 
destroys rust, dissolving it as readily as water dis- 
solves salt, leaving a luster like Russia iron. 

6-5-4 is so thin that iron absorhs it andl becomes 
rust-proof; it is applied like paint and dries instantly 
on Screens—in 10 minutes on Gas Ranges. 

6-5-4 will not rub or wash off and gives a finish 
resembling baked enamel. Nothing else kills rust, 


dries in ten minutes or is ‘just as good ’'—nothing is 
anything like 6-5-4. 





One application wears for months and the 
luster increases as the iron becomes warm. 


It will Preserve your Furnaces and Pipes 
e 

e sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 

ing Cards, 50c. Write for Samples. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 940 Chestnut Street ,Philadelphia,Pa. 





Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
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Hot Weather Pickups ~—e 
MARY JANE McCLURE 


August tempts the tired housewife to turn her back on duty and get out into the open. 
The weary woman is wooed to seek a shady nock where she may rest near to Nature's 
heart, unthinking of work that should be done, oblivious to every influence except the 
“* quilted sunshine and leaf shade "’ overhead, the songs of the birds, the fragrance of the “~YW 
flowers and the drowsy hum of small living things. August essentially is the month for 







is 


pickup meals that may be prepared quickly and served without much trouble. 


Cooking in midsummer is a nightmare that haunts the | 
majority of housewives, like a veritable “ Banquo’s Ghost.” | 
It is maddening to stand over a hot stove when you long | 


to be wandering beside still waters, walking in green | 


pastures or resting under the greenwood tree. 

Canned goods will be found a universal solvent that 
will turn the grossness of the kitchen drudgery into the 
pure gold of pleasure. 
ing with canned goods that is positively fascinating. 
The possibilities that lie in the little sealed tin are 
almost infinite. Once a housewife begins to experiment 
with Armour’s Veribest canned meats she will be lured 
on and on to fresh combinations, each more coaxingly 
palatable than the last. 

The housewife who is really up to date keeps a supply 
of canned goods inherpantry. Then sheis prepared for any 
emergency. It is a good plan to carefully study over the 


There is a witchery in cook- | 


Meat Mold With Salad 


This dish may be prepared in the morning. Remove 
the contents of one can of Armour’s Compressed Ham 
and chop fine; or use Armour’s Boned Chicken, Boned 
Turkey, Lunch, Calves’ or Lambs’ Tongue, chopped, or a 
mixture of meat to suit the taste. Mix two cupfuls of the 
chopped meat with { cup of mayonnaise and add one 
cupful of liquid chicken aspic. Decorate each individual 
mold with red peppers cut in fancy shape, chopped white 


| of hard-boiled egg and strips of olives held in place with 


list of the Veribest products prepared by Armour & Company 


(there are one 
hundred and one 
kinds) and make 
a selection from 
these. Be sure 
to include Ox |; 
Tongue, Corned ~ 
Beef, Brisket Beef, 
Roast Beef, Boned 
Chicken and Loaf 
and Potted Goods 
in the list. Others 
will suggest them- 
selves but with 
these stored away 
on the pantry shelf no housewife need fear sudden in- 
vasion or any other like evil. 

All of Armour’s Veribest canned meats are highly sea- 
soned. And so they will be deliciously palatable if merely 
sliced and served cold. However, they may be prepared 
in endless varieties of ways. 


LAMB’S TONGUE SALAD 


Lamb’s Tongue Salad 
Cut contents of one can VERIBEST Lamb’s Tongue 


into slices; arrange in alternate layers with crisp cucum- 
bers on a bed of lettuce; marinate with olive oil, vinegar, 
pepper, salt and dry mustard, and serve for luncheon. 


Garnish with hard boiled eggs. 
Veribest Bean Salad 


Remove Armour’s Veribest Beans from the can and mari- 
nate with French dressing. Mix with % cup of chopped cel- 
ery and a boiled 
salad dressing. 
Arrange on let- 
tuce leaves. 
Baked beans, 
lima beans and 
French beans 
may be made 
into a variety of 
salads by adding 
chicken or 
tongue, olives, 
peppers, beets, 
parsley, water- 
cress or other salad greens. It may be served either with 
mayonnaise or French dressing. 





VERIBEST BEAN SALAD 








The Epicure’s Ham 

Cured “just right,” 
tender, sweet, deli- 
cious ham that 


water’’— that’s Ar- 
mour’s Star Ham. 


mark of quality that 





Only carefully se- 
lected hams—the average being about 





aspic. Fill the molds with the meat mixture and place 
in the refrigerator or in a cool place to harden. 
ready to serve turn out and serve with a watercress salad 
dressed with French dressing and garnished with tiny 
egg balls made with the yolks of the eggs, chopped parsley 
and mayonnaise. 


BEEF EXTRACT POSSIBILITIES 


When | 


! 





One will find almost limitless culinary worlds to con- | 
quer if she experiments a little with Armour's Extract | 


of Beef. New dishes may be evolved, old ones changed 
so they scarcely can be recognized. The possibilities of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef are almost without limit. The 
results depend entirely upon the cleverness of the cook. 
There are many reasons why | always recommend 


Armour's Extract of Beef in preference to any other | 


brand. 
A jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef 
Because 


This fact should be re- 


it has four times the strength. 


| membered in using Armour’s Extract of Beef and it 





| The “Star” is the 


distinguishes the | 
best from ordinary. | 


| and garnish with radish rosettes. 


one “Star” among fifteen good hams— | 


win the “Star” brand. They then 
undergo a special curing and smoking 


process which gives them that distinc-_ 


tive flavor. 
For breakfast a slice with new-laid 
. , . . . ‘and 7 , 
eggs — it’s a dish for an epicure if it’s 
from Armour’s Star 


THE HAM WHAT AM. 





“makes your mouth | 


should be measured out with a light hand. Too much 
of it will give too strong a flavor. It is a safe rule to 
use just one-fourth as much as you would use of another 
make. It is del- 
icately seasoned 
and full of fla- 
vor, strength and 
zest. It is packed 
in dainty porce- 
lain jars that are 
a little larger 
than are re- 
quired for the 
quantity of Beef 
Extract. Thus the cork does not come in contact with 
the contents of the jar. This not only means the saving 
of what otherwise would adhere to the cork, but there 
is nothing “mussy” about it. It appeals to a person as 
being sanitary and clean. One of the chief comforts in 
buying Armour goods lies in the fact that anything bear- 
ing the Armour label is certain to be exactly what is 
claimed for it. That is why I use the Armour goods 
myself and religiously recommend them whenever op- 
portunity offers. Armour’s Extract of Beef is an excellent 
addition to all dishes in which cheese is to be used. 
It may be employed in preparing many excellent salads. 





ASPIC JELLY 


_ In the first place, | have proved by experience | 
| that it is economical. 


| lasts four times as long as most other brands. 











The Cream of Lard 


The lard that delights the user every 


time it’s used—Armour’s Simon Pure 


Leaf Lard. 











Note this label. It means exactly 
Simon Pure Leaf Lard 
in the pail without an ounce of other fat 
Made from selected leaf—refined 
by the best process yet invented—an 
absolutely pure, “dry,” perfect product 
And the 


Government seal—that strip of tin 





what it says 





in it. 


—the very cream of lard. 


across the top bearing the “U. S. In- 


It gives a characteristic flavor that can be achieved in | 


no other manner. 
Aspic Jelly 


One teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef; % 
package of acidulated gelatine; one pint of hot water, 
one cupful of cold water, two teaspoonfuls of sugar. 
Cover gelatine with the cold water; let stand five minutes. 
Add the hot water and sugar. Strain into a mold and let 
stand until cold and “set.” 


Scotch Woodcock Salad 


One-half teaspoon Armour’s Extract of Beef, | cup English 
walnut meats, /% 
cup celery (cut 
fine), 6 large 
olives. Cut up all 
with knife and 
turn over the fol- / 
lowing dressing: | 
One large table- | 
spoon butter, | 
tablespoon flour, 
| cup hot milk, | 
cup cheese (cut SCOTCH WOODCOCK SALAD 

ne), 4 teaspoon 


parsley (chopped fine), 4 teaspoon salt, dash of paprika. 





PREPARATION 


Put butter in dish over hot water; when melted stir | 
in flour; when nicely blended add hot milk, paprika and 
parsley. After stirring this mixture until it has become 
smooth, add | cup cheese and beef extract, first dis- 
solving extract in | teaspoon hot water. Serve on lettuce | 


SMOKED MEAT RELISHES 


Not every woman knows how to cook bacon. This 
would seem to refute the statement that practice makes 
perfect; for,asa 
rule, bacon gen- 
erally is found | 
on the table in 
the average 
household at | 
least once a day. | 
More than likely 
it is either un- 
derdone and 
raw, or else it is 
fried until it is 
charred, a dry 
caricature of 
I] have always had the best results by 


< 





LUNCHEON BACON 


what it should be. 


| using Armour’s Star Sliced Bacon. 


| broiled. It 


That’s 


Uncle Sam’s guaranty that this lard is 


spected and Passed’”’ stamp. 


pure leaf—the best of all shortening. 


To be sure — use 


ARMOUR’S SIMON PURE LEAF LARD 








Cured “just right "— 
put up in sealed air tight glass jars or tins and sliced to 
just the right thinness, you can rely on its turning out 
crisp and juicy — appetizing and nourishing —a stimulant 
to the hunger which it appeases. 


Luncheon Bacon 


Lay slices of Armour’s Star Bacon in a hot pan, and 
when slightly browned, roll with the aid of fork and 
knife. Serve on a mound of riced potatoes, samp or 
boiled rice. 


DRIED BEEF DAINTIES 


Sliced smoked beef may be used in an almost infinite 
variety of ways. Asa breakfast or luncheon dish, especially 
in hot weather, 
it will prove 
gratifying. It 
may take the 
place of toast in 
serving scram - 
bled or poached 
eggs. It may 
be sauted or 





SLICED DRIED BEEF 


may be served 
whole, or chop- 


_ ped and made into timbales with cheese, or heated 
| in different sauces. 


In many dishes it will take the 
lace of ham very happily. The housemother who 
on in a supply of Armour'’s Sliced Smoked Beef 
will be surprised at the number of new dishes she will 
be able to serve with this simple ingredient as the 
foundation of each. 


Dried Beef and Tomatoes 


Melt one tablespoonful of butter. Add thin slices 
of Armour’s Sliced Smoked Beef and heat. Remove the 
beef. Add thin slices of tomatoes and red peppers 
to the hot butter. Put the beef slices on top of these. 
Cover the dish closely and let cook for ten minutes. 
Serve at once. 
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Pinafore Palace Posies 


Selected by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin and Her Sister, Nora Archibald Smith 


Editors of “Golden Numbers,” “The Posy Ring,” etc. 





A second installment of verses for children is here given, taken from a book compiled by Kate Douglas Wiggin and her sister, Nora 
Archibald Smith, from which we have been allowed the privilege of choosing, before the volume appears, a number of ‘* posies’’ for 





















































































use in several issues. The Editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
, e < | 
Children’s Land: An Introductory Poem by Kate Douglas Wiggin | 
OME, just for an hour, to Children’s Land! Pretensions are vain; they’ve no favors to sell; 
You won’t find it stupid, or irksome, or dreary. One cannot buy love in the Children’s Land. 
I'll bring you away just the moment you're weary, 
If you’ll but step into my magical car It’s a sweet, restful country, the Children’s Land! Th . porta 
And fly quite away from this, ever so far, Such soft, clinging fingers, such ready embraces, ° Sanitary Im) ee 
To that dear little country, the Children’s Land. Such hope and such faith in their eloquent faces. of Alabastine 
; You dream in the twilight sometimes, quite alone, Alabasti ‘. , 
They’re always so merry in Children’s Land! That a pair of child eyes look up into your own, “labastine is made from an 
Such bright, eager faces, such radiant smiles, And you would you were fit for it—Children’s Land! antiseptic rock and becomes a part 
Such gay little witcheries, innocent wiles! of the solid wall when applied. It 
They live in the present, ne’er think of the morrow. So come for an hour to Children’s Land! cannot breed disease germs nor 
. spoonful of jam is their cure for sorrow We grow so didactic, so stiff and so wise, insects because it contains nothing 
Yne cannot be sad in the Children’s Land. pep Macaca oc ~ —_— ety our on grown-up eyes upon which they can live, and it 
ancy that just for our use it was made. affords ace > re 
It’s a good, honest country, the Children’s Land! You needn’t lose dignity, don’t be afraid, eran We pate See gen te ledge. 
They’re always so simple, straightforward and frank: But only step into my magical car, e 
They’re not to be bribed with fame, riches or rank; And fly quite away with me, ever so far, 
If you love them, are true to them, they know it well— To that dear little country, the Children’s Land! 
L_ The Sanitary Wall Coati 
tary W: ting 
is more durable, more artistic and more 
I—The Royal Baby economical than kalsomine, wall pz r, Oi 
ri ‘ als =, wall paper, oil 
cloth ortapestries, as well as being more sani- 
tary than any other material for the wall. 
The Pigeons Y DEAR, do you know, "THERE was a crooked man, ee Se oe Seeeee Nich 
EN snowy white pigeons are standing in line, * How, a long time ago, And he went a crooked mile, are sold at trifling cost by all dealers in 
Fin dea cnet af dae bare fn the Warm cunchine. “Two poor little children, He found a crooked sixpence Alabastine, 
Whose names I don’t know, Upon a crooked stile: ‘ a , 
Ten snowy white pigeons fly down to the ground, Were stolen away on a fine summer’s day, He bought a crooked cat, a me hoes, | Delaty Wall Decera- 
To eat of the grain that is thrown all around. And left in a wood, as I’ve heard people say? That caught a crooked mouse— pe on Rs co Ne gg ol pe satel 
; And they all lived together to any address on 1e¢ eipt of 18 Sein 
Ten snowy white pigeons soon flutter aloof, And when it was night, In a little crooked house. or stamps. Sample Alabastine tint 
And sit in a line on the ridge of the roof. woes was their ei cards will be mailed free on request. 
- f ' rs e sun it went down, es P "t : 
Ten pigeons are saying politely, ‘* Thank you!” And the moon gave no light! HIS is the key of the kingdom. | ae s “tled i tele 
If you listen you hear their ate oe They sobbed and they sighed, and they bitterly In that kingdom there is a dealers in drugs, pahite, ‘bardwete and 
—Mau urnham. cried city. general merchandise, at 55¢ ack 
Le ‘ q ; ; : . g ‘é anc , at 55¢ the packag 
From" Rhymes for Little Hands, And the poor little things, they lay down and died. In that city there is a town. for tints, and soc for white. “Ask your 
published by Milton Bradley Company. _ oa town there is a street. et Alabastine and insist upon get- 
. ’ , And when they were dead n that street there is a lane. ting Alabastine. 
HY: my kitten, my kitten, The Robins “4 red , In that lane there is a yard. The Alabastine C 
 # And hey, my kitten, my deary! Brought strawberry leaves In that yard there is a house. eon reggae 
Such a sweet pet as this And over them spread; In that house there is a room. 900 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Was neither far nor neary. And all the day long In that room there is a bed. Eastern Ofice, Dept. A, 105 Water 8t., New York City 
They sang them this song: On that bed there is a basket. 
Here We-00 uP, Pe ues ‘*Poor babes in the wood! Poor babes in the In a basket there are some 
ye , down, downy; wood ! owers. 
gr, el Ph panic ig and praeee Oh, don’t you remember the babes in the roe “7 basket, basket in the 
ound, round, roundy. wood ?” ved, bed in the room, etc., etc. 
|F YOU sneeze on Monday you sneeze for danger ; S TOMMY SNOOKS and Bessy Brooks Let us send you 
: Sneeze on a Tuesday, kiss a stranger; Were walking out one Sasies’ ; HERE was an old man, | n 
neeze on a Wednesday, sneeze for a letter; Says T —— , sane And he had a calf th b k F 
, ; ays Tommy Snoo ss : , , 
Sneeze on a Thursday, something better; De enema oe _— And that’s half; | 1S 00 REE 
Sneeze on a Friday, sneeze for sorrow; - He took him out of the stall, | 
Sneeze on a Saturday, joy tomorrow. Ss& little mice sat down to spin, — oe woe the wall, | 
ih eins atte ‘ 7 hay passed by, and she peeped in. . — | 
, Moisty morning ‘*What are you at, my little men?” 
O When cloudy was the weather, ; ‘*Making ate for po sescring EARTS, like doors, will ope 
—— to meet an old man clothed all in leather. “Shall I come in and bite off your threads?” with ease 
pay: to —~ ony and I began to grin, ‘No, no, Miss Pussy, you'll bite off our heads.” To very, very little keys; 
yn fr you do, - ow - you do? “Oh, no, I'll not; Vill help you spin.” : And don’t forget that two are these : | 
ow do you do again That may be so, but you don’t come in.” ‘*I thank you” and “‘ If you please.” 
Il—Litthe Prince and Princess | 
| 
The Gravel Path The Sweetest Place Stitching | 
’ ~ . 
ABY mustn’t frown MEADOW for the little lambs; POCKET handkerchief to hem— 
pr prem oe tumbles down; A honey hive for bees; Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear! | 
_—o should change— Ah, Ane 10 a og singing birds How many stitches it will take | 
’ mong the leafy trees. B 2 it’s ear! 
What a face her face would be! There’s rest for all the little ones arene xe 
In one place or another; Yet set a stitch and then a stitc 
; set as a en a stitch 
_ sweg the ys But who has half so sweet a place And stitch and stitch phd ity 
ay she wasn’t hurt; As baby with her mother? Till stitch by stitch the hem is done— 
What a world ’twould be— oh, And after work is play! | 
my, The little chickens cuddle close, ‘Christina G Wi . 
If all | pe fell began to cry! Beneath the old hen’s wing; arene os SORES, Time 
— Laurence Alma-Tadema. ——_ a ves Cond “we're not afraid The Melancholy Piz for a 
dark or anything.” ee on one 4 ‘ ° ° 
‘ Rain So, safe and sound, they nestle there, oa 7 M - that sat alone, Lifetime 
THE rain is raining all around, The one beside the other; B ye aor iwieg 4 po hi re , 
It falls on field and tree, But safer, happier, by far, i eaund he oy oy is pom: Is permanently adjusted 
It rains on the umbrellas here, Is baby with her mother. oo Seacsdan ois Noth apd blag when + Gade: Goins & aoe 
And on the ships at sea. —Mary F. Butts. Because he could not jump. se one—the wonderful accuracy of 
— Robert Louis Stevenson. aide Cancel | watchmaking methods—howthe mar- 
The Mrown Theush ee F | velous Rockford is made perfect—told 
The Star hah aP oan : in an interesting way in ‘‘ The Flight 
WINKLE. twinkle. itt HERE'S a merry brown thrush sitting up in the tree. Queen Mab of Time,” a handsome watch book 
How i on eg ~~ — e star, He’s singing to me! He’s singing to me!” LITTLE fairy comes at night; you should have if you want the right 
$55 sition th orld a for are? And what does he say, little girl, little boy? Her eyes are blue, her hair is brown, watch at the right price. Write today. 
Likes Sones i igh, ‘Oh, the world’s running over with joy! With silver spots upon her wings, Rockford Watch Co., Rockford, Ill. 
in the sky. me you a. Don’t you see? And from the moon she flutters down. 
. 3 ush! Look! In m 
When the blazing sun is gone, I’m as ha as ha - pe 1” She h little silver wi 
When he nothing shines upon wy —— : A I h +e “y hide bed | 
b Onl, rot __4ind when a good child goes to bec | 
een gee Row yous a ‘ight, And the brown thrush keeps singing, ‘‘A nest do you see She waves her wand from right to left, C W 
’ , e night. a five Bes, . by me - the juniper tree? And makes a circle round its head. | url, ave 
; on’t meddle ! Don’t touch! little girl, little boy, | 
Fa the traveler in the dark Or the world will lose some of its joy! And then it dreams of pleasant things— or Marcel 
hanks you for your tiny spark; Now I’ lad! ’ ! i i iry fi M 
H ‘i I ; ow I’m glad! now I’m free! Of fountains filled with fairy fish 
7 ge degen way to go, And I always shall be And trees that bear delicious fruit, | our Mair 
y IBIS 60. If you never bring sorrow to me.” And bow their branches at a wish; In 15 minutes without heat 
In the dark. p ; 4 f by using the 
Sod ea iy yon Seep, So the merry brown thrush sings away in the tree, Of arbors filled with dainty scents . 
hones gh my ains ie and to 2, . yee, aia me; From lovely flowers that never fade, West Electric 
, nd he sings all the day, little girl, little bo Bright flies that glitter in th : 
For you nev . | the day, little girl, little boy, ; glitter in the sun, | 
Th =~ eng age Reed eye Oh, the world’s running over with joy! And glow-worms shining in the shade; Hair Curler 
ie SKy. = long it won’t be, ane any — curler — cannot break, bas nu weak or ' 
‘ on’t you noo?  Pen’t ven eee? And talking bird ith gifted oose parts; will last for years. Non-alsorbent. 
pees y ee! king birds with gifted tongues , 
A ag Neg nach mat ig Unless we’re as good as can be.” For singing songs and telling tales, eer Fn ene | A eae 
Though I know not what you are, . —Lucy Larcom. And pretty dwarfs to show the way Simple and easy to operate. If your dealer hasn‘t these fa- 
Twinkle twinkle little star By arrangement with Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Through fairy hills and fairy dales. mous curlers send his name and 10¢ for two trial curlers; or 
, f . publishers of the writings of Lucy Larcem. —Thomas Hood. 25cforfivecurlers. We pay postage. Money back if wanted. 
ee ae West Electric Hair Curler Co., 155 8. 2nd St., Philad’a. 
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“I take pleasure in sending you under sep- 
arate cover, a photo of our little girl, Edna 
Jeane, who was raised entirely upon Lactated 
Food. You will see by the picture that she is a 
very strong and healthy child, and we have fed 
her nothing but Lactated Food from her birth, 
with the exception of two months (when we 
used some other food and found out that it did 
not give good satisfaction). 

“TI take pleasure in recommending your 
Lactated Food at every opportunity.” 


Mrs. W. E. Sudendorf, Clinton, 1il., Jan. 19,'07 


Mrs. Sudendorf’s letter is simple, sincere and 
convincing. She raised Edna Jeane entirely 
upon Lactated Food except for two months 
when she tried another food that proved un- 
satisfactory. Lactated Food makes healthy, 
hearty, happy babies because it is the most 
wholesome and most easily digested food that 
can be given to children. 

No matter what food you are giving baby 
now, you need Lactated Food for your baby 
to make it thrive and grow stronger every day. 


Don’t delay. Send for Lactated Food today. 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO.’S 


Lactated 


Brand 


Infant Food 


is what your baby needs, and we offer a trial to mothers 
free. We know what Lactated Food will do. We 


are sure of it. 


Prove it for Yourself Free 


We will send you a free trial can of Lactated Food, 
a copy of our ** Baby Book *’ and our book ** The Diet 
of Infants and Invalids."" Send us your name and 
address (be sure to mention your dealer's name, and tell 


us whether he now handles Lactated Food). Address 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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‘*The Rug of Distinction” 


Half the cost of other 
rugs; but twice the 
beauty and wear. 

Such richly-blended color- 
ings, striking artistic designs 
aud extraordinary wearing 
quality are found in no other 
rugs for double the money. 


Sizes from 27 x 54 inches to 
12x 18 feet. 


$1.50 to $27 


” 
5 | 
J Sold by the best dealers in the 
; United States. Look on tag for 
® Kashmir” and tiger trade-mark. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell 
“ Kashinirs” send us his name, and 
we will see that you are supplied. 
Write for beautiful free catalogue in colors. 


Fries-Harley Co. 


Makers of Rugs Exclusively 
701 Bourse Bldg. Philadelphia 
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THE “ALLENBURYS” FOODS. 


The Most Rational System of Infant Feeding Yet Devised. 


Based on the proved scientific fact that very young infants 
can only properly assimilate the mother’s milk or its equiv 
alent, also that the food should change to meet increasiny 
needs as age advances and the child develops. A large sam 
ple and booklet giving valuable information on ‘‘ Infant 
Feeding and Management ”’ that will save you endless trouble 
in the care of your child, may be had free for the asking. 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS CO., Ltd., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 








Toronto, Canada, London, England. 


MASON 


° 

Fruit Jar Opener and Sealer 
Fits any size or style of fruit jar, syrup, paint or 
vil can; hot jars can be securely sealed withont 
breaking glass or burning hands. ‘lightly fastened 
tops on cans or jars can be removed instantly an 
easily. Also opens ordinary tin cans. Sent on 














approval by mail for twenty-five two-cent stamps. 
If it’s not worth much more to you, send it back 
and we will return your stamps. 


L. A. MASON, 783 Main 8t., Buffalo,N.Y. | 


| 00 ENGRAVED y 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 

EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 

in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request 


EVERETT WADDEY CO.,28. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 














The Young Mother in the Home 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


The Family Go to the Seashore for Rest and a Good Time 


ABY BROTHER now being 
eight months old, his food 
was strengthened to the fol- 

lowing formula: eight ounces and 
a half of whole or four per cent. 
milk, six ounces and a half of 
barley-water, a quarter of a tea 
spoonful of sugar and a pinch of 
bicarbonate of soda. This was 
mixed, poured into two nursing- 


bottles which were corked with 
clean cotton and then pasteurized for twenty 
minutes. Seven ounces and a half were given 


at each of the two bottle meals now. Occasion- 
ally the baby would have four or five move- 
ments in the twenty-four hours in place of his usual 
one or two, and when this happened the mother 
omitted the soda from the formula for a few days 
and substituted lime-water. She used six tea- 
spoonfuls of lime-water to the fifteen ounces of the 
formula and took six teaspoonfuls less of the barley- 
water when she did this, so that the milk would not 
be diluted too much. Lime-water is often quite 
binding, and proved very successful in checking 
the too-frequent movements’) The mother made 
her own lime-water by putting one full teaspoonful 
of slaked lime into a quart of boiled water, placed 
it in a quart milk-bottle, and shook it frequently 
during the first hour. It was then allowed to settle, 
being kept perfectly still for twenty-four hours; 
then the upper, clear fluid was poured off and used. 
It is a very good plan to siphon this fluid off; a 
rubber tube may be used, a vacuum being made in 
the tube by means of an ordinary hard-rubber 
syringe. 

The baby had cut his two upper central incisors 
when seven months old and now had four teeth. 
He weighed eighteen pounds and had begun to 
creep quite nicely. He soiled his white dresses so 
much when creeping about his pen that his mother 
made him some blue gingham creeping-aprons to 
wear while he was getting his exercise. ‘These were 
buttoned down the back, were full at the bottom 
and had a drawstring run through their hems. 


HE father usually took his vacation in August, 

and as a rule the family all went away together 
for two weeks of that month. This year they de 
cided to take a tiny furnished cottage at the sea- 
shore so that the children might have the benefit of 
some salt-water baths and learn to swim if possible. 
The parents never went to a boarding-house or 
hotel with their children, for, while the relief from 
housekeeping would no doubt be a rest for the 
mother, the unsuitable food which the children 
would get and the bad influences to which they 
would be subjected would cause more harm than 
could be undone in many months. 

When going away for the vacation trip all white 
dresses for the older children were left behind and 
only the very simplest of Baby Brother’s dresses 
were taken. The children lived in gingham dresses 
and rompers. Each child had a dark blue flannel 
bathing-suit trimmed with white braid, the waist 
and trousers being sewed together so there could 
be no separation, and there were no skirts. 

The mother took a bottle of castor-oil, one of 
spiced syrup of rhubarb, some witch hazel, alcohol, 
cold cream and a bottle of magnesia. She also took 
a fountain syringe, a soft rubber catheter, a few 
rolled bandages, court-plaster and a tube of fresh 
vaseline; for there was no drug store near by and 
it was best to be prepared for emergencies where 
there were so many little people. The baby’s tub 
was folded and packed in the bottom of the large 
trunk, and his baby-carriage was also taken, as it 
could be packed full of many useful articles, and a 
rubber sheet roped over all. 


ETTING to the seashore place took all night 
by boat, and parts of two days, so the mother 
had one bottle to take for the first day and two for 
the second day. She prepared the one for the first 
day as usual, but the two for the second day she 
sterilized instead of pasteurized, so thai the milk 
should keep perfectly sweet. To sterilize the milk 
she heated it to a temperature of 212 degrees Fah 
renheit— pasteurization calling for only 15+ degrees 
Fahrenheit. She had to test the milk with a dairy 
thermometer and keep it as nearly as possible at 
this temperature for one hour. When milk is to be 
sterilized it is much easier to use a regular sterilizer, 
but this mother did not care to buy one for just this 
one time. A book of directions comes with all the 
various kinds of sterilizers. After the bottles were 
prepared and cooled they were packed in a pail of 
cracked ice and covered with a heavy canvas cov- 
ering. This ice lasted until morning, and she 
arranged with the steward to get a fresh supply of 
ice the next day. To keep milk without ice a longer 
process of sterilizing is necessary, and it is difficult 
for a mother to do this herself. When going on 
a long voyage and many bottles of sterilized milk 
are needed it is best to buy it from one of the milk 
laporatories, or else to depend upon condensed 
milk if one cannot afford the laboratory food. 
The mother had saved all her old linen table- 
cloths and napkins, and these she used for the 
baby’s napkins while on the journey. She also had 
a little basket in which she could carry the tiny 
enameled chamber which the baby used every day. 
A box lined with white enameled cloth and divided 
into several compartments*contained all the baby’s 
necessary toilet articles and was small enough to be 
packed in a handbag. The mother then had every- 
thing together, and did not have to hunt through 
various bags when she wanted to wash and dress 
the baby on the boat. 





If it is possible to reach a place by 
boat it is much better to do so than 
to go in the cars, when one is travel- 
ing with young children. The state- 
rooms are fairly comfortable and as 
a rule are much cooler and cleaner 
than are railroad cars. The older 
children have much more room to 
move about and do not get so restless 
and tired as they do when cramped 
in a seat in the hot cars. 

The older children depended upon the food that 
could be bought on the boat. They drank cocoa 
in place of milk, since the uncooked milk which one 
can secure on a boat or train is not likely to be of 
the best. The baby’s bottles were warmed by 
standing them in hot water which the steward 
brought from the kitchen. Alcohol lamps, which so 
many people use for warming the baby’s bottle, are 
often not allowed on a boat. One may sometimes 
use them in the toilet-room of a train, however. 


HEY all enjoyed the trip very much and arrived 

safely at their little cottage in due time. The 
cottage was very near the water and every morning 
the father brought two pails of fresh sea-water to 
the house so that Baby Brother might have his 
salt-water bath. This the mother warmed to 98 
degrees Fahrenheit. The older children and their 
parents took their baths in the ocean every day at 
high tide; they all wet their heads first and then 
got the entire body wet as soon as possible, for 
in this way they would not get cold. Little Sister 
was a little afraid at first and she was not forced 
to go out far, but allowed to sit down on the 
sand and let the waves wash over her, getting 
wet in this way; very soon she was willing to go 
out as far as the other children. If her father 











had insisted upon carrying her out beyond her | 


depth, and then ducked her, as so many older 
people do with timid children, it is very likely 
her fear would have greatly increased and she 
would not have enjoyed her baths at all. The two 
older children could already swim a little and be 
fore they went home they became quite expert. 


ITTLE Brother and Little Sister also learned to 


do very well. They were allowed to remain in 
the water about twenty minutes; then they were at 
once rubbed down with a bath-towel and quickly 
dressed. It is not at all a good plan to allow chil- 
dren to run about the beach in their wet bathing- 
suits, even on very warm days. They often grow 
very much chilled and lose the benefit of their bath. 
Although the baby had a wide-brimmed piqué 
hat and was also shaded by the parasol of his car- 
riage, the strong, white light reflected from the 
sand burned his tender skin a good deal; so the 
mother frequently bathed his little face with bicar- 
bonate of soda water, dissolving one teaspoonful 
of the soda in a cupful of water, and gently sopping 
this on the sunburned part. At night she covered 
his face with cold cream, which was very soothing. 


IG SISTER had an attack of hives while she 

was at the shore which proved rather annoying. 
They were probably caused by something she had 
eaten on the boat or possibly by the change in 
drinking water. The eruption appeared in red 
blotches or wheals about as large as a bean and 
somewhat elevated; they were scattered all over 
the body and were intensely itchy. The child had 
to be constantly reminded not to scratch or rub 
them, for if an infection takes place by means of a 
finger-nail the spot is liable to be very sore and take 
along time to heal. The mother sent to the nearest 
town for a bottle of citrate of magnesia and some 
rhubarb-and-soda mixture. She gave the little 
girl a glass of the magnesia before breakfast and 
the next day she gave her one teaspoonful of the 
rhubarb-and-soda mixture before each meal. The 
spots she bathed with the bicarbonate of soda solu- 
tion mentioned above, and this seemed to make 
the itching very much less. In one day after this 
treatment had been carried out the hives had en- 
tirely disappeared, but the rhubarb-and-soda mix 
ture was continued for three more days. 


HE mother found some Irish moss on the beach 

one day which had been washed up. She gath 
ered a quantity of this to take home, as it makes 
delicious blanc-mange and is a very good dessert to 
give to children. To make it she took a third of a 
cupful of Irish moss, four cupfuls of milk, a quar- 
ter of a teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of vanilla. 
The moss was soaked for fifteen minutes in cold 
water, then drained, looked over and added to the 
milk, and cooked in a double boiler for half an 
hour. The salt was then added and it was strained, 
then the vanilla was stirred in and it was restrained 
and poured into small moulds and put in a cold 
place to harden. It was served with cream and a 
little powdered sugar. 

Another thing which the mother made for the 
children while at the seashore was clam broth. A 
few clams were well washed and steamed over a hot 
fire until they opened. The liquor was then drained 
off and strained through cheesecloth. A pint of this 
was put into a saucepan with a tiny pinch of bicar- 
bonate of soda and heated. A pint of boiling 
milk was stirred in and the mixture allowed to come 
just to a boil. It was then all strained through 
a fine sieve and served at once. This made a deli- 
cate broth, and the children were very fond of it. 


NOTE — Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the 
questions of Journal mothers about their children. When 
an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. 
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NOTHING BUT 


“tg Eskay's 
Food 


SINCE 
BIRTH 


-” 


- 
ASHIN 


BABY HUNTER, VW 


Mrs Hunter, wife of Dr. M 
N St z N, W 4 W Praititatens| D. ¢ 


follows 


Dear Sirs: 
Our baby has 


Eskay’s Food exclusively, and is now 


been reared on 
16 months of age, is perfectly strong, 
never having had an hour’s sickness 
since birth. She walked at ten months, 
and talks as 


twice her age. 


children 
Doctor attributes it all 
We can 


not praise Eskay’s enough, and Doctor 


well as most 


to your incomparable food. 


orders it for all cases where nature 

fails to provide proper sustenance. 
Again thanking you very kindly for 

Doctor and myself, | am most truly, 


MRS. M. HUNTER 


Eskay’s Food, FYale(ste to rf ilk 
a true food, containing all t¢| 
ments necessary to baby : 
development 

A liberal sample (10 fe 
book, ‘‘ How fo Care for t 


! 
sent free to any mother 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO 
429 Arch Street, Philadelphia 







Won’t Cost You a 
Cent. Send for it. 


‘¢ Baby’s First Days,’’ 
‘js the title of a beau- 
tifully illustrated 
32-page book com- 
piled by an eminent author- 
ity on infants, with blank pages 
for recording the baby’s birth, 
weight, christening, etc. 
It tells you how to take care of the baby—how 
to clothe and bathe him, and how to feed them. 
To any mother who must nurse her baby by 
bottle, this book is invaluable. It tells you why 
cow’s milk, in its natural state, is not a fit in- 
fant’s food —and how we have taken away the 
indigestible portion of the milk to make it practi- 
cally the same as human milk. 


To acquaint mothers all over this land with 
the high merits of 


SANIPURE MILK 


the scientific counterpart of breast milk, we are 
sending free to every one who writes for it, a 
copy of *‘ Baby’s First Days.’ The edition is 
limited, Better sit down now and write to us, 
while the supply lasts. Give us the name of your 
grocer or druggist. 

PACIFIC COAST CONDENSED MILK CO. 

Dept. A, Seattle, Wash., U. S. A. 


TRYUNE 


Neckwear 
Supporter 























pa 
5c acard of three, 144, 2,2'4,2%, 2% in. 
3% inch, Belt Size 10c. { Cond 
three 


4 “ Girdle “ 15c. 

Silk Covered 
Double Bone 
Endless Loop 
4 Black or White 


A 24,000,000: TRYUNE Supporters sold last year 
a oe CO., Sth Ave. and 21st St., N.Y. 


KODAK FILM Finished Promptly by Experts 
One roll developed and twelve unmounted 
Velox Prints from best negatives, returned poms. 50c with 
order. Highest Grade Work. Write for Prices and Sample print. 
ROBERT JOHNSTON, 
Kodaks and Supplics, Expert Photo-Finishing, 
12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 



































The Ladies’ Home Journal for August 1907 


The Humorous Side of an Editor’s Life 


have I done? What have I done?’ She had swal- 
lowed her engagement ring!" 

The author went on to tell that, of course, a 
doctor was hastily called, the poaper remedy 
was applied, the ring rescued, and the story 
ends by Gwendolyn’s marrying the doctor who 
rescued the ring! 


HIS letter recently came to an editor, and he 

paled as he read it: 
“Dear Sir: , 

“ Por twenty-five years I have been steadily writ- 
ing on a manuscript which I have now finished. 

ven I started on it it was with the idea of writing 
a simple story. But the great problem involved in 
it took such hold of me that, unconsciously, the 
story grew and grew until | began to realize, one 
day, that under my pen was growing one of the 
world’s masterpieces of literature. So for twenty- 
five years I have kept on and on, and now my task 
is ended, and I am ready to give my wiabocprece to 
the world. I send it to you, not by mail, because 
it would cost too much; not by express, because it 
is too precious. So it goes to you by freight!" 


And it came—by freight: a box that staggered 
the editor! The manuscript had at least one dis- 
tinction: that it was the largest manuscript ever 
received bythat magazine. It contained four hun- 
dred thousand words, and it was called ‘‘ Love.” 


ASL not long ago wrote this to an editor 
of one of the magazines: 

* Our minister, who is a very smart man, thinks 
that this poetry is very good. He says it is as good 
as some which Mrs. Browning wrote in Portu- 
guese. But as I have never been in Portugal I 
never read what this lady wrote. But all my friends 
say that this is my very best poem. I tell you this 


The Men 


everything hereditary, buttonholed him and ex- 
tracted particulars from him as she might have 
extracted teeth. It was in one of these button- 
holings that he told her about the old silver with 
the coat-of-arms and the sheaf of wheat on it 
that had been buried in the barnyard during the 
War and dug up when it was over; about the 
low-ceiled drawing-room, as big as a ballroom, 
with its faded French carpets and tapestries, 
and its exquisitely-carved srgnegeny mantel, all 
flowers ant vines and leaves in the most delicate 
tracery; how once his mother, when she was 
going away, had left orders with the cabinet- 
maker to have it carefully cleaned in all the little 
smoke-stained interstices, and when she came 
back it had been painted white! 

Aunt Ann listened to these details, especiall 
to those about the old silver with the coat-ot- 
arms, with her church expression on. When it 

‘came to the mahogany mantel she turned pale 
—actually turned pale at the vandalism. 

And then one night Jerry did not wait any 
longer. He-told me of his love. I do not want 
to talk about that night. Ldo not think I can. 
Just that when L-nestled for the first time in his 
arms I knew that I had come home. Out of the 
big, broad, encompassing world, out of the 

! sadness and isolation of levies no father and 
motheg, I had come ‘home. 


ox 


After I had gone to bed that night I could 
not sleep. The very darkness outside that had 
seemed so chill and unfriendly when I used to 
lie awake and cry for my mother seemed to be 
pressing lovingly, tenderly against the window- 
panes, pulsing through all the heart of it with 
joy for my joy. 

In the morning Jerry had to go away on the 
business trip to ie York that he had put off 
already solong. He had to be gone three weeks, 
and he petrified us all by asking that we might 
be married directly after his return. Why not? 

Aunt Ann, after her first surprise, was open to 
conviction. It was a matter after her own heart, 
a proposition like that. It gave full scope to her 
wonderful practical abilities, her generalship, to 
get my trousseau and everything else ready in 
those three short weeks. 


Just 


tell you about this month that we could not 

find room on the first page of THE JOURNAL 
for all of them; but those which were crowdeu 
off that page had to go somewhere in the 
magazine, for we felt sure you would find 
them just as interesting as the others. So we 
give them here. The first one is this interest- 
ing’prize announcement: 


$120 for Ministers or 
Their Wives 


for the Best Accounts of the 


Most Humorous or Unusual 
Wedding Ceremonies 


in their experience. The Editors of THE LAp1gEs’ 
HomME JourNAL wish to get brief descriptions of 
the funniest or erent weddings which clergy- 
men or their helpmates have taken part in or 
witnessed anywhere, in church or parsonage, 
within a house or outdoors. 

Send us an account in detail of any ceremony 
of this sort which you yourself have seen. Use 
not more than 500 words in telling about it; 
fewer would be more acceptable. Do not roll 
the manuscript; mail it flat or folded. 

We will pay: 


$50 for the Best Account 
$25 for the Second Best Account 
$20 for the Third Best Account 


$15 for the Fourth Best Account 
$10 for the Fifth Best Account 


. ‘HERE were so many interesting things to 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


because you may be too busy to see its fineness 
right away.”’ 

The kind of poetry that the magazine prints 
is another source of complaint with its readers. 
1 wonder if they would like this kind better: 


The Girl He Loved 
“Oh, she was a lovely girl, 
So pretty and so fair, 
With gentle, lovelit eyes, 
Aud wavy, dark-brown hair. 


* 1 loved the gentle girl, 
But, oh! I heaved a sigh 
When first she told me she could see 
Out of only one eye. 


** But soon I thought within myself, 
I'd better save my tear and sigh, 
To bestow upon some I know, 
Who has more than one eye. 


“ Ah, no, I need not pity her, 
She needs not my tear and sigh, 
She makes good use, | tell you, 
Of her one remaining eye.”’ 


OME time ago a love story was written that 

was a classic of its kind—no doubt of that. 

It was the love story of one Miss Lidie Meaks. 

The story started out to describe the hero in this 
way: 

** He was a tall, commanding man, with a grace- 
fully flowing mustache, aquiline nose, eveuly set 
teeth, mobile chin, high forehead, and the elongated 
corners of his dark eyes stretched away under dark 
brows around fair temples, from which beautiful 
black hair retreated above his ears.”’ 

But the author’s description of the heroine is 
even more graphic: 


Who Wanted to 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


Uncle Peter was horribly upset about it, 
though. For once he had been out-hurried, had 
been beaten at his own game. He flew quite up 
in the air, and as usual, when he came down, he 
landed upon Aunt Ann. Was I a cook? Was 
I a housemaid, that I should be married like 
that without a stitch to my back? Perhaps (this 
with exquisite sarcasm) under the circumstances 
Aunt Ann would give me an afternoon out and 
Jerry could call for me at the back door and 
take me around to the parson’s and we could get 
married there; or to a justice of the peace—it 
would not matter which. 

Jerry laughed. He dared to laugh, and the 
atmosphere was cleared. 

By degrees Uncle Peter simmered down and 
was made to see that to be married in three 
weeks did not necessarily, in these advanced 
days, mean to be married in a Mother Hubbard. 
The road to the altar was no longer strewn with 
home-made garments the way it had been in 
Aunt Ann’s day. 

How that trousseau flowed together under 
Aunt Ann’s generalship! I look back on it now 
with worshipful wonder. Dressmakers, caterers, 
florists, tradesmen generally, were puppets in 
her hands. They did as they were bid. Great- 
est triumph of all, Uncle Peter was hypnotized 
temporarily by her placid capability into some 
sort of confidence in a happy issue out of all our 
troubles. 

I have wondered sometimes since how I 
could have had a thought left over from Jerry 
to care about my gowns so keenly and vitally 
as I did. There were times afterward when, if 
only I could have gone to him as I was going 
then, I would have gone clad in potato-sacking 
—crawled to him on my hands and knees in 
potato-sacking if only I could have gone to him. 

When the evening before the wedding came 
—a correct church wedding after Uncle Peter’s 
own heart—everything to the merest detail was 
ready. Aunt Ann was at leisure and at peace. 
Agatha was to bring her breakfast to her in bed 
as usual the next morning. Why should she get 
up with nothing to get up for? 

Jerry took me home through the artery after 
dinner that night—the last dinner for so long 
with Uncle Peter and Aunt Ann. Baggy wanted 


“She was a beautiful young lady. She was a 
medium-sized, elegant figure, wearing a neatly- 
fitted traveling dress of black alpaca. Her raven- 
black hair, copious both in length aud volume and 
figured like a deep river, rippled by the wind, was 
parted in the centre and combed smoothly down, 
ornamenuting her pink temples with a flowing 
tracery that passed round to its modillion windings 
on a graceful crown. Her mouth was set with 
pearls adorned with elastic rubies and tuned with 
minstrel lays, while her nose gracefully concealed 
its own umbrage, and her eyes imparted a radiant 
giow to the azure of the sky. Jewels of plain gold 
were about her ears and her tapering strawberry 
hands, and a golden chain, attached to a time- 
keeper of the same material, sparkled on an 
elegantly-rounded bosom that was destined to be 
pushed forward by sighs.”’ 


Then comes the great love scene of the story: 


*** Ah, Miss Lidie, how can you drive such love 
as mine from its mortal habitation and leave my 
bosom empty with all but wondering pain? Your 
sweet words dropping like vocal roses from the 
gardens of language heighten the joy of the thought 
that you are soon to be mine. My heart is thirsty, 
and you are its livitfg fountain, Let me drink of 
your fair lips and water a desert that will soon 
flourish like the green bay-tree and the balm of 
Gilead.’ And he prostrated his handsome form 
upon the ground at her beautiful feet.”’ 

That was too much for Miss Lidie, for the 
author says: 

“Then Miss Lidiecried out: ‘Oh, God! pardon 
the weakness of woman,’ and burying her face in 
his bosom her lachrymal lakes overflowed and 
anointed his garments with drops that were to him 
the myrrh of the soul, while his beautiful arms 
shot out and encircled her dovelike neck.” 

So you see, gentle reader, there is a humor- 
ous side to an editor’s life! 


Marry Me 


me for something the minute I came in, and I 
ran upstairs and left him in Father’s library 
alone. The full-length portrait of my mother 
hung there, and when gee back love was 
standing before it, looking squarely up into my 
mother’s eyes. I think he was promising her to 
be good to me. He did not see me at first. 
When he did he turned and took me in his 
arms, and, with Mother close by, kissed me 
good-night for the last time before I should be 
his wife. I think it was far more our real mar- 
riage when he held me in his arms that night 
with my mother close beside us than it was the 
next morning in church. 


ot 


What Aunt Ann went through that next morn- 
ing! Poor Uncle Peter! Like the seven devils 
that stayed away a little while only to come 
back and bring seven visiting devils with them, 
Uncle Peter’s nerves came out from under their 
hypnotism, and I thought we should all perish 
of him before the morning was over. His 
monomania was that we should be late for the 
service. 

Aunt Ann said at last that she saw nothing 
for it but for us all to go about an hour 
beforehand and sit in the pulpit and wait for 
the congregation to collect. I do not know but 
that it would have been better if we had, for at 
the first notes of the wedding march Uncle Peter 
shot up the aisle with me on his arm like some- 
thing out of a catapult. My beautiful, soft, 
gleaming train that had been meant to glide lan- 
guorously after me, every fold disposed to the 
utmost advantage, hissed and swished along, 
fairly cutting the air in its haste, as a rowboat 
cuts the water in the wake of a steamer that is 
towing it. Jerry’s eyes twinkled in the face of 
the whole congregation. I couid feel that the 
were twinkling when he saw me coming at pose | 
a gait. It mortified me so. For a bridegroom 
to hurry to the altar might be permissible. They 
have a reputation for eagerness to keep up. But 
for a bride—for me—to come tearing in as though 
I were afraid that Jerry would be gone before I 
got there! I was so po! Bre: So ashamed! 


CONTINUED IN THE SEPTEMBER JOURNAL 


Among Ourselves 


No manuscript will be returned. Prizes will 
be awarded, if the material justifies awards, to 
the best five, and any additional desirable manu- 
scripts will be bought at liberal rates. Those not 
accepted will be destroyed. The selected stories 
will be combined into one or more articles. Of 
course, the names of neither the writers nor the 
bridal couples will be published. Send your 
manuscripts on or before August 24 to 


THE WEDDING-SToRY EDITOR 
THE LaprEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


Another interesting announcement is about 


Mr. W. L. Taylor’s Charming 
Picture on Our Cover 


Our readers will be delighted with this fine 
repreduction in color of one of Mr. Taylor’s most 
characteristic paintings, ‘‘ Leisurely Lane” : 


“Is there no road now to Leisurely Lane ?—We 
traveled it long ago; 

A place for the lagging and leisurely steps, sweet 
and shady and slow. 


There lads and maids on a Sunday met and 
strolled them, two and two; 

The leaves they laced in a roof o’erhead and only 
the sun peered through.”’ 


Those of you who wish to get special copies of 
this picture in full color, similar to our cover, 
may obtain them from The Campbell Art 
Company of Elizabeth, New Jersey, or its agents, 
at $2.50 for the 9!4-by-10-inch size, and $10 for 
the 18-by-19-inch size. 


TILL another thing in which many of you will 
feel a decided interest is the 
Answers to the June Puzzles: 
“Which Vegetables are These?” 


1. Spinach 4. Celery 
2. Bean 5. Rhubarb 
3. Parsnips 


7. Parsley 
8. Squashes 
6. Cauliflower 9. Endive 


PRIZE WINNERS 
First Prize — Mott B. Schmidt, New York. 
SECOND PrRizE—F. E. Anderson, Conuecticut. 
THIRD PrizeE—Alice Howland Jones, Massachusetts. 


OTHER PrRiIzES—Amanda ‘TT. Wood, Missouri; 
Samuel Perry, Minnesota; Catharine MacDonald, 
Florida; D. Royall Richards, Maryland; Bradley 
Carr, California: Arch W. Smith, Ohio; Herbert 
Lux, Indiana; Florence Y. Love, Kentucky; Mrs. 
Lillian B. Williams, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Edward 
P. Childs, lowa; Ellen M. Fergusson, Scotland; 
Mrs. H. I. Jackson, Massachusetts; Mrs. E. O. 
Dyer, Province of Quebec, Canada; Mrs. J. W. 
Bond, Utah; Susie W. Williams, South Carolina; 
Mrs. W. H. Raymond, Virginia; Adelaide Keady 
Hamilton, Washington; Mrs. E. F. Miller, New 
Jersey; Mrs.C. E. Hopkins, New Hampshire; Mrs. 
E. J. Clinton, Oregon; Mrs. T. H. Russell, Ohio; 
Margaret E. Hamill, California; Mrs. George W. 
Forrester, Georgia; Mrs. A. C. Schrader, Illinois; 
Lorraine A. Lynch, Delaware; Margaret Starks, 
Iowa; Mrs. George A. Way, New York; G. Hanley, 
District of Columbia; Anne Lewis, Colorado; 
Mrs. J. J. Daly, New Brunswick, Canada; Grace 
N. Robie, Vermont; Betty Werner, Idaho; Emma 
W. Merchant, Massachusetts ; MaryD. Smith, New 
Jersey; Mrs. R. A. Votaw, Texas; Molly Norris, 
Connecticut; Mrs. S. R. Martin, Tennessee; Jane 
H. Dickey, Pennsylvania; Marian L. Cook, South 
Dakota; Mrs. F.S. Spruill, North Carolina; L. A. 
Bennett, Maryland; Mrs. M. F. Hennisee, Illinois; 
Annie A. McLean, Nova Scotia, Canada; Louise 
Hood, Ohio; Helen G. Carson, Pennsylvania ; Mary 
Hallovan, Missouri; William): Mann, West Virginia. 
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Help, because 
perfect results in 
your everyday 
cooking and 
baking are more 
easily obtained. 

Health, be- 
cause the food 
is made more 
strengthening 
and wholesome. 

These are the 
sure benefits you 
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and your family 
will receive if you 
take advantage of 
the magic power of 


Kingsford’s | 
Oswego 
Corn Starch 


to improve the taste and 

appearance of many dishes. 

The greatest chefs use it for 

giving bread, muffins, rolls, 

pastry, etc., a delicious flavor 
and tenderness; also for im- 
proving soups, gravies and so 
on. Our free book of 


Original Recipes and 
Cooking Helps 


tells all about these practical uses 
of Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch. Also contains many 
recipes absolutely new. You can’t 
afford to be without a copy. 

_ Remember to ask for the genu- 
ine Kingsford’s—the standard of 
quality for over half a century. 
Best for dessert and every use. 
Made for fifty years at Oswego. 


Pound packages, all grocers 
—10 cents 
T. KINGSFORD & SON, 
Oswego, New York. 
National Starch Company, Successors 
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Of course there is nothing too good for 
your family. That’s why you should 
insist on getting only the Best, Purest 
and most Healthful of everything — 


THAT MEANS 


9 








AND << 
ALL OTHER S234’ 
PRODUCTS ~ 


BEARING THE SIGNATURE OF Minglers 
Retail Stores and Sales Agents Everywhere. 


Aizplerd coocoate Dipped TRISCUIT, 


£ THE BEST 
sP CHILDREN’S HEALTH WAFER 
— EVER PRODUCED. 















“No crooked 
legs for this 
baby.” 





GLASCOCK BROS. 










STRAIGHT LEGS 


and a strong, straight back developed 
if baby learns to walk with 


Glascock’s 


Baby-Walker 


{ Endorsed by physicians as a perfect 
i physical developer for children. In it 
a) a child is safe, can sit, stand, jump or 

walk and keep clean. Supported 

by cushioned springs. Special 
sizes for cripples. Accept 
only a “ Glascock’s Walker”’ 
from your dealer. None * just 
as good.” I]lustrated catalog free. 


“5 
MFG. CO., 315 Factory Street, Muncie, Ind. 
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The best of meats 


prepared by skilled and 
experienced chefs in| 
clean kitchens,—thus re- | 


| taining their distinctive 
natural flavors—are J 
p @ 


the reasons why 


BLUE 
LABEL 




















Meat Delicacies 


are without an equal. € 


suggests the easy way of 
living—Blue Label Meats 
—ready to serve cold after 
heating or made into any 
dish for which cooked 
meats are employed. 

| Our Booklet of 


The heat of summer 





Original Recipes 
Free. 
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Curtict BROTHERS Co. S 
Rochester, N.Y. 




















Seal the 
Jelly Glass 


The true way to preserve 
any household prepara- 
tion of fruit—jams, jellies, 
conserves and catsups—is to cover 











the contents of each glass, jar or 
bottle with a coating of 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


Easily done — simply melt paraffine 
and pour it over fruit to a depth of 
one-fourth inch. It is then impossible 
for air to spoil contents. 

Parafhne is useful about the house 
in a multitude of ways. Ask your 
dealer for a handy-sized cake of 


Pure Refined Parafhne. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 

















Become A Nurse 










By our course of training in your own home. 

‘ore than a thousand of our graduates are 
earning $10.00 to $25.00 weekly. A graduate 
writes : 

‘*T have found the course intensely practical, 
helpful and easily comprehended. I have 
acquired confidence in myself for I have been 
taught how to nurse to the satisfaction of 
physicians and patients. I receive $3.00 a 
day and am busy all the time.’’ 

Endorsements by thousands of nurses and phy- 

sicians. Write for explanatory ‘* Blue Book,”’ 

and stories of four score Chautauqua Nurses. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main St , Jamestown, N.Y. 











S| Moore Push-Pins 


For hanging up CALENDARS, small 
pictures, draperies, posters, matcli- 
scratchers, tooth-brushes and innumerable other 
things without disfiguring wood or plaster walls like 
tacks. Nohammer needed: YOU PUSH THEMIN 
WiTH YOUR FINGERS, Made of STEEL and 
Polished GLASS; strong and ornamental. Can 
ve used over andover. Sold at stationery, house- 
=e notion and photo-supply gp vans or 
mailed prepaid for 10c. per packet of % doz., or 

20c per box of one dos. NO. lor No. 2 like ¢ uts. No.|| 2 
Moore Push-PinCo.,1678.11thSt.,Phila., Pa. 















What Girls Ask About 


Pretty Girl Questions 
By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 








7 To Improve Your Arms 
Tun Girt. There 
are many paths to suc- 
cess in making your thin 
arms plumper. Massage 
the arms gently every 
day with sweet olive oil. 
Then do a daily exercise. 
A good one is the four- 
finger exercise practiced 
onthe table. Seat your- 
self at a table and lay 
L dasniemanenasrenian oamananeet | your forearms on it with 
the hands open, palms 
down. Without moving the palms from the table 
raise and spread all the fingers. Then curve the 
fingers so that only their tips rest on the table. 
This is followed by lifting the fingers one by one 
ten times and striking the table with their tips. 
Next strike the tips rapidly one after the other as 
if you were making arun on the piano. But this 
is only a beginning. Write to me for other exer- 
cises if you wish them. 

















When Cold Cream Should Not be Used 


Ora. The reason why it is not well to use cold 
cream or olive oil before going on an outing where 
one is exposed to the elements is that the tiny glob- 
ules of oil or fat in the cream separate and act like 
so many magnifying-glasses in the rays of the sun. 
It is in just this way that girls brown their arms 
while in bathing by continually wetting them. 
The globules of water act like the globules of oil, 
and the effect of the sun is greatly intensified. 
After coming in from a drive where the skin has 
been exposed to a great deal of dust and dirt it can 
be cleansed with cold cream or olive oil to better 
advantage than by the use of water. 

What to Do for Prickly Heat 

Pua@se C. VAN G. Girls with a delicate skin 
often suffer from prickly heat in the summer. In 
applying any lotion do not rub the skin—dab or 
pat it gently. Alcohol baths are soothing; so is 
a bland powder. A soothing lotion which may be 
applied to the affected parts consists of one ounce 
of glycerine, half an ounce of rosemary water and 
ten drops of carbolic acid. After this is mopped 
on carbolated powder may be dusted over the 
eruption. Do not use this lotion if a large surface 
is involved. 


The Benefits of Girls’ Summer Camps 


LUELLA. ‘There are numerous summer camps 
for girls. There is always an experienced woman 
in charge. Very often the bedrooms are tents with 
board floors raised from the ground. ‘Ti.e dining 
room is, in fine weather, as a rule, outdoors under 
the trees. Opportunity is given for all sorts of 
open-air sports—rowing, swimming, tennis and 
long tramps. 


Always Take a Vacation 

CeiA. Surely take a vacation even if you think 
you do not need it and if you feel that you cannot 
afford it. The ability to appreciate the relative 
value of things is one of the hardest problems we 
find in life. We can see such a short distance 
ahead. In some way or other we must pay our 
debts in this world, and those we owe to Nature 
are the most exacting. You will always be the 
loser in the end from overwork, but it oftentimes 
takes a sharp lesson before a girl learns this. 


A Good Lotion for Sunburn 


BLoNpDE. An excellent wash for sunburn is made 
up of one drachm of pulverized calamine, two 
drachms of zinc oxide, three ounces of lime-water 
and three ounces of distilled water. This should 
be mopped freely on the face upon returning from 
an outing where the skin has been a to the 
sun. If when it dries too much powder is left on 
the face, moisten the face again and wipe off the 
excessive powder with a towel. 

For Feet Sore from Walking 

A SusscriBer. After a long walk, if your feet 
feel sore massage them with olive oil. If they 
swell from long standing dissolve one ounce of 
alum, two ounces of rock salt and two ounces of 
borax in the foot-bath. 


Cleanse the Nostrils Frequently 


ALMA. The nostrils should be cleansed once or 
twice a day with warm water and a soft cloth. 
This ought to be done on coming in from the street. 
The dust, especially of towns and cities, is full of 
microbes. Not only is this danger to be considered 
but also the mechanical effect of the grime, which 
is very irritating to the delicate mucous membrane 
of the nose. Oftentimes the condition induced by 
dust is mistaken for catarrh. 


Avoid Sitting on the Ground at Garden Work 

ANNE T.S. When you are planting seeds or 
weeding your flower-beds the best thing for you 
and your work is to get down to it. In order to do 
this in the spring without catching cold, make a 
mat to kneel on, which will protect you from the 
dampness of the ground. Take a piece of lincleum 
about two fect square and cover it with strong 
cloth; between this and the outside layer of cloth 
put cotton batting, quilting the whole with twine. 
Bind the edges with tape or braid. Fasten a loop 
of tape to one corner so that the mat may be hung 
up when not in use. You will find this mat a 
great convenience in your garden work. 


The Simplest and Best Shoulder-Brace 


DEBORAH. The simplest and’ best shoulder- 
brace of which I know consists of two loops of 
webbing connected by a straight piece of the same 
material. The arms slip through the loops, the 
straight piece passing across the back. If you 
care for a sketch of this simple brace I shall be 
glad to send it to you. It really serves merely as 
a reminder of a stooping position. Better than all 
the braces in the world is the feeling of self-respect 
and energy which is bound to show itself in your 
posture. There is something amiss with the men- 
tal attitude of the girl who slumps her shoulders. 
The best way to form the habit of erect carriage is 
to straighten up every time you think of it. 


NOTE — Doctor Walker and Mrs. Kingsland are always glad to answer questions in The Journal. A corre 
spondent wishing an answer by mail should always inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


Good Manners and Good Form 
By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 





When Writing Letters = 
Will you tell me what 
is the present fashion in 
writing a letter—in what 
order the pages should 
follow each other ? 
ADELAIDE G. 

It is always correct to 
follow the pages in their 
natural order of succes 
sion. It is the present 
fad, however, to write 0.1 
the fourth page after the == = 
first and then crosswise 
on the inside of the sheet, using the pages as one. 
This is thought more convenient for blotting. 
Where the note is very brief people often write on 
the third page after the first and then crosswise 
on the second, leaving the fourth blank—an 
advantage in neatness when the note is folded. 























If Two Men Ask a Giri for the Same Dance 


When asked to dance when I am already en- 
gaged should I express regret? Would it not be 
uncomplimentary to the man to whom the dance 
is promised, if by any chance he should be stand- 
ing near? MOLLIE. 

You may explain to the young man that you are 
engaged for that dance, but nothing forbids you to 
look a wee bit regretful if you feel so. 


The Bride Chooses Her Bridesmaids’ Gowns 
Please tell me who it is that decides what the | 

bridesmaids’ gowns are to be if it is desired to 

have them alike. BRIDE-TO-BE. 





The choice of the bride should decide the matter. 
She should, however, show tact and consideration | 
for her bridesmaids’ wishes and their means, | 
since they purchase the gowns themselves, except 
in rare instances. The bride usually selects the | 
dressmaker and arranges for the making of all the | 
gowns at a price lower than they could be procured | 
separately. Sometimes the model gown is made | 
by a competent modiste for the maid-of-honor, | 
and those for the bridesmaids are copied from it | 
in a general way by a dressmaker of more modest 
pretension. 





How Should a Girl Greet a Man Caller? 

When a young man calls upon a girl is it proper 
to rise and walk toward him, or should she wait for 
him to come to her ? BERTHA P, E. 


She should rise at once and go toward him a few 
steps, holding out her hand in greeting. 
“Won't You Call Me by My First Name?” 


Is it proper for a girl to request a young man to 
call her by her Christian name, or should the man 
take the initiative ? Marie McC. 

‘‘Circumstances alter cases.” If the girl feels 


39 





A Perfect Jar 


The ATLAS SPECIAL WipE MovuTH 
Jar, shown in the illustration, allows you 


to preserve large peaches, pears or toma- 
toes whole and with the appearance of 
natural freshness. You can certainly 
appreciate the great advantage of such 
a jar over the ordinary kind. Ask your 
grocer for the 


ATLAS 
Special Mason 


and get the most perfect jar made. The 
ATLAS Mason is a very strong jar— you'll 
not be able to twist off the top when vou 
screw on cap, as happens so often with 
poor jars, Don’t forget the name or think 
that “ Mason” is enough, To have the 
best the word “ATLAS” must appear on 


the jar. ; 
The E. Z. Seal Jar 


(Lightning Trimmings) 
is also an ATLAs and has a much wider 
mouth than other lightuing jars. 

If your dealer cannot supply these jars, send 
us $3, and we will express prepaid thirty (30) 
quart size ATLAS SPECIAL WIDE MouTH JARS 
to any town having an office of the Adams or 
U. S. Express Co., within the States of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, or Michigan, or we will 
quote delivery prices in other portions of the 
United States by freight or express. 


A Book of Preserving Recipes 
Sent free to every woman who sends us 
the name of her grocer, stating if he sells 
ATLAS jars. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 











very sure that the suggestion will be welcome, and 
her manner conveys friendliness alone and not 
sentiment, she may make it. The young man may 
ask the pfivilege because they either have been 
friends of long standing or have had very cordial 
relations, or it may be a preliminary to a request 
for something more than friendship. It is a favor- 
ite way for a man to ‘‘feel his way.” 


Seating the Woman Guest at Table | 


If the only guest at a meal be a lady where 
should she be seated ? (Mrs.) S. 
_ If the host is present the guest should sit at his 
right hand. If not, then her place is at the right of 
the hostess. 


When a Man ts Taking a Girl to the Theatre 


When a young man calls to take me to the 
theatre, which of us should suggest the time of 
starting, and should I enter the parlor with my 
hat and coat on, or is it better to put them on 
after meeting him? G. B. §. 


If the young man calls early you may wait to put 
on your wrap and gloves just before leaving the 
house, but should wear your hat. Either may 
make the suggestion that it is time to go, but the | 
young woman should put it in the form of a | 
question. 


| 
Addressing Wedding Invitations | 


How should wedding invitations be addressed — 
on the outer and inner envelopes? (Mrs.) G. 


] 
The outer envelope differs from the inner one 
only by receiving the address and stamp—the | 
name should be the same on both. 


Girls Should Not Sit with Knees Crossed 


Is it proper for girls to cross their knees when 
sitting down either in the company of ladies or 
gentlemen ? oo a ie 

No, it is a very inelegant habit, and the more to 
be deprecated, I think, because abroad they call it 
‘American.’ We certainly do not wish others to 
associate bad manners with that name. 


The Man Who Invites You Must Call First 

What can I do to show my appreciation to a 
young man who has taken me to the theatre? He 
is employed at the same office with me. I cannot 
ask him to call, as my parents think I am too young 
(eighteen) to receive young men. Ruy. 

You should not have accepted the young man’s 
invitation to the theatre until he had called and 
been made known to your parents. As it is, there 
is nothing that you can do except to tell him that 
you would like to ask him to call and explain why 
you cannot do so. 


Telling a Man that You Wish a Chaperon 

If a young man invites one to a place where a 
chaperon would be necessary, how could one inti- 
mate, without refusing his invitation, that one 
would not go unchaperoned ? SCHOOLGIRL. 

She may tell him quite frankly that it would 
give her much pleasure to accept the invitation, 
but that she would not be allowed by ‘‘the powers 
that be” to go without a chaperon. Or, if she 
have no parents or guardian to object, she should 
say that she ‘‘could” not (not ‘‘would” not) go 
unchaperoned. 
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UR 
RESERVES 


Every housewife has experienced the 





erved fruit spoiled—the most natural re- 
ult of using the poorly-made, carelessly- 
andled jar rings that you buy in bulk. 
‘he fruit remains sweet and luscious as 






avesere, 
YAR RINGS 
“© 


They are made of the very best rubber. 
o keep them clean and in perfect shape 
nd condition, we originated the idea of 


ne dozen each. 
lake none but Paruco Rubber Jar Rings. 


nd two cents postage (12c) direct to us 
yr each dozen desired, stating whether 
ou use ‘‘Mason,” “ Lightning-seal’’ or 
Vacuum -seal”’ jars. 
Very pretty and interesting — Booklet 
“A”— Free for postcard request. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 
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C. MASPERO’S | 
Pure Olive Oil 


My Extra Fine I.ucca Olive Oil is the best and 
purest and finest flavored Olive Oil imported 
into this country. 

Iam an expert in Olive Oils and I 
know all about them. I know how 
they are made, and where they are 
made and where the best comes 
from. If there was any better Olive 
Oil made than the brand I am selling 
I would get it at any cost — I will sell 
only the best. J personally guaran- 
tee my Olive Oil to be the purest and 
Lest Olive Oil that money can buy. 
Guaranteed Pure, Serial No. 5400. 
Packed in cans and bottles. CANS 
—1 gal. $3, % gal. $1.60, &% gal. 85c. 


SPECIAL OFFER — ftspero's ‘ure 


Olive Oil we will send a full pint can to any ad- 
dress, EXPRESS PREPAID, on receipt of 60 cents 


C. Maspero, Importer, Dept. L, 333 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
(Pure Food Specialist.) Eat. 1667. 
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Catalog “B” illustrates—describes—(free). 
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ubens Infant rt With Juliet in England 
| i uliet in Englan 
— A Word to Mothers: (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 
a Me The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. No child ' , 
; should be without it. It affords full protettion to lungs and | possibly know, and I can’t tell you yet, what we **I didn’t know you—had come up,” said an 
abdomen, thus preventing culds and coughs, so fatal toagreat | are going to have to eat, I advise you to lay the unsteady voice. ‘‘I—don’t mind me, please. I 
re ee ee See een WF he silver tor a full dinner. Then nobody can blame _ think I’ll go down on the terrace again for a little— 
doesn’t keep it write to us. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened | the butler if the cooks fail. there’s nobody there now. 
the hearts of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible to Mr. Sidgwick regarded her intently as she spoke, Agnes asked no questions. But, as Diantha 
all the world, and suddenly coming to his senses said precisely quietly left the room again, the Eastern girl was 
what any astute young man would have said under hoping with all her kind heart that whoever had 
the circumstances—much to her surprise. ‘“‘If I been wounded in the fray she could not help sus- 
do my best, even if it’s very bad, will you go for a _ pecting had taken place, it was not the bright crea- 
stroll with me afterward?” ture whose capabilities for deep experiences were 
**T’ll think seriously of it,’’ agreed Diantha surely hidden under an exterior so gay as to deceive 
sx all but those who knew her best. 
w Next morning, to her astonishment, there was 
An interesting comedy now took place in the _ no possible evidence to be noted that such a serious 
kitchen, which, as Geoffrey Sidgwick grew bolder, matter as a wound had been either given or re- 
he ventured to look in upon from time to time. ceived. Even at parting she heard Fitzpatrick say 
Mrs. Robeson had bestowed pinafores upon the ‘frankly, before them all, ‘‘I’ll be seeing you again, : 
| women, pinned fresh towels across the fronts of you know, Miss Diantha, before you leave the 
the men, and taken command of her forces with ape so I’m not saying good-by,”’ and heard 
No Buttons a right merry good will. Fitzpatrick, as he sliced _ the girl’s blithe response, which conveyed a cordial , 
° : " “ee sé . ° ” 
Patent Nos. 528,983 — 550,233 or chopped the ingredients of Mrs. Barnes’s hope that they ‘‘might meet again. 
salad for her, looked on appreciatively. Diantha ‘Either they’re both wonderfully good actors,” | 
Made Now For was engaged in finding for Lockwood the various _ said she to herself, ‘‘or it’s really meant nothing. 
LADIES AND MISSES articles he demanded for the composition of I believe the child cares for him, but is held by a ( 
* the dish he was to cook, but the occupation sense of loyalty to her soldier. What a pity he | 
In All Sizes sent her flying from dresser to pantry, a from isn’t here to fight his own cause! I doubt if even 
The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for ladies | cold-storage-room to dining-room, and as she went = charming Irishman could hold his own with ! 
“os and misses as well as infants from birth to any age. she made comments. Diantha if she saw the two together. The trouble 1 
> _ The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and ‘*Anything more touching than the sight of Mr is—she can’t. ' 
—_—_ . half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk to fit from birth Robeson’s anxicty each time he tastes that com- XIII 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! Ty TS CET stores. Circulars with price pound in the kettle I never saw,” she averred. ‘I ae ' 
Gen ul Shirt has the name “ Rubens” nae : P »elieve the result is getting worse and worse.” = ),” inquired Anthony Robeson, a fort- 
Gite Ge ey garment. ddoabe RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Il. **At the last I ietond roy Pt my eyes and shake night lee than the y on which Fitz- 
the pepper-box over the kettle,” retorted her host, patrick and Sidgwick had taken their departure, 

9 | ‘so that nobody can guess at the original flavor.” ‘‘is going to accept Lockwood’s suggestion that t 
fr | “Mr. Lockwood, if you put everything there is we all meet him at the Dublin Horse Show?” ! 
into that dish what will there be left for the others ‘*T, for one,” responded Doctor Barnes promptly, 
| to cook with?” ‘‘and my wife for two. I would suggest that it be 

‘*Nobody will want anything more to eat after yourself for three, Juliet for four, Miss Gilbert for f 
they have tried my concoction,” said Lockwood. five, and Miss Brown for six. Four chaperons are 1 
‘Mr. Fitzpatrick, you’re not chopping a thing none too many for these girls, at a place iike that.” j 
. | ff } but the bowl. It makes more noise, of course, and **T don’t think I shall go,” observed Juliet. t 
66 A scowling look is altogether calls more attention to your labors, but ——” Anthony looked at her. ‘‘Any good reason for a 
MW ‘Come here, Miss Diantha, and [ll tell you that statement ed , ” e 
unnatural. why I do it that way. A little closer, please—I I don’t like to leave the children.’ c 
don’t want to give the secret away—it’s because— When Anthony pressed her she said decidedly: 
x . a would you mind, now, inclining your ear a bit ‘‘To tell the truth, dear, I’ve had rather a bus } 
All the features of Pe ars O f Si ht more ¢ dennalenn to my speech ?—because the sight season Sens, and don’t feel that a Pron 4 : 
: of you is that disthractin’, I can’t be afther kapin’ _ to Ireland will be especially refreshing. I want you 
Soap are pleasing. A naturally ut o ig me moind on me wurruk, at ahl, at ahl!” to go, for I’m a orl enjoy it, but I should . 
° Af h W h ‘*That’s a poor excuse enough,” and Diantha’s much prefer staying quietly here.” 
good soap for the complexion. ter t e as | car was immediately inclined in other directions. Anthony studied her intently. ‘‘You really 1 
i | . : . or mr aie do.” 
Soe De abe ond to Deane. Fold it up, put it away. No dis- | The meal was ready in due course of time—a ‘Suppose, then, I go over with the party, stay a . 
. _ figuring clothes posts to mar the dinner it could hardly be considered—and Sidg few days, and come back, while the rest make the h 
LEARN TO SWIM | Holds 150 feet of line | wick $ arrangement of the knives and forks called tour Roger plans. I don’t care for that, for it’s b 
BY ONE TRIAL awn. . ° | for Diantha’s a reconstruction. After a familiar ground. Then you and I will have a bit 
The sensible clothes dryer for | brief interval allowed for the making presentable of a holiday to ourselves, than which nothing could a 
e Ee ig | of the cooks—no revolutionary change of dress please me better, Mrs. Robeson.” 
particular people~at prices within was permitted—the food was served. Each cook It oe thus decided, and the party went gayly tc 
: | attended to the distribution of his own course, and off. On the third day of their absence Juliet was . 
reach of all. Write for Catalog 43. | the result was such a species of merrymaking as __ sitting upon the terrace, book in hand and a bit of : 
| HILL DRYER co | quite took Sidgwick off his feet, and so infected him sewing in her lap, when her attention was caught 
: — ” | that he was heard to make at least two attempts _ by the click of the gate between garden and lawn, si 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 365 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. | at a jest, to smile appreciatively over most of those and she lifted her eyes to see an unfamiliar figure ar 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them | propounded by others, and finally to be betrayed advancing toward her. As the vigorous-looking w 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad’s Also Balcony Dryers | into laughing immoderately at one of his host’s specimen of young manhood reached hailing dis- re 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first | eer ‘ e < 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they witticisms. tance he took off his hat and came on bareheaded DI 
~ aly “eee 4 oe fay -— a, Dey | At the close of the impromptu meal there ensued to stand before her, saying with a smile : ye 
Cae ter Gevameds, Gpesting-gecds, Drungiote, Hordwese ft | a season of clearing away and of dish-washing to ‘*T don’t expect you to know me, Mrs. Robeson, 
dealers, etc. Orclering from us clirect, enclose price to Dept. A. Ff | which the guests were not admitted. Anthony but I hope I can get you to remember me.” 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. | was instructed to take the two young men out to She rose at once, inwardly saying to herself, 
MEsS: Educetionel Dept. London County Council classified 5 | aul} | smoke, and Doctor Barnes was dismissed likewise, ‘‘Heaven bless me, what am I to do with him?” 
ater-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. } — ent | : ° ’ ° 4 “oe ° pe 
— but refused to go. but answering cordially, ‘‘Surely I do, Lieutenant th 
Pua | ‘Few are the chances I’ve had to show my Webb, even out of uniform. I am sorry I didn’t wi 
| LET M E ty END YOU ) | prowess in the art since the evening I met my know you were coming ——” 
“ "STEAM | wife,” said he. ‘‘Anything which recalls to me ‘*T hope that’s not a gentle rebuke to me for yc 
THE i DEA COOKER that hour does me a joyous service.” coming without warning,” he responded, so yc 
| COOK BOOK FREE ‘Please tell us about it,” requested Diantha, anxiously that she made haste to add: ‘‘No, 
. flourishing dish-towels before him, ‘‘as the price of | indeed. Welcome to Brantfell Farm—but I’m ne 
This book literally bristles with prize winning admission.” afraid that’s all that’s here to give you welcome. fo 
ne tomes — re Soueies sarees — = “*She had ney laid siege to my heart,” Doctor The rest of our party are away.” ; 
| | hundred valuable hints to housewives. 1'll send Barnes began, with a laughing look at the lady in _ He stood staring down at her for an instant, the de 
you a copy free if ye write today and give us question, “by merely allowing me to be presented light going out of his face at this news. But his it’ 
A wholesome atmosphere of refinement is | | the name of your dealer, because J want to tell to her in the happy days when the Robesons kept manner did not alter as he said quietly: ‘I’m 
radiated by the well groomed woman who, | | you about the wonders of the house without the assistance of a useless retinue of | sorry for that, for I’ve only a three-weeks’ fur- in 
after the bath, applies a few touches of dainty, | — servants. But when, an hour afterward, | invaded lough, and the fastest boat that floats couldn’t di: 
delightful, “ Eversweet.”’ It positively Combination | the jolliest little kitchen you ever saw, and beheld leave me long to stay.” in 
PREVENTS ODORS @a Steam Cooker the charmer with her sleeves pinned up ——” at 
FROM | and Baker ‘*T beg your pardon,” said an insinuating voice ea 
| ; at the crack of the kitchen door, ‘‘ but why mayn’t She took him into the house, gave him luncheon, we 
PERSPIRATION oe one eaten on uo Povew- I be helping at this stage of the game? It looksto and admired him for the courtesy which kept him th 
or any other cause, without checking the secre- ak tha thai vn Diggs se me much less complicated than the other!” from showing, after that first moment, the dis- ne 
tions. Send us 25c for a jar: use it: if it is not simply have no idea what A chuckle of laughter from Barnes and a mur- appointment that she was sure was his. She spoke Nx 
better than you expect, we wil! return the money. a change you can bring mured, ‘‘Thus history ever repeats itself,” from of the possibility of his being able to catch the part M. 
FREE.— Get ‘‘Eversweet”’ of your dealer if you shenk S pecsnane — that same interested gentleman, answered Fitz- before they left Dublin for the North of Ireland. | 
prefer. If he does not sell it, send us his name cater by “the se a patrick, and he came boldly in. At the same ‘I’m going to try it,” said he. ‘‘While you were wi 
haggle ng pete Ra gps hers hag oe oot See ates Coaher. moment Diantha vanished up the kitchen stairs. away just now I was studying your time-table here, ( 
, U . > educ e ] j > se ‘ as ai H 2 
gether with a prettily decorated fin ten colors) } pont., teed bile fully 05. eX and I find I can take a train in an hour for Barrow ab 
metal pin tray. ‘ic, Olli notes inn tid C ‘ ‘ and reach Dublin tonight. You say they weren’t thr 
THE S. R. FEIL CO round and square shapes — | Mr. Sidgwick had his evening stroll with the sure whether they d stay for the last day at the the 
o Hee ° both have WHISTLES to young person for whose company he had spoken. Show or start North. But there’s the chance an 
| ©5917 Central Ave. Cleveland, Ohio jnee apacr he pla 7 wp | It was for him a bewildering experience. Never  they’ll stay if this good weather holds.” gre 
$$$ —______—_____ whole family, meats, veye- in his life had he been treated to the amazing ‘*Why not ‘wire’ at once and tell them you’re sor 
en. apes, Coerueng inconsistencies of the feminine sex as he was during coming?” ‘ 
HITE FLANNELS FOR BABY a, te oaaden. es that brief hour throughout which he and Diantha He shook his head. ‘‘I’d rather not, thank you. leg 
basting; nothing over- promenaded up and down the wide walk upon the _ If I find them, that’s all right. If I don’t—well—if ‘ 
We sell them all over the world. er es ee | crest of the hill, just below and out of sight of the you’ ll just tell Miss Brown, when she gets back, str 
ensishe Be pe ope gg andy tes ning fruit. ; | house. By the time he had brought her back he _ that Lincoln Webb was here I'll be mighty grateful unc 
Book, 90samples of finest white goods. Catalogue of | All dealers should sell | wasina condition bordering on mental aberration, to you.” : Go 
ee IM SL ea Fe | yet, withal, ready to throw himself at her fect, He interested her, this grave-faced, powerfully. lit 
tion this publication. Seay Send ton cock: bask ce | because not for one small moment had she ap- built, young Westerner, and she found herself ger 
For 25c. ty SEs oeriee gatan tx overs, ewticio in way, today. atl peeved to be trying the least form of coquetry upon heartily hoping that Lieutenant Webb had not ‘ 
needed and giving comprehensive illustrated Sneteuctions. ‘ THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk E 5, TOLEDO, OHIO ers P ” P ° me crossed the oe oS Vee At the same time she has 
The Lamecon Bees. Co. Est. 1985. Toledo, O County, State and General Agents Wanted _“*And do you think,” said the voice of Fitzpat- thought affectionately of Timothy Fitzpatrick, ma 
et rick in Diantha’s ear, from his seat on the terrace- whom, she had not the least doubt, Diantha would “ 
step, where she had inadvertently placed herself, find turning up in Dublin at that same Horse Show ton 
Designs ; 9 Send for our illustra- taking him in the darkness for Mr. Robeson, —though the girl had not once seemed to think of \ 
‘ ted catalogue and ‘that it’s treating a fellow quite fairly to be going __ this possibility. hac 
tosuitevery — yoetese > off with a new acquaintance for the whole of the As there was still some time to intervene before har 
foot and pot ny Alenia evening? And myself leaving tomorrow!” Webb could take his departure, Mrs. Robeson Star 
fanc “Pil sit right here, if you like,” responded recounted various of her party’s experiences, taking “ 
y- eh Ee The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg.Co., Diantha, ‘‘until the moon goes behind that cloud.” _ care to speak of Diantha usually jn connection with 
Perfect in detail. Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. Fitzpatrick gazed scrutinizingly at the heavens. Miss Gilbert, and to mention Fitzpatrick in a 
: , z 84-86 Chambers St., New York ‘*Faith, and I’ll hold you to that,’”’ said he tri- casual way. She could not tell whether he had H 
Beautiful in finish. THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 8 Long Lane, E.C., London | | umphantly. ‘‘If the breeze is in the quarter I ever heard of that gentleman before, or, if he had, 
judge it is, it’s not that cloud that'll cover the face what he thought of his association with her charges. litt] 
“If You do Not Use Me Begin To-day ” a moon this blessed night. It'll float safely by ae oy es ar Se pene tn See SS ee _ 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles in irregular A h later Agne ki -ady . ‘ ae tice ee cet seg Kt » 6 | he 
tufts —cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. This .n hour later Agnes, making ready for slumber, tion that he was listening as intently as she hac the 
means much to cleanly persons— having lit no light because of the radiance from ever been listened to in her life, and the reception, Was 
the only ones who the unclouded moon, was surprised to hear the when he took his leave of her, of a hand-grasp sery 
like our brush. | door thrown open and closed with a snap and to’ which all but crushed her delicate fingers and left SWil 
discover Diantha in the act of flinging herself, face them aching until he was out of sight down the hill. the 
downward, upon her bed. She moved doubtfully Into that mighty grip she knew that he had uncon- shac 
Youths’ 25c. Chitilts: 33. | across the room and laid a sympathetic hand upon _ sciously put his disappointed heart. plea 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free booklet, Tooth | & heaving shoulder. But as she touched it the E 
Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. ‘ figure upon the bed staried up and got to its feet. CONTINUED IN THE SEPTEMBER JOURNAL all, 
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Holly: a Romance of the South 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


It isn’t as though the place was family property, 
sir, with you; not as though it was your birthplace 
and home. It’s just a house and a few acres of 
ground to you, sir; it has no—ah—sentimental 
value. You follow me, sir?” 

‘*Yes, and you are beginning to make me feel 
like an interloper, Major Cass.” 

‘*God forbid, sir! I had no such intention, I 
assure you, sir. I am sure no one could be more 
welcome at any time to Waynewood, and I trust, 
sir, that we shall often have the pleasure of secing 
you here, sir.” 

Winthrop’s laugh held a touch of exasperation. 

‘**But, Great Scott! Major, you’re proposing to 
turn me out of my own house!” 

‘*Bless your soul, sir, don’t say that! Dear, 
dear! Does it sound that way? My apologies, 
Mr. Winthrop! I won’t say another word, sir!” 

‘**Look here,” said Winthrop, ‘‘let’s understand 
each other, Major. I have come into possession 
of this property, and we’ll allow, for the sake of 
the argument, that it holds no sentimental value 
for me. Now, what do you propose I should do? 
Sign a new rental and pack up my things and go 
home again?” 

‘*Nothing of the kind, sir, I assure you! What 
I meant to convey was that, as you were intending 
to stay here in Corunna only two or three months, 
you could perhaps be quite as comfortable in the 
Palmetto House as at Waynewood.” 

‘*Thanks for your frankness, Major, but don’t 
you think that perhaps we could somehow arrange 
it so that I could stay here?” 

‘*Do you mean, sir, that you would be willing 
to remain here as—as a paving guest?” asked the 
Major. 

Winthrop shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Why not? If the ladies are agreeable. At 
first sight there may be something a trifle anoma- 
lous in the idea of the owner of a property, who has 
journeyed several hundred miles to occupy it, peti- 
tioning for the privilege of being allowed to remain 
as a boarder; but, of course, I have the limitations 
of the Northerner, and doubtless fail to get the 
correct point of view.” 

But Winthrop’s irony was quite lost on the 
Major. 

‘* Then the matter is settled,” the latter answered 
with a gratified smile. ‘‘ Unless ——” he paused. 

‘*More difficulties ?” asked Winthrop patiently. 

**T hope not, sir, but I won’t deny that Miss 
india may spoil our plans.” 

“‘You mean that she may not want to take a 
boarder ?” 

‘Well, it’s this way, Mr. Winthrop.” The 
Major cleared histhroat. ‘* Miss Wayne has always 
been prejudiced against Northerners, but —-—” 

“Really? But she seemed kindness itself this 
afternoon.” 

‘*l’m delighted to hear it, sir! And allow me 
to say, Mr. Winthrop, sir, that you couldn’t have 
played a stronger card than you did.” 

**Card? What do you mean, Major?” 

**T mean that in losing consciousness as you did, 
sir, you accomplished more than I could have 
accomplished in an hour’s argument. It was very 
well done, sir, for I assure you that it was only by 
representing you as an invalid that I was able to 
prevail on Miss India to remain here, sir, until 
your arrival.” 

or 


‘*But, Great Scott!” exclaimed Winthrop exas 
peratedly, ‘‘ you don’t think for a moment, do you, 
that I deliberately simulated illness in order to 
work on her sympathies ?” 

‘“*Of course not,” said the Major. ‘‘How could 
you have known? No, no, I merely congratulated 
you on the fortunate—ah—coincidence, sir.” 

“Oh! And having once been accepted will it be 
necessary for me to continue to pose as an invalid 
for the rest of my stay?” Winthrop asked dryly. 

**We-ell,”” answered the Major hesitatingly, ‘‘I 
don’t deny that it would help, but I don’t reckon 
it'll be absolutely necessary, sir.’’ 

‘*l’m glad to hear it, for I’m rather tired of be 
ing an invalid. May I ask whether Miss Wayne’s 
dislike for persons from my section of the country is 
ineradicable, Major?” 

“I sincerely hope not, sir,” replied the Major 
earnestly. ‘Her brother’s views on the subject 
were very—ah—settled, sir, and Miss India had 
the highest respect for his opinions. But she has 
never had the fortune, I believe, to meet with a real 
Northern gentleman, Mr. Winthrop.” And the 
Major bowed courteously. 

“Well, I appear to be in the enemy’s country 
with a vengeance,” said Winthrop. 

**My dear sir!” expostulated the Major. ‘‘ Dis- 
abuse your mind of such wrong ideas, Mr. Win- 
throp. I shall take pleasure in convincing you 
that any ill-feeling engendered by the late unpleas- 
antness has quite passed away. I shall esteem it a 
great privilege to be allowed to introduce you to 
some of our more prominent citizens, sir ”’ 

‘““Thank you,” answered Winthrop. ‘‘’The privi 
lege will be mine, Major. Must you go?” 

‘Yes, we mustn’t forget that you are not yet so 
strong as we hope to have you after you have been 
under the treatment of our climate for a while, sir. 
Good-night, Mr. Winthrop. I have enjoyed our 
little talk, and it has been a pleasure to meet a 
gentleman of your attainments, sir.” 

““You are very good,” Winthrop replied. ‘‘It 
has been a pleasure to meet you, Major. And 
may I leave the negotiations in your hands?” 

““You may, sir. I hope to be able to inform you 
tomorrow that our plan is successful.” 

Winthrop remained at the door until the Major 
had reached the lower hall. Then he closed it and, 
hands in his pockets, returned to the fireplace and 
stared frowningly into the coals. 

“Of all the ridiculous situations!” he muttered. 

CHAPTER IV 

OLLY came softly down the stairs, one small 
'* hand laid upon the broad mahogany rail, her 
little slippered feet twinkling in and out from be 
neath the hem of her gingham skirt, her lithe 
young body swaying in unconscious rhythm with 
the song she was singing under her breath. It 
Was not yet seven o’clock and no one save the 
servants was astir. Unlatching the front door and 
swinging it creakingly open she stepped out on to 
the porch and stood for a moment in the deep 
Shadow of it, gazing happily down upon the 
pleasant scene before her. 

Everywhere glistened diamonds of dew, and over 
all, growing more intense each instant as the 


’ 


sunlight and warmth grew in ardor, was the thrill- 


ing fragrance of the roses and the box, of damp | 


earth and awakening leaves. 

Holly went down the steps and, holding her 
gown away from the moisture-beaded branches, 
buried her face in a cluster of pink roses. Then, 
struck by a thought, she returned to the house, 
reappearing a moment later with her hands incased 
in a pair of old gloves and carrying scissors. The 
roses seemed crying to be gathered and their stems 
snipped gratefully as she made her way along the 
edge of the bed. 

Her hands were almost full of the big blooms 
when footsteps sounded on the porch and she 
glanced up to see Winthrop descending the steps. 
She wondered with sudden dismay whether she 
was going to blush as she had yesterday, and, for 


fear that she was, leaned far over the refractory 


cluster she was cutting. Winthrop’s footsteps 
approached along the sandy walk and: 
**Good-morning, Miss Holly,” he said. 
‘*Good-morning,” answered Holly, looking up. 
**T hope ——” 


But instead of finishing the polite inquiry she | 


said “Oh!” A branch of the rosebush had 
caught in her hair, and the more she tugged the 
more firmly it held. 

**Still a moment,” said Winthrop. He leaned 
over and disentangled the thorns. ‘‘There you 
are. I hope [ didn’t pull very hard?” 

‘*Thank you,”’ murmured Holly, raising a very 
red face. Winthrop, looking down into it, smiled 
—smiled for no particular reason save that the 
morning air was very delightful, the morning sun 
light very warm and cheering, and the face before 
him very lovely to look at. But Holly, painfully 
aware of her burning cheeks, thought he was smil- 
ing at her blushes. ‘‘What a silly he must think 
me!” she reflected angrily. ‘* Blushing every 
time he comes near!” She busied herself with the 
roses for a moment. 

‘*You’ve got more than you can manage, haven't 
you?” asked Winthrop. ‘‘Suppose you intrust 
them to me; then you’ll have your hands free.” 

‘*IT can manage very nicely, thank you,” an 
swered Holly a trifle haughtily. 


£5 


There was silence for a moment, during which 
Holly added further prizes to her store and 
Winthrop followed her and watched her in mingled 
admiration and amusement—admiration for the 
grace and beauty and sheer youth of her, amuse- 
ment at her evident resentment. 

‘“‘!’m sorry,” he said presently, slowly and 
thoughtfully. 

‘*At what?” Holly allowed herself a fleeting 
look at his face. It was very serious and regretful, 
but the smile still lurked in the dark eyes, and 
Holly’s pride flew to arms again. 

“Sorry that I’ve said something to displease 
you,” returned Winthrop. ‘‘ You see, I was hoping 
to make friends with you, Miss Holly.” 

Holly thought of a dozen questions to ask, but 
heroically refrained. 

‘*T gathered from Major Cass last evening,’’ 
continued Winthrop, ‘‘that Northerners are not 
yopular at Waynewood. But you seemed a very 

ind young lady, and I thought that if I could only 
win you over to my side you might intercede for 
me with your aunt. You see, I’d like very much 
to stay here, but I’m afraid Miss Wayne isn’t going 
to take to the idea. And now I’ve gone and antag 
onized the very person I meant to win for an ally.” 

‘*T don’t see why you can’t stay if you want to,”’ 
answered Holly. ‘‘Waynewood belongs to you.” 

‘*But what would I do here all alone?” asked 
Winthrop. ‘I’m a frightfully helpless, ignorant 
chap. Why, I don’t even know how to cook a 
beefsteak! And as for beaten biscuit ——” 

Holly smiled in spite of herself. 

‘*But you could hire some servants, I reckon.’ 

**Oh, I shouldn’t know how to manage them, 
really. No, the only way in which I can remain 
here is as your guest, Miss Holly. I’ve asked 
Major Cass to tell Miss Wayne that, and I've no 
doubt but that he will do all he can for me, but I 
fancy that a word from you would help a lot. 
Don’t you think you could tell your aunt that I am 
a very respectable sort of a fellow, one who has 
never been known to give any trouble? I can give 
references from my last place, if necessary.” 

**T reckon you don’t know Aunt India,” laughed 
Holly. ‘‘If she says you can’t stay you can’t, and 
it wouldn’t do a mite of good if I talked myself 
black in the face.” 

Holly turned toward the house and he followed. 

**You think, then,” he asked, ‘‘ that there’s noth- 
ing more we can do to influence Fate in my behalf ?” 

Holly ran lightly up the steps, tossed the flowers 
in a heap on the porch and sat down. Then she 
pointed to the opposite side of the steps. 


or 


‘“*Sit down there,”’ she commanded. Winthrop 
bowed and obeyed. Holly clasped her hands 
about her knees and looked across at him with 
merry eyes. 

“*Mr. Winthrop.” 

‘*Madam ?” 

‘‘What will you give me if I let you stay?” 

‘*Half my kingdom,” answered Winthrop. 

‘Oh, I don’t think I could use half a kingdom. 
It would be like owning half a horse, wouldn’t it ? 
Supposing I wanted my half to go and the other 
half wouldn’t?” 

‘“*Then take it all.” 

‘*No, because I reckon your kingdom’s up North, 
and I wouldn’t want a kingdom I couldn’t live in. 
It will have to be something else, I reckon.” 

‘‘And I have so little with me,” mourned 
Winthrop. ‘‘I dare say you wouldn’t have any 
use for a winter overcoat or a pair of patent leather 
shoes? They’re about all I have to offer.” 

‘‘No,” laughed Holly; ‘‘anyhow, not the over- 
coat. Do you think the shoes would fit me?” 
She advanced one little slippered foot from beyond 
the hem of her skirt. Winthrop shook his head. 

‘‘Honestly, I’m afraid not,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t 
believe I ever saw a shoe that would fit you.” 

Holly acknowledged the compliment with a 
ceremonious bow and a little laugh. 

‘I didn’t know you Northerners could pay 
compliments,” she said. 

‘‘We are a very adaptable people,” answered 
Winthrop, ‘‘and pride ourselves on being able to 
face any situation.” 


” 
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$°300 and $350 


The dainty lines of 
this perfect American | 
Lady Shoe conform to 
every requirement of fit 
and comfort. Style and dura- |? 
bility have been so nicely balanced 

that it possesses an exclusive elegance which 

at once distinguishes it as an American Lady Shoe. 
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No. 6150 Patent Leather, dull top, Worth Blucher, welt sole, Cuban heel. 
Write for Shoelight —beautifully illustrated 


shoe styles. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE COMPANY 
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YOUR COMPLEXION 


will be smooth, velvety and as delicate 
in its tints as arose—if you are a user of 
Lablache. Beautiful women everywhere sing 
its praise. A lady from Athens, Pa., writes : 


“Lablache is a good, pure powder, anc 
; adds to a woman's complexion. It removes 
=) } that sallowness and shine or oily look that 

detracts from one’s charms. When you use 

Lablache it is with perfect confidence in its 
purity and beautifying qualities.’’ 
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Face POWDER | 
a is cooling and refreshing af 2 to st nd wind. Its 
Wonderful is cooling and refreshing after exposure to sun and wind. Its 
Beautifier users are immune from sunburn. It absorbs perspiration,and is 
— pre-eminently a summer necessity to every woman of refinement, 
Send — Refuse substitutes. They may be dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink, or Cream, 
for sample soc. a box, of druggists or by mail. 





BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers, Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston 











If you have been entertained by the abridged articles of the world famous travel 
lecturer, E. BURTON HOLMES, in this and the two preceding numbers of THE 
Lapies’ Home JOURNAL, you will be interested to know that you may take 


A Tour of the World for a Few Cents a Day in the 


Burton Holmes Travelogues 


The Travelogues consist of thirty complete and unabridged tours through thirty of 
the most important and interesting countries and cities of the world. There are 
upwards of four thousand pages of descriptive text, four thousand beautiful half 
tone etchings and thirty full page color plates, all in ten handsome volumes Io 
by 74% by 1% inches in size. 

All the pleasures, entertainments and benefits of travel in foreign lands, 
all the things the average tourist sees and thousands of interesting 
things that the average tourist never sees or hears of; all are yours 
for a very little effort on your part. 

You would like to make this tour of the world; we will send 
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you free of charge a beautiful booklet, containing specimen pages one on ge 
; . treet, 
and illustrations, and tell you how you can tour the world in the New York City. 


Travelogues at a cost of a few cents a day if you will cut 
off the coupon, sign and mail it to us at once. 


Don’t delay. 


Dear Sirs: Please 
present without expense 
to me specimen pages 
and full description of the 
Burton Holmes Travelogues. 


Write us to-day. 


McClure’s Tourists’ Agency, “Fireside Travel” 
44-60 East 23rd St., New York City 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for August 1907 


Holly: a Romance of the South 


** But you haven’t told me what you’ll give me, 
Mr. Winthrop.” 

**I have exhausted my treasures. There re 
mains only myself. 1 throw myself at your feet, 
my dear young lady ; I will be your slave for life.” 

**Oh, { thought ou Northerners didn’t believe 
in slavery,” said Holly. 

‘“*We don’t believe in compulsory slavery, 
Miss Holly. To be a slave to Beauty is always 
a pleasure.” a 

**Another compliment!” cried Holly. ‘‘Two 
before breakfast!” a 

** And the dayis still young,” laughed Winthrop. 

“Oh, I won’t demand any more, Mr. Win- 
throp; you've done your duty already.” 

oy you like; I am your slave.” 

**How lovely! I never had a slave before,” 
said Holly reflectively. 

“TI fear your memory is poor, Miss Holly. 
I'll wager you've had, and doubtless still have, a 
score of them quite as willing as 1.” 

Holly blushed a little, but shook her head. 

“Not I! But it’s a bargain, Mr. Winthrop. 
I won’t keep you for life, thougii; when you 
leave here I’ll give you your ‘freedance,’ as the 
negroes say. But while you are here you are to do 
just as I tell you. Will you?” she added sternly. 

**I obey implicitly,” answered Winthrop. 
“And now?” : 

**Why, you may stay, of course. Besides, it 
was all arranged last evening. Uncle Major and 
Auntie fixed it all up between them after he 
came down from — you. You are to have 
the room you are in and the one back of it if you 
want it, and you are to pay three dollars and a 
half a week—one dollar for your room and two 
dollars and a half for your board.” 

**But—isn’t that ——?” 

‘Please don’t!” begged Holly. ‘‘I don’t 
know anything about it. If it’s too much you 
must speak to Aunt India or Major Cass.” 

**I was about to suggest that it seemed ridicu- 
lously little,” said er ep» ‘But ——” 

**Gracious!” exclaimed Holly. ‘‘ Uncle Major 
thought it ought to be more, but Auntie wouldn’t 
hear of it. Do you think it should be?” 

“Well, I’m scarcely a disinterested party," 
laughed Winthrop; ‘‘ but it doesn’t sound much, 
does it?” 

“Three dollars and a half!” said Holly slowly 
and thoughtfully. ‘Then she nodded her head 
vigorously. ‘‘ Yes, it sounds a whole lot.” She 
laughed softly. ‘It’s funny, though, isn’t it?” 
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‘*What?” he asked, smiling in sympathy. 

‘*Why, that you should be paying three dollars 
and a half a week for the privilege of being a 
slave!” 

‘**Ah, but that’s it,” answered Winthrop. ‘It 
is a privilege, as you say.” 

“Oh!” cried Holly in simulated alarm. 
**You’re at it again, Mr. Winthrop!” 

“Atit? At what?” 

**Compliments, compliments, sir! You'll have 
none left for this eveningif you don’t take care. 
puss think; you might meet a beautiful young 
ady this evening and not have any compliments 
for her! Wouldn’t that be dreadful?” 

**Horrible,” he answered. ‘I shudder.” 

‘*Are you hungry?” asked Holly suddenly. 

“Hungry? No—yes—I hardly know.” 

**You’re probably starving, then,” said Holly, 
jumping up and sweeping the roses into her 
arms. ‘‘I’ll see if breakfast isn’t nearly ready. 
Auntie doesn’t come down to breakfast very 
often, and it’s my place to see that it’s on time. 
But I never do, and it never is. Do you love 
arty Mr. Winthrop?” 

‘“*Can’t bear it, Miss Holly.” 

She stood a little way off, smiling down at him, 
a soft flush in her cheeks. 

‘*You always say just the right thing, don’t 
you?” she laughed. ‘* How do you manage it?” 

**Long practice, my dear young lady. When 
you have lived as long as I have you will have 
discovered that it is much better to say the right 
thing than the wrong—even when the right 
thing isn’t altogether right.” 

‘Yes, I reckon so, but—sometimes it’s an 
awful temptation to say the wrong, isn’tit? Are 
you awfully old? May I guess?” 

**I shall be flattered.” 

‘*Then—forty ?” 

Winthrop sighed loudly. 

“Toomuch? Wait! Thirty—thirty-seven?” 

** Thirty-eight.” 

“*Is that very old? I shall be eighteen in a 
few days.” 

‘*Really? Then, you see, I have already 
lived twice as long as: you have.” 

“*Yes.”” Holly nodded thoughtfully. ‘‘Do you 
know, I don’t think I want to live to be real old; 
I think I’d rather die before—before that.” 

‘*And what do you call real old?” he asked. 

**Oh, I don’t know; fifty, I reckon.” 

“‘Then I have twelve years longer to live,” 
said Winthrop. 


Holly turned a pair of startled eyes upon him. 

“No, no! It’s different with you; you're a 
man.” 

**Oh, that makes a difference?” 

**Lots! Men can do heaps of things, great big 
things, after they’re old, buta woman ———”” She 
paused and shrugged her shoulders in a funny, ex 
aggerated way that Winthrop thought charming. 
‘*What is there for a woman when she’s that old?” 

**Much,” answered Winthrop gravely, ‘‘if she 
has been a wise woman. ‘There should be her 
children to be loved and to love her, and if she 
has married the right man there will be that love, 
too, in the afternoon of her life.” 

‘Children,’ murmured Holly. ‘Yes, that 
would be nice, but they wouldn’t be children, 
would they, then? And—supposing they died 
before? ‘The woman would be terribly lonely, 
wouldn’t she—in the afternoon?” 

Winthrop turned his face away and looked 
out across the sunlit garden. 

‘* Yes,” he said soberly, ‘‘she would be lonely.” 

Something in his tones drew Holly’s attention. 
How deep the lines about his mouth were this 
morning, and how gray the hair was at his 
temples; she had not noticed it before. Yes, 
after all, thirty-eight was quite old. That 
thought or some other moved her to a sudden 
sentiment of pity. Impulsively she tore one of 
the big yellow roses from the bunch and with 
her free hand tossed it into his lap. 

“Do you know, Mr. Winthrop,” she said 
softly, ‘‘I reckon we’re going to be friends, you 
and I—that is, if you want to.” 

Winthrop sprang to his feet, the rose in his hand. 

‘*T do want to, Miss Holly,” he said earnestly. 
Somehow, before she realized it, Holly’s hand was 
in his. ‘‘I want to very much. I haven’t very 
many friends, I guess, and when one gets to be 
forty he doesn’t find them as easily as he did Is 
it a bargain, then? We are to be friends, very 
good friends, Miss Holly?” 

‘**Yes,”’ answered Holly simply, ‘‘very good 
friends.” Her dark eyes looked seriously into his 
for a moment. ‘Then she withdrew her hands, 
laughed softly under her breath and turned toward 
the door. But on the threshold she looked back 
over her shoulder, the old mischief in her face. 

‘*But don’t you go and forget that you’re my 
slave, Mr. Winthrop,” she said. 

‘*Never! You have fettered me with roses.’ 


’ 
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What Iwo Women Have Come [hrough 


for good and sufficient reasons, was not much 
thought of in their family. Now Charlie was 
urging her to come to him; he had thrown to- 

ether a shack, but he needed her to make it com- 
fortable for him. And tothis wilderness Agatha 
felt she must go, now that Millie was dead. But 
Aggie must go to Mary and study at the Academy. 
Aggie must not go away from every advantage, 
every decency that should surround a young girl. 
She was wild for schooling, she had a sweet voice 
and was eager to have it trained. 

Yes,there was only one way —Aggie must go 
to Mary, and Mary would take her, Agatha knew; 
but she dreaded unspeakably the blow she must 
strike that poor heart that had suffered so. 

Mary had no love left to outrage, no pride left 
to wound; but she had a deep sense of bitter 
injustice, which Agatha’s story accentuated to 
frenzy. Agatha had expected as much. 

**Il won’t have her here!” Mary cried, when 
told of Aggie, sitting in the waiting-room at the 
depot until the way for her coming was made. 
**She’s nothing to me—I don’t owe any duty to 
Tobe Hanchett’s child!” 

“*Well,” said Agatha quietly, ‘‘some one owes 
her a duty, and we know who'll never pay it.” 

“Then why should I?” Mary retorted; 
**haven’t I done enough already?’ 
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“*T know you have, Ma; nobody knows it bet- 
ter’n Ido. But,” wearily, ‘‘1 guess it ain’t ours 
to say when we’ve done enough. There’s this to 
be done, and if you dare shirk it I don’t. God 
knows I wish I could take her with me. I need 
her! But I’m not going tostandin her way. She 
can help you and you can help her. I’ve written 
Charlie that I'll stay with him, down there, half 
the vear—each year—but that I must come home 
for the other half. Ill work for the girls and you 
—I’|ll do what I can down there, and when I’m 
North I can earn something. In a couple of 
years Aggie will be able to help you and Susie.” 

So Aggie was brought up from the station and 
installed in Mary’s home. 

And the day after New Year’s Agatha went to 
join Charlie in the wilderness. 

There isn’t any climax to this story—any more 
than there is to most lives. These women are 
still pursuing their toilsome, unselfish lives, and 
will pursue them to the end. Aggie is teaching 
now and hoping to study more. She wrote to a 
friend the other day: 


“Listen, and I'll whisper to you! I want a mu- 
sical education. Is that too big a thing to hope for? 
I don't see how it is going to come about, but Iam 
going to hope hard and work hard, and the way 
will open for me somehow, I believe —don't you?” 


Susie is the wonder of the little town, the best 
student in her class, the best ‘‘speaker of pieces” 
in the school, the most housewifely little body 
that ever was known, without whom her ‘‘ Aunt 
Mary” could not get along, she says. 

Agatha is still vibrating between her two 
cruelly-separate interests. 

For each of them life still holds a dream: they 
still hope and yearn, even if they hardly dare to 
expect. But if they did not hope they could not 
live, of course; no creature can. With Mary, 
though, hope has ceased to concern herself much 
—except in another life wherein it is promised 
that ‘‘we shall all be satisfied”; she still hopes, 
faintly, that some day she may see a great city 
and hear a fine orchestra. But more of her hope 
is for Agatha, and still more for Aggie and Susie. 
For them, almost anything seems possible, as 
yet. Agatha, in her turn, hopes a little more 
for herself than even her mother dares to hope 
for her, and perhaps correspondingly more for 
the girls who are so dear to her. 

They are quite unconscious of heroism, these 
women who have borne such burdens and done so 
nobly what was required of them. They consider 
themselves commonplace, and, in a way, they 
are—thank God! The country is full of just 
such women—and Heaven is fuller of them! 


When Emmeline Came 


clearly as follows: She had engaged to do the 
work for four in the family, but we had so 
much company that it was equal to having five 
all the time, which was clearly too much for any 
modern, self-respecting maid. 

I now proposed that, for the month of August, 
upon which we were just entering, we should keep 
a kind of Lent socially, inviting neither man, 
woman nor child to the house on any pretext 
whatever. This would give Emmeline at once 
a rest and a guarantee of the integrity of our 
purpose to deal fairly with her. After some 
demur we all entered into the league. 

But, alas, the reputation of hospitality had 
been fastened to the house. On the following 
day Dick, coming home, announced : ‘‘ Judson is 
coming to dinner!” 

I gasped as I exclaimed: ‘But, Dick, you 
know our solemn league and covenant.” 

“I didn’t covenant,” said Dick, ‘‘to tell a 
fellow he couldn’t take a meal with me when he 
proposed it. I said I wouldn’t invite the men, 
and I haven’t. Just put on a plate. It can’t 
make any trouble, really.” 

I went out to the kitchen, affecting easy indif- 
ference, and remarked casually to Emmeline: 

“‘Oh Emmeline, you remember that awfully 
nice fellow, that friend of Mr. Dick’s, with red 
hair, the one who sings so well ?” 

“I ‘never noticed him in particular, Miss 
Betty,” was Emmeline’s response, given with a 
certain elegant remoteness which made me feel 
myself weak and trivial. 

Still I bravely persisted: ‘‘Well, he noticed 
your cooking. have never forgotten how he 
enjoyed that raspberry shortcake. I wish we 
were going to have one tonight.” 

ere I paused, hoping for a word in response 
to open my way. Emmeline did not speak; she 
merely hummed the tune of ‘Christian, Walk 
Carefully” with an air of invulnerable reserve. 

Desperately I plunged on. ‘‘This Mr. Judson 
told Mr. Dick that he wished to come up tonight 
for dinner, so I will just put on a plate. Don’t 
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make the least difference with the dinner. It 
will be all right.” 

“*Very well, Miss Betty,” came in a tone of 
ready-to-give-notice finality, and I hurried back 
with a sore sense of discomfiture to the library. 

I hope Mr. Judson enjoyed the dinner. It is 
possible, for he may not have seen the tight line 
of Emmeline’s mouth which struck terror to our 
hearts, and the tight rein of disfavor she held 
on the family throughout the meal. 

The next morning’s mail brought a letter from 
a classmate of Father’s, saying that he would be 
passing through on an evening train and would 
come to us for the night if it would be agreeable. 
What could have been more natural, more 
delightful under other conditions? As it was, 
we faced each other in consternation. Things, 
we felt, were already at the breaking point, and 
this would precipitate the end. 

Suddenly Dick was inspired with a bright idea, 
which we carried out. Bosine the day we gave 
Emmeline excursion tickets to visit a neighbor- 
ing pleasure resort and take a friend, both 
remaining over night. When she was safely 
out of the way Father’s friend was smuggled 
into the house and took possession of the guest- 
chamber. When Emmeline returned he had 
departed, and so this clandestine infraction of 
our league was never known to her. 

To be sure, the way of escape was rather ex- 
pensive and entailed not a little labor, but we 
regarded it as a brilliant success, especially as 
Emmeline returned in a very gracious attitude of 
mind. She froze, however, on the advent of 
another unexpected guest, and presented an un- 
broken front of reprobation which strongly 
emphasized the necessity for the League and 
Covenant. 

That month of August revealed to us the enor- 
mity of our circle of friends and the extent of 
our social obligations as no ten years of life had 
done before. Distant relatives, who would never 
cease to feel aggrieved if they were not received 
with enthusiasm, presented themselves almost 


constantly; professional acquaintances of my 
Father, upon whom much of his practice de- 
pended, wrote frequently proposing ‘stopping 
off” for a meal; Dick’s man friends and my 
girl friends seemed to converge upon us as if in a 
conspiracy for our undoing. 

Thusdriven tothe wall, we resorted to every sub- 
terfuge of foreign and home policy imaginable. 
Of some of this clientele we made lifelong enemies 
by saying boldly it was not convenient for us to 
have them come; other some we took to hotels and 
club-rooms; once I went out of town so that 
Mother could telegraph my adored Greek Profes- 
sor, who nandennnaed to propose making me 
happy by a visit, that Iwas notat home. Bysuch 
measures of foreign policy we diverted some; for 
the undivertible remnant we resorted unblush- 
ingly to a home policy of bribery and corruption. 

To a certain extent our efforts have been re- 
warded. We have succeeded in getting a reputa- 
tion for inhospitableness, in itself a defense, and 
we have kept Emmeline, while all around us our 
neighbors and friends are driven to desperation 
by the impossibility of finding help. To them 
we, with our paragon, are the most enviable of 
householders. 

Emmeline has been with us now, as I said, for 
a year, and we have, it is true, fared sumptuously 
and lived in an orderly manner every day. 

Morally, we have sunk in the poe & of being; 
socially, we have made pretty bad work. Dick has 
probably lost the best business opening which ever 
came his way by not dining a certain Captain of 
Industry at the right psychological moment, and I 
have lost that chance of a life’s happiness which I 
believe would have been mine could we have en- 
tertained that Oxford friend of Dick’s of whom I 
have dreamed my dreams these many months. 

But what are trifles like these when weighed 
in the balance against the charwoman, the 
hospital nurse, the sanatorium, the divided 
family, the abandoned home? 

Emmeline has conquered. Said I not that 
she has become the arbiter of our destinies ? 
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No single step in 
the whole history of 
food preparation means 
so much to you as the 
perfection of the Heinz 
Improved Tin. 





By it, all doubt as to keep- 
ing qualities, all uncertainty of 
flavor, all danger of contamina- 
tion have been removed ; for when 
you buy foods in this special 
container you are absolutely sure of 
getting the fine, fresh flavor, the 
perfect wholesomeness and purity 
possessed by the original product. 


EIN2Z 


Improved Tin 


is specially made by Heinz and 
differs from the old-fashioned can 
in these ways: 


The inside is prepared by a scien- 
tific method to render impossible 
any metallic taste being transmitted 
to the contents. 


No solder is used in sealing, the 
top and bottom being crimped to the 
sides by a unique rolled joint, 
thoroughly air-tight and sanitary. 
The entire can is made of extra 
heavy material and is double-plated 
with pure tin. 





Of the 57 Varieties, we put up the 
following in tins: Preserved Fruits, 
Apple Butter, Cranberry Sauce, Mince 
Meat, Tomato Soup, Baked Beans. 


A handsome booklet telling the 
whole story of the 57—FREE. 
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when you want perfect 
paints for every purpose. 

“Acme Quality’ paints, 
enamels, stains, varnishes 
—everything that goes on 
with a brush—save uncer- 
tainty, trouble and expense. 

Send for the new painting 
guide, the authority on “ 7he 
Selection and Use of Paints and 
Fintishes.’’ Acomplete, practi- 
cal book — not only telling ow, 
but specifying the right article 
foreach kind of work. Valuable 
to everyone. Free on request. 


Dept. M 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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“ WALLACE’S HOUSEHOLD” BRAND 
TRADE MARK REG. 

Keeps clean and fresh all food stuffs, such as bread, 
pastries, sandwiches, etc. Indispensable for outings, pic- 
nickers, excursions and camping parties. An alsolute 
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| NATIONAL WAX AND PAPER MFG. CO. 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Chat About School Clothes 
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WEEDS, serges and the worsteds are 
among the best materials for girls’ and chil- 





dren’s school clothes. The heavy tweeds are 





ae 


and new-looking for a long time. These detach- 
able sleeves may be used w‘th yoke or high-necked 
gowns. By a high-necked gown I mean one made 





used for utility coats, and for the separate ankle-length 
walking-skirts which are worn with odd coats of kersey or 
heavy chinchilla cloth. The new tweeds are shown in a variety of 
colors in checks and stripes, the latter being the newer. They are 
fifty-four inches wide, and cost from a dollar and seventy-five cents 
to two dollars a yard. There is a new process for making these mate- 
rials practically rainproof, and most of the department stores in the 
large cities will have it done for you at a cost of fifty cents, provided, 
of course, you purchase the goods from them. As this material is 
heavy, in using it for skirts the model chosen should be a plain five or 
seven gored skirt made with lap or flat-stitched seams, the gores 
flaring considerably from just above the knees to the hem. 

Skirts of this character should be taped from the side-back seams 
with regular old-fashioned tiebacks to hold them in place. If a 
circular model is chosen some tailors stitch narrow bias bands of the 
cloth down the front and back seams to prevent the skirt from sagging. 
The majority of either the gored or circular models are made without a 
sewed-in lining or without even the drop-skirt lining fastened to the 
belt, and so may be worn over any ordinary petticoat of mohair, 
sateen or silk for school and every-day wear. 


ay the older girls separate coats of heavy tweed are usually made 
in three-quarter length, double or single breasted, with partially- 
fitted backs. As a rule most girls prefer this length for a general- 
utility coat, since, on almost all occasions when a full-length coat is 
needed, a raincoat will answer the purpose. 

The jacket and skirt suits are made in two lengths, but the newer 
winter models are a little longer and more shaped—that is to say, 
coats ranging from twenty-two to twenty-nine inches in length, and 
cut with a more fitted line in the back and sides than formerly. The 
sleeves are made full-length and without cuffs, finished by two rows 
of stitching and bone buttons matching the shade of the coat. The 
collars, which may be notched or rolled, are frequently bound with 
braid, which is also used to bind the edges of the coat and sometimes 
the skirt as well. This use of braid is a decidedly new feature and 
one that bids fair to be extremely popular this season. The younger 
children will, of course, still wear the box coat or one with a semi- 
fitted back and front. 

The linings of the new coats are of Italian cloth, farmer’s satin, or 
the new silk-finished or mercerized sateen and cambric. Silk serge is 
also a good lining. This is a silk-and-cotton material twenty-four 
inches wide, at fiftv cents a yard. Then there is a splendid grade of 
satin with a cotton back, which comes from:twenty-four to thirty-six 
inches wide, costing from eighty-five cents to a dollar and a half a 
yard. The silk or satin finished materials make more satisfactory 
linings in coats for “best” wear. 


AVY-BLUE serge is a standard material for girls’ and children’s 

clothes, both for the tailored coat and skirt suit, and for the sepa- 
rate coat for the smaller children. Many entire dresses for the older 
girls will be made of it this season for school to be worn with pretty, 
stiff, turnover collars and attractive little ties. There is a nice, plain 
weave of serge, forty-five inches wide, of a reliable quality, which 
can be had at from a dollar to a dollar and a half a vard. Considering 
the width and quality this is not at all expensive, and it is thoroughly 
dependable. 

Then there is the pretty herringbone serge, forty-five inches wide, 
which comes in good qualities, at from a dollar to a dollar and a half 
a yard. These fancy-weave serges are very pretty and a slight change 
from the plain twill serges. The striped and shepherd-check worsteds, 
which are all-wool materials, forty-six and fifty-four inches wide, at 
one dollar and two dollars a yard, also make excellent school dresses 
and suits. Then there are the Panama suitings, all-wool, forty-six 
to fifty-four inches wide, for the same price—one dollar to two dollars 
a vard. 

These striped, checked and medium-weight worsteds are very nice 
materials to use for the plainer shirtwaist suits and also for the guimpe 
and jumper effects for girls’ and chil- 
dren’s dresses. For the more dressy 


without a guimpe or yoke front, thus making the sleeves 

the only lingerie part of the gown. A sleeve of this kind is 

usually prettier in the three-quarter length, and as it is made of sheer 
material is only appropriate for an afternoon or evening dress. 


OR the every-day guimpes and shirtwaists for children and girls the 

heavier-weight wash goods are the best. The soft piqués, costing 
from thirty-five to fifty cents a yard, will be much used in the winter, 
made in very plain tailored models in both guimpes and shirtwaists, 
with full-length, medium-sized sleeves, some with deep cuffs and 
others with rolling cuffs. Shirtwaists made with rolling cuffs are 
usually on the negligee order with the cuffs fastened with links. For 
girls these shirtwaists are generally finished with stiff linen turnovers, 
and, for their younger sisters, with Eton linen collars. 

Separate shirtwaists to wear with the odd skirt and tailored suit are 
also nice for school made in a non-transparent fabric, such as cheviot, 
the mercerized cottons and the lighter-weight linens. Then there are the 
washable French flannels. Cotton-and-wool mixtures are preferable 
to all-wool, as they launder much more satisfactorily. These grades 
come forty inches wide at from fifty to sixty-five cents a yard. French 
flannel, forty-five inches wide, at from one dollar to a dollar and a half 
a yard, is an excellent material to use for the slightly dressier blouses 
to wear with guimpe or jumper dresses; it also makes a dressy after- 
noon waist when trimmed with tucks and insertions of linen torchon. 

Challis, which comes thirty inches wide at from fifty to sixty-five 
cents a yard, is another nice material which answers the same purpose 
as the French flannel and is less expensive. 


AN and brown leather belts, to match the tan shoes and the heavy 
tan gloves, are in good taste to wear with the tailored suit or sepa- 
rate skirt. Leather belts also come in green, blue, gray, red and 
black, the color being chosen to match the predominant color in the 
dress, or if it is a navy-blue serge, to match the cravat, tie or hair 
ribbon. A soft suéde-leather belt, three inches wide with plain gilt or 
silver buckle, can be bought for from one to two dollars. Plain finished 
leather belts, corded or shaped, with square, round or oblong buckles, 
some of them with back as well as front buckles, may be bought for 
from fifty cents to two dollars and a half up. 


peer and narrow ribbons of gros-grain, satin and taffeta will be 
much used for trimming the dressier gowns for children and girls. 
I mean by the dressier gowns those of the lighter-weight materials for 
afternoon and school-party dresses. Soutache braid is durable and 
inexpensive and one that is excellent to use in remodeling old clothes. 
Then there are the novelty silk braids in solid colors, and others in 
two tones and fancy mixed weaves, some with gold or silver thread, 
the width varying from half an inch to one inch, at prices ranging 
from fifteen, eighteen and twenty-five cents to fifty cents. There are 
also the radium silk braids in assorted colors, shading from light to 
dark in both straight and serpentine effects, half an inch to one inch 
wide, at twenty, twenty-five cents and upward. 

These braids are especially pretty to trim the dresses of a solid 
color, such as the navy-blue and tobacco-brown serges and cashmeres, 
and also to use as outlines for guimpe and jumper waists. The Her- 
cules braids come in a straight weave of a diamond pull, ranging from 
a half-inch wide at fifteen cents to two inches wide at seventy-five cents. 
Straight skirts are trimmed with these braids set on between tucks, and 
again, ribbons are used on the fancier dresses, the ribbons being put 
on around the skirt in assorted widths. 


OW for some underclothes that the girls and children will need at 
boarding-school. There must be a dressing-gown of eiderdown, 
cashmere, challis or French flannel.. A nice quality of all-wool flannel, 
thirty inches wide, may be bought at from se rey five cents to one 
dollar a yard. The cheaper gowns can be made from the washable 
flannelette, which costs from fifteen to twenty-five cents a yard. 
These wrappers may be prettily trimmed with plain bands of the solid- 
color flannels, or with washable cotton 
tape fagoted together and used in place 





gowns for school entertainments in the 
evening, concerts, etc., the voiles, 
challis, cashmeres and albatrosses are 
all nice materials to choose from, and 
they come in lovely shades and color- 
ings at comparatively low prices. 


HESE gowns will be made up in the 

more elaborate models to wear with 
white lingerie guimpes or lingerie yoke 
pieces. A pretty idea for such a dress 
is to have detachable sleeves made of 
mull or lawn trimmed with embroidery 
or lace insertions, these sleeves button- 
ing on to bands hidden under the 
fall of the sleeve caps, or if the dress 
is made in one of the jumper effects, 
under the ruffle or extension of the 
material over the top of the sleeves. In 


are wearing. 





Twenty-four Pages of Fashions 
Next Month 


Mrs. Ralston, who, with her artists, has just spent 
several busy months in Paris, has brought home 
the most fascinating ideas from the noted dress- 
makers and milliners there with scores of drawings 
showing what the smartest-dressed women in Paris ra 
Many of these styles will appear in half. Sateen or silk-finished cambric 
the September JOURNAL. 
fashion pages will be increased in that issue to 
twenty-four, making this section a veritable fashion 
magazine in itself, embracing the newest designs in 
dresses, waists, and the thousand and one little things 
—all those points of dress in which the women of 
this country are interested. 


of the solid-color bands. Eiderdown 
is used for warm bedroom wrappers 
in scarlet or a serviceable shade of 
gray, simply trimmed by binding the 
collar and cuffs with ribbon in a con- 
trasting shade. 

Petticoats for young girls are made 
of moreen with a deep flounce trimmed 
with two set-on ruffles, which may be 
bought ready made for a dollar and a 


petticoats made with a deep flounce 
with two or three narrow set-on ruffles 
can be bought ready made at from 
eighty-five cents to two dollars each. 
Then for a better petticoat for the older 
girls there are mohair skirts trimmed 
with silk flounces at fivedollars. These 
are very serviceable and will outwear 
— taffeta many times. 


The usual number of 








this way you can keep the gown fresh 
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Last Announcement 


OF OUR 


Reduced Price Sale 


Write at once for our Catalogue and 
Samples if you wish to take advantage of 
our Great Reduction Offer. During this 
Sale, we will make to your measure a stylish 
Suit, Skirt, Jacket or Rain Coat at one- 
fifth less than our catalcgue prices. 


This Sale Will Positively End 
September 14th 


Orders received after September 14th will 
not be filled at reduced prices. 

All our materials are suitable for late 
Summer and early Fall wear. 

Simple instructions for the taking of meas- 
urements will be found in our catalogue. 


We Guarantee to Fit You or 


Return Your Money 
$6.00 Suits reduced to - - = $4.80 


$12.00 “ - - $9.60 
$18.00 “ ? 24 ° - $14.40 
$25.00 “ - ” . - $20.00 

$4.00 Skirts “ “ - - $3.20 

$7 .00 “ “ “ bs - $ 5.60 
$10.00 “ “d ” - + $8.00 
$12.00 “ ” _ - - $9.60 


Similar Reductions on Jackets and Rain Coats 


Write to-day for Summer Catalogue No. 38 and 
Samples of Materials. Be sure to mention the colors 
you prefer. We will send them free by return mail 
with full information renarens our Great Reduction 
Sale. Be sure to gue No. 38. 











Our Fall and Winter Catalogue 
Will Be Ready August 21st 


and will be sent free to any part of the 


United States. It will greatly surpass any- 
thing of the kind ever issued, and will prove 
invaluable to the woman who desires to be 
correctly and becomingly dressed. It con- 
tains over 300 illustrations and descriptions 
of the latest New York designs. Our Re- 
duced Price Sale does not include these 
Fall and Winter styles or materials. 

Our New Fall Catalogue will Illustrate: 

Suits, made-to-order . . . $6.00 to $25 


Skirts, made-to-order . . . $3.50 to $12 
Rain Coats, made-to-order . $9.50 to $18 


Also the Following Ready-made Goods : 


Shirt-W aists Handkerchiefs 
Sweaters Furs 

Muslin Underwear Ladies’ Cloaks 
Merino Underwear Misses’ Cloaks 
Flannel Underwear Children’s Cloaks 


Dressing Sacq Children’s Dresses 


Write to-day for our new Fall Catalogue No. 39 
and Samples of the Materials from which we make 
to order our Suits, Skirts and Rain Coats. Please 
mention colors preferred. If you wish any of our 
paper oS. ask = cotalogue only. Be sure 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


221 West 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladiec’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only Ne Agents or Branches 
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To Make the Regulation Sailor Clothes 


Designs by Julia Shipley Thomas 


Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 




















ITTLE sailor suits for 
. both boys and girls 
have been worn for 
years by English as well 
as by American children, 
and, for that matter, all 
over the world the regu- 
lation sailor suit is still 
worn by well-dressed little 
people. The practical 
features of such a suit 
will not fail to appeal to 
anyone. The white tape 
and the embroidery 
which brighten the suit 
made of dark blue serge 
are easily soiled, but 
easily cleaned also, as they respond to scrubbing with soap and water 
and come out of the process as fresh as when new. The white wash- 
able shield of duck or linen gives a look of cleanliness to the dark suit; 
while the plan of the whole suit allows for several inches of growth 
without looking awkward when first made. Sleeves, as is well known, 
- are quickly outgrown, but the sleeves of these suits button tight at the 
wrists, overhanging at the elbows, and are sure to fit well for two years. 
It is also worth while to make two pairs of trousers for each blouse, as 
the blouse will readily outwear the two pairs. 





3423 —Of Blue-and-Gray “ Hickory” 
with Collar and Cuffs of Dark Blue 
Galatea. Patterns Come in Three 
Sizes: 4 to 8 Years 


HE sailor blouse and the trousers in real sailor fashion settle the 

question of what the small boy should wear when he is too big for the 
one-piece sailor dress. This sailor blouse can be worn until he is ten 
or eleven years old, and will be found delightfully cool for summer, as 
the shield may be omitted when desired. 

The best material for the woolen regulation suit is a dark blue serge 
which washes beautifully. A good quality of serge should be selected, 
as such a suit is expected to last for 
several years, and therefore the heavy 
serge, costing from two dollars to two 
dollars and a half a yard for a boy’s 
suit, and from a dollar and a half to 
two dollars a yard for a girl’s dress, is 
easier to work with, as it holds its 
shape better and gives such good 
service. Serge at these prices comes 
fifty-four inches wide. 

While the patterns for these regula- 
tion suits have always remained the 
same, many are the variations in 
coloring. For instance, a rich brown 
serge is especially handsome decorated 
either in white or in yellow, alwavs 
with the white linen tape on the 
collar. Red with decorations of black 
has much style, and black with white 
decorations makes an appropriate and 
at the same time childish dress for 
mourning. White serge, with blue 
(either light or dark), red or (for 
mourning) black decorations, makes a 
very effective suit for best. Shepherd’s 
checks have been pressed into service 
for sailor suits, and when brightened 
with red decorations they are most 
attractive. ‘The tartan plaids are also 
used and make very handsome suits 
with decorations of black, red or 
white. 


HERE are ever so many inexpensive 

wash materials for summer suits, 
and these are serviceable also for the 
many children who wear wash dresses 
the year round. They should, how- 
ever, be rather heavy in character, not eee 
only for the wearing qualities, but in 


order to insure the proper style. 
Galatea is one of the best materials, 
in plain or in striped effects, and 
white galatea is an excellent substi- 
tute for white linen, being less expen- 
sive, mussing less easily, and requiring 


3399—White Galatea is an 
Excellent Substitute for 
White Linen for this Girl's 
Sailor Blouse and Seven- 
Gored Skirt. Patterns Come 
in Five Sizes: 4 to 12 Years 





no starch when laundered. A white 

suit is appropriate and becoming for any dress-up occasion for boy 
or girl. Dark blue and red galatea are suitable to use for the collars 
and cuffs on wash suits of plain or striped material. Then, too, there 
is the tiny checked or mixed ticking in blue and white of not too 
heavy a quality, and the blue and gray striped light-weight denim 
known as “hickory” for the girl and small boy. The nine-ounce 
quality denim is heavy, it is true, but it wears like iron, and there- 
fore it is suitable for the bigger boy’s needs. 

The mother who does not care for overalls, and who wishes to econ- 
omize in her boy’s play suits, will find it helpful if she makes two blue 
denim suits to be worn in alternate weeks, brightened with white braid, 
scarlet bands, eagles and anchors. The material may be heavy, but 





The Backs of the Designs Shown on this Page 





very little need be worn 
under such a suit. and 
the loose fit and open 
throat on warm days 
make it very comfort- 
able. 


AKING these regula- 
tion suits is a simple 
matter, explicit directions 
being given with each pat- 
tern. Here are, however, 
a few suggestions gained 
by my own experience: 
Of great importance is the 
set of the collar. Right 
here let me give you a 
word of warning: when slashing through the centre of the front and 
yoke from the neck edge down to the single small eyelet, use caution 
and do not at first cut all the way to the point indicated, for the reason 
that it is easy to make the vent larger as the collar is fitted to it; then, 
too, the vent will stretch a little as the collar is being basted in place. 
The next step is to attach the three-cornered gore or lap to the front 
vent, having the straight edge on the outside. ‘The pocket should now 
be put in before the collar facing is put on. After stitching the collar 
to the neck (turning the seam up into the neck with a second row of 
stitching) cover all the raw seams with the so-called “collar facing,” 
which when stitched into place and trimmed with braid and embroid- 
ered stars really makes the outside finished collar. 





3408 — Dark Biue Serge Brightened 
with White Braid and Scarlet Bands, 
for a Small Boy or Girl. Patterns 
Come in Three Sizes: 2 to 6 Years 


EFORE the side seams of the blouse are sewed up, the sleeve, fin- 

ished at the hand with the cuff, should be stitched to the shoulder of 

the blouse, the seam turned toward the neck, and stitched again on the 

outside to give a tailored finish. The edges of the sleeve and blouse 

are joined together in one long seam, 

starting at the bottom of the blouse 
and ending at the cuff. 

The trousers, with fall front, fastened 
in place with buttons and buttonholes 
in true sailor fashion, look difficult to 
make because they are a little different 
from the ordinary trousers; yet they 
require less skill in tailoring, as they 
have no seam on the outside of the leg. 
Serge trousers are lined throughout, 
and the fall front is lined with serge to 
the bottom of the slit. Trousers of 
wash material are lined only at the 
top; this supplies a finish to all rough 
seams and gives support to the upper 
part of the garment where the strain 
comes. For serge trousers use four- 
hole, black-rubber buttons (not larger 
than a penny), and for wash materials 
pearl buttons of the same size. 


HE trimming for the regulation 
sailor suits is distinctive. Upon suits 
of wool and wash materials alike, white 
Dutch linen tape No. oo is used for 
trimming. Three rows are stitched 
close to the edge of the sailor collar, 
leaving about half the width of the tape 
between the rows. Each row of tape 
is stitched on both edges. The cutis 
are trimmed through the centre with 
two rows of the braid, stitched close 
together to match the collar, leaving 
space for a button and buttonhole 
above and below this tape trimming. 
The lacings used are a silk braid for 
7 wool materials, and a white cotton tape 
for wash materials. 


3406 —The Blouse and the 
Fly-Front Trousers in Real 
Sailor Fashion are for the 
Bigger Boy; of Denim, Gala- 
tea or Serge. Patterns Come 
in Five Sizes: 4 to 12 Years 


The service band, which is a strip of 
skirt braid, is stitched upon the left 
sleeve about two inches and a half 
below the shoulder seam. This band 
should be of scarlet with the pocket- 
lining to correspond when it harmon- 


izes with the general color of the 
material. The eagle, the anchor and 
the chevron should be worked upon a patch of the material and 
applied to the right sleeve half-way between the elbow and the 
shoulder seam. In a serge suit this patch should be catstitched, but 
in a wash suit it looks equal!y well when machine-stitched on the 
sleeve. Under the eagle are two shaped pieces known as the chevrons. 
When made of broadcloth they can be stitched on the edge without 
turning in, but when of thinner material the edges need to be turned in. 
As the embroidering of the eagle, anchor and stars is a very import- 
ant feature of the regulation sailor suit THE JOURNAL has a transfer 
pattern, No. 2643—price ten cents—which not only includes the stamp- 
ing patterns for these articles, but also tells just how the embroidery 
work should be done and what silk or cotton to use. 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown above can be supplied, price fifteen cents each, post-free. 
The amount of material required for the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest 
dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the 
brice to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Lord & Taylor 


(Wholesale Distributors) 


Considering the fact that the most 
prominent stores in every section of the 
country are selling agents for 


“ONYX” Hosiery 





Look for this Trade Mark stamped on every pair 

| | we were surprised to note in numerous mail- 
| | orders received, that the writers were unable 
to find the advertised numbers of ‘*ONYX” 
HOSIERY at their home dealers. 

CAN WE PREVAIL UPON THOSE WHO 
MADE INQUIRIES AND HAVE NOT WRITTEN 
US TO RELATE THEIR EXPERIENCE? 

It may aid us in devising some method 
whereby the great army of readers could be 
sure of having their orders filled at home. 

*“ONYX"’ HOSIERY IS SO GOOD THAT 
WE DEEM IT OUR DUTY BY PERSISTENT 

ADVERTISING TO EDUCATE THE PUBLIC TO 
INSTANTLY THINK OF “ONYX” THE 
: MOMENT THE HOSIERY QUESTION 1S 
| | UPPERMOST. 


Ask your dealer for the following numbers: 


| FOR WOMEN 


310/13. Black gauze lisle, four thread, 
superior quality, wear resisting, 50c 
a pair. 

| | 409/K. Black silk lisle, gauze weight, soft, 
glossy, flexible, durable, double sole, 
spliced heel, soc a pair. 


LOOK LIKE SILK — 
FEEL LIKE SILK— 
WEAR BETTER THAN SILK 


FOR MEN 


E/310. Black and colored lisle, six 
thread heel and toe, four threads all over; 
known to all men as “the best | ever 
wore.” The only lisle hose that will not 
burn nor is harsh to the feet. soc a pair. 

E/325. Men’s black and colored silk lisle, 
every desirable shade, a soft, lustrous, 
silky hose, very desirable. soc a pair. 


If you cannot procure at your dealers’, write to 
Dept. A; we will direct you to nearest dealer or will 
mail postpaid on receipt of price a pair of either style. 


Broadway, New York 
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Fasteners 


No Sewing 
Cannot Rust 


The “D-S" Clamp is a dress shield 
fastener that snaps on or off instantly. 
‘L hey are absolutely rustless; because they 
are made of a material that cannot rust. 
Neat, convenient, comfortable, lony- 
lasting and time-saving. livery woman 
will at once see the great value anil 
practicalility of this little fastener. The 
te ’ 





D-S"' Clamps need only to be known 
to be appreciated. Only two required 
for each shield. Price, 25c. for set of 4, nickel plated. 
Best old English Gold plate 50c. 


For sale at all Dry Goods Stores 
or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


“D-S” CLAMP COMPANY 
3 Madison Avenue New York City 



















y is the most popular and practical 
draw-string hand-bag. ade 
of finest quality of strong, 
durable imported goat skins in 
black, white, tan brown, red, 
green, grey and navy blue it is 


A Stylish Bag for 
the Stylish Woman 
Price $1.00 


For sale at all Dry Goods and 
Department Stores. If they 
don't have it, send cealer’s 
name and price. We _ will 
mail postpaid. 


f size 7%x8% 


The “Anthony ”’ Belt is designed as a neat-fitting shirt 
waist helt, being curved to fit the figure. Mace in same colors 
as the bags. Sizes 24to 30 inches, 50 cents. Extra sizes, black 
only, 32 to 36 inches, $1.00. Sent postpaid if dealer hasn't it. 


Send for Catalogue of other Leather Goods 


Insist on getting the genuine “Anthony” Bags and Belts 
at dealers, and look for label on each. 











THE ANTHONY MFG. CO., Lynn, Mass. j 


YOUR ANCESTRY “oz 


trees compiled. Line- 
ages traced. Coats-of-Arms. Send for our booklet, ‘“* How to Trace 


YourAncestry.”’ The Genealogical Bureau,i717 T St., Washington, D.C. 
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Clothes for College an 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


N THE right is a good- 
looking separate coat for 
vinter wear that will prove par- 
ticularly useful at boarding- 
chool. It may be made of one of 
the new, unobtrusively-striped 
vorsteds, heavy tourist cloaking 
n sombre plaid or herringbone 
weave, or the ever-popular 
cheviot in navy blue. The 
ollar may be of velvet to match 
a color in the plaid or form a 
contrast to a plain material. 
Among the less expensive 
nings of durable grade, cotton- 
back satin and Italian cloth are 
the most desirable; if a finer 
quality is preferred all-silk satin 
srecommended. A coat of 
this kind can be used with a 
school dress for the daily walk 
or slipped on to cover a light 
evening dress for informal 
entertainments. Patterns, 
No. 3392) with or without the 
sleeve extensions, come in four 
sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Size 16 requires five yards and 
five-eighths of 27-inch, or three 
yards and a half of 44-inch 
material without nap, or two 
yards and seven-eighths of 54- 
nch material with nap. 


SIMPLE, practical, but attractive school dress is shown on 

the right. Either mohair, Panama cloth or serge in dark blue 
or brown will wear well and yet be trim and neat for the school- 
room. The dress is worn with a turnover linen collar and a 
small bow tie. Patterns for the shirtwaist (No. 3385) come in 
five sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 requires two 
yards and three-quarters of 27-inch, or one yard and seven- 
eighths of 36-inch material. Patterns for the eight-gored skirt 
(No. 3386), come in five sizes: 12,14, 16,17 and 18 years. Size 
16 requires six yards and a half of 27-inch, or four yards and a 
quarter of 36-inch material. 


“THE charming afternoon dress shown below may be made of 

checked Panama cloth trimmed with broad bands of Hercules 
braid, or of wool batiste with bands of taffeta. Tiny buttons and 
oops, a small all-over lace yoke, and a belt of braid complete the 
dress. Patterns for the waist (No. 3389), with three-quarter 
ength sleeves, come in five sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Size 16 requires three yards of 27-inch, or two yards and one- 
eighth of 36-inch material. Patterns for the twelve-gored skirt 
(No. 3390) come in five sizes: 12, 14, 16,17 and 18 years. Size 
16 requires six yards and three-quarters of 27-inch, or four 
ards and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 
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PRETTY separate blouse of this description is almost 

indispensable at boarding-school. It can be worn in 
the evenings for dinner or concerts with a light skirt, or 
used with a coat and skirt suit, when a dressy blouse is 
required. Mousseline taffeta or silk voile in any light 
shade harmonizing with the street suit would be an 
appropriate material for this waist, trimmed with an em- 
troidered appliqué, outlined by narrow knife-plaitings of 
batiste. The yoke may be made of lace insertion or bias 
bands of the silk fagoted together. Patterns come in 
five sizes: 12, 14, 16,17 and 18 years. Size 16 requires 
three yards and three-quarters of 22-inch, ortwo yards 
and three-eighths of 36-inch material. 
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d Boarding-School Girls 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


STYLISH tailored coat and 

skirt suit is shown on the 
left. Either one of the heavy 
worsted suitingsor a broadcloth- 
finished serge in any becoming 
color would be a nice material. 
The coat, though elaborate in 
appearance, is particularly sim- 
ple to make, as the vest and cuffs 
—which may be of a finely- 
checked material—are laid-on 
pieces held in place by the 
stitched bands. A small velvet 
collar, fancy buttons and braid 
loops form the other trimming. 
A felt hat trimmed with wired 
loops of silk or taffeta, forming 
acontrast to the suit, should 
complete the costume. Patterns 
for this coat (No. 3394) can be 
supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 
17 and 18 years. Size 16 re- 
quires three yards and three- 
eighths of 27-inch, or two yards 
and a half of 36-inch material. 
The ten-gored skirt, which is 
arranged in a plait at each seam, 
has patterns (No. 3395) cut in 
four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. Size 16 requires six 
yards and five-eighths of 27- 
inch, or four yards and five- 
eighths of 36-inch material. 


3394-3395 


N THE left is a party-dress for the schoolgirl which she is 
sure to need for informal entertainments. Silk muslin, 
China silk or Eolienne would be pretty for it. The lace yoke— 
which is mitred to form the points —is mounted on tucked net, 
while bands outline the yoke and are set on around the blouse 
to give the effect of the Japanese sleeve. Patterns for the waist 
(No. 3387) and the skirt (No, 3388) come in five sizes: 12, 14, 
16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16, for the waist, requires three yards 
of 22-inch, or two yards of 36-inch material, and for the skirt 
eight yards and three-eighths of 22-inch, or four yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


HOWN below is a practical shirtwaist and straight kilt skirt 

for the schoolroom. The tailored waist may be made of heavy 
linen, madras or French flannel; while the odd skirt may be of 
serge or worsted suiting. Patterns for the yoke-shirtwaist 
(No. 3391) come in four sizes: 14, 16,17 and 18 years. Size 
16 requires two yards and seven-eighths of 27-inch, or two yards 
and one-eighth of 36-inch material. Patterns for the straight 
kilt skirt, (No. 2971), with box-plait at the back, come in five 
sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 requires four yards 
and three-eighths of 36-inch material without nap, or three 
yards and a half of 54-inch material with nap. 
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Coats and Hats 


From the Latest Designs 


or Little People 


Drawings by Ella Dolbear Lee 


Professional cooks find 


Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce 

















Backs of the One on the Left 
and the One Below 


Backs of the iia on the Right 
and the One Below 





































































































THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
the most valuable of all 
sauces, because it perfects 
the flavor of the greatest 
variety of dishes. 
3036 2922 
AV Y-BLUE beaver, melton cloth,or N ATTRACTIVE design for a little CHOPS, STEAKS, 
plaid worsted would be good style girl's coat which would look well ROASTS, COLD MEAT, 
for this topcoat for the little man. The fashioned of dark blue cheviot, with SALADS, FISH, GAME, 
collar could be of velvet to match in the pointed hood lined with bright red 3 
color, Either Italian cloth or warm flannel. Patterns (No. 2922) for this SOUPS and CURRIES— 
flannel could be used for lining. Pat- double-breasted coat come in six sizes: 
terns (No. 3036) for this overcoat, come 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Price fif- 4 . _ 
in three sizes: 2,4and6years. Price teen cents. Size 6 requires one yard all are 1m proved by the 
ten cents. Size 6 requires one yard and seven-eighths of 44-inch material . a ’ f 338; 
and three-eighths of 44-inch material without nap, or one yard and a half of judicious use Oo chev 
without nap. 54-inch material with nap. char 
Lea & Perrins’S cided 
ea errins Sauce cided 
whic! 
Beware of Imitations. aa 
plai 
Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature. pre 
—" . 2. (No. 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. ind} 
requi 
mate 
SIMPLE one-piece coat for a wee 46-in 
AUNTY Russian blouse suit for the little girl or boy, with just a bit 
sturdy little man male with a side of hand embroidery on the lay-down ‘ 
4 ‘ollar. Fithe ite serge o » , 341) 
closing which buttons straight through eee aie aa teat be : a 
th m. Se r light-weight ” Pa De . g a : 
po A po nth he yn velop most attractively for this design. open 
oe ay st <tage Aslip of white quilted silk would make lets | 
fabrics for this, either in plain color or ap Geen ah eaaeain eet tains. the f 
one of the pretty checked effects, with This could be made separate or a sot 
ee ee ee ee attached to the coat. Patterns (No. teria 
suit come in ‘three sizes: 2 4 and 6 3415) for this coat come in three sizes: light 
’ ine & ies ae 6 months, lyear and 2 years. Price ten suita 
years. Price fifteencents. Size 4 re- rt) 5 
<aie one aaa and ainene cents. Size 1 year requires one yard or fa 
44-inch material. and five-eighths of 36-inch material. a 
, of 27 
44-ir 
338 
mr - naa . thi 
For warm weather wear you poe 
° ° ; 
will appreciate Canfield’s xuin 
er a ” linen 
Gossamer Weight. caps 
° ° wasl 
In this shield we have ings 
* Patt 
reached the acme of dress ye 
shield perfection. _ 
an 
3038 3037 Canfield’s ‘“‘ Gossamer Weight” is actu- requ 
ally one-third lighter than any other shield 27-ir 
ADE of a serviceable dark PRETTY coat for a little on the market. You can launder them mate 
green and blue plaid girl who has just passed just as you would launder your waist. inch 
worsted, this shapely coat the ‘“‘baby age" is shown They will come out of the wash sweet, 
would be equally desirable for above, with around yoke and clean and good as new. =e 
school or“ best’ wear. Pat- stole-front effect. It would For sale by all leading dealer If ' 342 
terns (No. 3038) for this box be attractive fashioned of cor- dealer pn s ae shine ee” \ sie us. pte —— 
coat come in four sizes: 4, 6, duroy in white or light tan, © y VERS a a 
8 and 10 years. Price fifteen with silk frogs to match. SUK, 
cents. Size 8 requires two Patterns (No. 3037) come in CANFIELD RUBBER Co. polk 
yards and a quarter of 36- four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 Bridgeport, Conn. woul 
inch, or two yards of 44-inch years. Price fifteen cents. note 
material without nap, or one Size 6 requires two yards and yoke 
yard and five-eighths of 54- seven-eighths of 36-inch ma- direct from the im- Seuss 
inch material with nap. terial. Get Your Teddy Bear porter, Our jointed The 
Teddy Bears are the very 7 y of le 
best quality and we can tern: 
save you money. ‘Teddy four 
Sears have been a won- “a 
derfully popular novelty Size 
with children. Will vou inch 
let us send one for your's? inc] 
he bears come in three aa” mate 
colors, white, cinnamon o1 s Lb 4 
3375-2551 3286 brown, in the se sizes: ; % é 
. Iinch, $1 50; l4inch, $2.00, mh 4 
=a, nas — : 16 inch, $2.50; 18 inch. 
REAL Red Riding-Hood cape for alittle girl, suf- HE chief charm of this smart little coat lies $3.00 ; 20 inch, $3.75 ; 22 
ficiently warm and easy to slip on for play or in the deep sailor collar, which is daintily inch, $4.75 ; 24 inch, $5.25 
school wear. Any medium heavy material = worsted, finished with a silk scalloped buttonhole edge, oe a 
melton cloth or cheviot — would be suitable for this, in under which is set on a tiny plaited frill of - ean sane oc 
a “re wh navy blue, — (pry a oo gag taffeta. White corduroy, which launders so cepted. Orders re- 
woule make an attractive hood and body lining. Pat- beautifully, would be an appropriate material ceived right away will 
terns for the cape (No. 3375) come in six sizes : 2 to 12 as would also serge or a smooth-faced cloth be promptly filled. ; 
years. Price ten cents. Size 8 requires two yard “s . “age 4 Z ELMER MFG. CO., 113 Spring Street 
; Ss. equires two yards Patterns (No. 3286) for this coat, with re- (Established 20 years) NEW YORK CITY 
and three-eighths of 44-inch material without nap, or movable shield, suitable for a boy or girl, sae = 
two yards of 54-inch material with nap. Patterns for are cut in three sizes: 2, 4 and 6 years. 
the mg (No. 2551) come in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 Price ten cents. Size 4 requires two yards and DR. PYE H. CHAVASSE 
years. rice fifteen cents, Size 8 requires three yards i ; one-eighth of 36-inch, or one yard and seven- London, England 
and one-eighth of 36-inch material. Backs of the Lower Four Designs Illustrated eighths of 44-inch material. in his “Advice to Mothers,” says the best 
bai ; ™ a = ae artificial food for children is cow’s milk and 
|| ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 
Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown above can be supplied on receipt of their price, ten or fifteen For Mothers 
cents for each number, as stated, post-free. The amount of material required for the different sizes is printed on the ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 
pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure Posed to @ Patemnagig doy meal —— L 
ostal to the importers, 92 Hudson Street, New York, wi 
and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bur eau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. | bring you book “Advice to Mothers,” free 
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School Clothes for 


Designs by 


Mrs. Ralston 








3382-3383 





3382 -3383— Made of either navy-blue 
cheviot or a dark plaid, nothing more 
charmingly girlish could be imagined than 
the jaunty Norfolk suit shown above. De- 
cidedly novel is the graceful pointed hood, 
which gives the effect of a double lapel in 
front. Lined with bright red flannel or gay 
plaid silk it would afford a pleasing color 
contrast. Patterns for the jacket (No. 
3382) and the nine-gored box-plaited skirt 
(No. 3383) come in five sizes: 12,14, 16,17 
and 18 years, at fifteen cents each. Size 16 
requires three yards and a half of 36-inch 
material for the jacket, and five yards of 
46-inch material for the skirt. 


3410—This is an entirely new design in 
a one-piece box-plaited dress. The front 
opening is finished with embroidered eye 
lets laced with ribbon and tied in a bow at 
i the neck, which should be completed with 
a soft turndown collar, either of the ma- 
terial or of white linen. Any one of the 
light-weight woolen materials would be 
suitable for this dress, either in a plain 
or fancy weave. Patterns come in four 
sizes: 4 to 10 years, and cost fifteen cents. 
Size 6 requires three yards and a quarter 
of 27-inch, or two yards and an eighth of 
44-inch material. 


3381—Heavy linen, albatross or henri- 
etta could be utilized for this pretty little 
tunic frock, which may be worn with a 
vuimpe of sheer white lawn. If made of 
linen the round yoke and slashed sleeve 
caps could be finished with a band of fancy 
washable braid or a braid in Japanese color- 
ings would be pretty to trim a woolen fabric. 
Patterns for this dress (No. 3381), with 
guimpe having three-quarter-length 
sleeves, come in five sizes: 4 to 12 years, 
and cost fifteen cents. Size 8 for dress 
requires three yards and seven-eighths of 
27-inch, or two yards and a half of 36-inch 
material. One yard and an eighth of 36- 
inch material is required for the guimpe. 


3425—A simple and attractive Russian 
smock dress for a little girl to be worn with 
a guimpe of fine white lawn or plain color 
silk. Soft wool challis, either plain or 
polka-dotted, wool batiste or cashmere 
would be desirable, while a pretty color 
note could be given by applying to the 
yoke and sleeve caps several rows of 
soutache braid of a contrasting shade. 
The belt could be of the same material or 
of leather to match the braid in color. Pat- 
terns for this dress with guimpe come in 
four sizes: 2 to8 years, price fifteen cents. 
Size 4 for dress requires two yards of 27- 
inch, or one yard and five-eighths of 36- 
inch material. One yard of 36-inch 
; material is required for the guimpe. 








The Backs of the Four Designs at Top of Page 

















3417-2602 


How to Get These Patterns 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart ) 
ag any of the designs shown on this 
page can be supplied on receipt of price 
(len or fifteen cents, as slated ), post-/ree. 
The amount of material required for the 
various sizes is printed on the pattern en- 
velopes. Order Jrom your nearest dealer 
in patterns, or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, age, length of back and breast 
measure, and inclosing the price to the Pat- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journai, 
Philadelphia. 





Boys and Girls 


Drawings by 


E. M. A. Steinmetz 


3384-2643 





3384-2643—A pretty adaptation of the 
regulation style of dress that is always 
becoming to very young girls is shown 
above. Serge or Panama cloth in brown 
or blue would be pretty for this design, 
which could have square-shaped shoulder 
bands and a girdle of wide black fibre 
braid brightened with gold buttons. Pat- 
terns for this dress, which closes in the 
back, come in four sizes: 8 to 14 years, and 
cost fifteen cents. Size 10 requires three 
yards and five-eighths of 36-inch, or three 
yards and a quarter of 44-inch material. 
Transfer patterns for the emblems (No. 
2643) can be supplied for ten cents. 


1047— The Norfolk jacket suit still retains 
all its old-time popularity and regularly 
appears as a dependable style for boys’ 
wear. Either a dark blue serge or a fancy 
mixed or plaid cheviot could be utilized 
with good effect for the design shown 
at the top of this page. Italian cloth or 
sateen would be a satisfactory material for 
lining. Patterns for this suit (No. 1047), 
with full bloomers, come in four sizes: 6 to 
12 years, and cost fifteen cents. Size 8 
requires two yards and a half of 44-inch, 
or two yards and an eighth of 54-inch 
material. 


3413—An easily made dress for a little 
tot, showing a pleasing variation from the 
usual set-in sleeves in the one-piece lower 
portion which is gathered on to the tiny 
round yoke, No more practical style could 
be imagined for play or school wear than 
this little frock if made of plain color cham- 
bray or plaid gingham, or of one of the 
light-weight woolen materials. Simple 
band cuffs hold in the fullness of the 
sleeves, and a soft turnover collar com- 
pletes the neck. Patterns for this little 
frock (No. 3413) come in three sizes: 2, 4 
and 6 years, and cost ten cents. Size 4 
requires two yards and seven-eighths 
of 27-inch, or two yards and one-eighth 
of %-inch material. 


3417-2602—A short double-breasted 
overcoat like the one illustrated is an indis- 
pensable garment for the sturdy little man. 
Dark blue or gray heavy cheviot, serge or 
melton cloth are the favorite materials for 
such a coat. The collar could be faced 
with velvet, while brass buttons would 
make an attractive finish. Patterns for this 
overcoat (No. 3417) come in eight sizes: 
2 to 16 years, price fifteen cents. Size 10 
requires one yard and a half of 54-inch 
material with nap. Patterns for the sep- 
arate bloomers (No. 2602) come in eight 
sizes: 4 to 18 years, and cost ten cents. 
Size 10 requires three-quarters of a yard 
of 54-inch material with nap. 
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“Almost a Kodak.” 








BROWNIE. 


The New No. 2 Folding. 


An easy fit for the coat pocket. 
Meniscus lens, Pocket Automatic 
Shutterwith irisdiaphragm. Auto- 
matic focusing lock, Reversible 
finder, Two tripod sockets. Uses 
Kodak N. C. film daylight loading 
6 exposure cartridges. 

Perfect in mechanical and optical 
detail. Handsomely finished and 
carefully tested. 


Pictures 2% x 3 4. Price $5. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
The Kodak City. 


1907 Brownie Book at the 
dealers or by mau, 


_A Perfect Figure to Every Lady 


WHO WEARS A 


| Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


No Hooks 
No Clasps 
No Eyelets 
No Strings 
No Heavy 


Steels 














Ladies who have worn this garment are 
| anxious to testify to its merits. The ilius- 
| trations tell what space does not allow us 
to print. The Back View shows the man- 
ner of adjustment; try the position. It will 
naturally throw your chest forward, 
Shouklers back 4s 
andl cause you 
to stand 
erect — thus 
lroadening 
the chest, 
expanding 
the lungs and 
strengthening 
the heart and 


stomach : 
e PATD } 


Fe 50 2 SAHLIN 


against unsatisfactory 
substitutes. If he cannot supply you, 
send us your order with dealer's name. 
‘Two styles: high or low bust. Made 
in corset sateen, white or drab, also 
white summer netting. Best grade 
$1.50; medium $1.00. Postage 
prepaid, Give bust and waist 
measure and length of waist from 
(SANLIN arm-pit to waist ine Write for inter- 
esting catalogue. Free. 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY 
1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
| No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
LADIES, HAVE YOU SEEN THE LATEST? 


The Diamond snizLp 


Fits over the 
top of the cor- 
set, under the 
arms. Gives 
ease and com- 
fort to the 
wearer. 
Makes your 
corset wear 
\ took much longer. 
| Prevents the Corset Steels or Bones from break- 
ing through, to tear or wear the clothing 
Mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


DIAMOND CORSET SHIELD CO., 155 W. 23d St., New York 
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| The Eye of Might That’s Out of Sight 
Once fastened remain so until opened. Never 
wear out like silk loops. Will not rust. 


P EET’S Patent Invisible EYES 


are made better than any other metal eye. Make the 
dress set smooth. It’s all in the Triangle. 

Made in all 
sizes — black or 


2 dozen Eyes 
5 cents, wit 
white. Spring Hooks 


Sold by all 10 cents, Only 
stores or by sold in envel- 
mail, opes. 


PEET BROS. Philadelphia, 
ept. Pa. 


| in stamps for a set of Jamestown 

nN nts Exposition Post Cards, including 

the Old Jamestown Church and 
the President's Review of the War Ships of the World. 


! Nusbaum Book & Art Company, 100-2 Granby St., Norfolk, Va., Box 376 
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The Easily-Made One-Piece Garments 


A Page for Busy and Economical Mothers 


Designs by 


Drawings by 





Julia Shipley Thomas 





Anna W. Speakman 











3403 —A Warm Wrapper for the Baby. 
Patterns in One Size Only 





HESE practical one-piece garments 
Te designed to meet the needs of 

inexperienced, as well as the busy 
and economical mothers. They appeal 
to the inexperienced mother because 
they require no skill in fitting, as there 
are no pieces to join together; to the 
busy mother because they are so quickly 
made; and the economical mother re- 
joices in them because of the small 
quantity of material required, and be- 3420 —Patierns for This 
cause they are so easily laundered. Little Frock Can be Supplied 

The greatest advantage in the one- in Sizes 1, 2 and 4 Years 

piece dress lies in the fact that, as it is 
cut exactly the same back and front, and fastened on the shoulders, 
it can be worn either way alternately. Material a yard wide is the 
best to use for such a dress, as it gives the length of the sleeve and 
the width of the skirt. 


HE little dresses shown above in the centre (No. 3420 and No. 

3422) are made of Alice blue percale. The neck, sleeves and 
bottom are faced with bias binding, which can be bought with the 
edges turned in ready to stitch in place; being bias it adapts itself to 
every curve. If gingham or any material twenty-seven inches wide is 
used the dress may be made by using the material crosswise, joining 
the selvedges on the shoulders and down the sleeves. To fasten the 
dress on the shoulders run under the bias binding two lengths of 
tape as for a workbag, one tape beginning at the right shoulder and 
coming out at its starting-place, the other tape beginning at the left 
shoulder and coming out again where it started. 

When the neck is drawn close tie the tape in bows on the shoulders. 
Narrow linen tape is the best to use, but colored ribbon is prettier 
when the dresses are made of thin white 
material. Give each tape or ribbon a 
stitch in the middle to keep it in place. 

The sleeves may be run with tape and 
drawn in at the wrists, but with small 
children strings at the wrists are con- 
stantly coming untied, so it is better 
to gather the sleeves into tiny bands, 
using the tape only as trimming. 

For older children a belt of leather 
or of the material of the dress is drawn 
through straps fastened to the side seams. 


in Sizes 4 to 12 Years 


& 


3418—Patterns for This Guimpe Dress, Buttoning 
on the Shoulders, Come in Sizes 2 to 8 Years 





The Backs of the Dresses, and the Nightgown 
with a Drawn-in Lower Edge 























3421—Patterns for This 
One-Piece Nightshirt Come 
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The Backs of the Boys’ Sleeping Garments, 
the Babies’ Wrapper and Slip 
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3401—A Simple Little Day Slip Gathered 
at the Neck. Patterns are in One Size 


HE wrapper (No. 3403) is made of 

outing flannel, and this material is 
wide enough to be used lengthwise of the 
goods, with no seam on the shoulder. 

The most sensible kind of a day slip 
(No. 3401) is illustrated above. The 
neck is gathered into a band which is 
edged with embroidery or lace, while 
the sleeves are finished in a similar 
style and turned back as cuffs. These 
can be let down as the child grows. 
As in the case of the other dresses the 
length of the material is simply folded 
over for cutting. 

The pajamas (No. 3397) and the nightshirt (No. 3421) illustrated 
below are cut in the same simple fashion except that the neck is not 
rounded out so deep as in the other garments shown here. These fit 
without any fullness whatever; the neck, therefore, is cut the same size 
as the turndown collar. In cutting these garments for the older boys it 
will probably be necessary to join two widths together with a seam 
down the back, so as to get the necessary sleeve length. 

A very cleverly designed one-piece guimpe dress for a little girl is 
shown at the bottom of this page (No. 3418). It is cut with a fitted 
voke back and front, and the fullness of the skirt is gathered on to this. 
The sleeve caps are also cut part-way around the arms and then shirred 
to fit the yoke at the shoulders. Fine white lawn or dotted Swiss 
would be pretty for this dress with frills of Valenciennes lace. 


3422—One-Piece Belted 
Dress. Patterns Come in 
Sizes 1, 2 and 4 Years 


HE little nightgown (No. 3405) with the drawn-in lower edge is 
the most comfortable sort of a sleeping garment for either summer 
or winter. As a winter gown it solves the question of how to protect 
baby’s feet from exposure. This nightgown may be made of muslin 
for summer, and of outing flannel for 
winter, or, what is better, of albatross, 
which comes a yard wide and does not 
shrink nor grow thick with laundering 
as flannel does. The neck and sleeves 
should be bound with a bias band of 
the same material. 

This pattern (No. 3405) can also be 
used for a creeping apron of the simplest, 
most practical sort. For such a gar- 
ment light blue chambray or shepherd’s- 
check gingham could be used. In 
cutting a creeping apron for a baby 
make it double the length of the little 
one’s dress. Drawing up the lower 
edge with heavier tape turn it under the 
white dress and petticoat, and tie it 
around the waist of the child. When 
the little one has got beyond the 
creeping age the apron will still be very 
useful if it is cut to dress length. 


3397—Patterns for These 
Easily-Made Pajamas Come 
in Sizes 4 to 12 Years 








3405—A Snug Nightgown with a Drawn-in 
Lower Edge. Patterns Come in One Size 








Patterns for all these designs (including Guide-Cha rt) can be supplied at ten cents for each number, except No. 3397, which 


is fifteen cents. The amount of material required for the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from 


your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, and, for the children’s garments, age, length of 
back and breast measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Favorite 


E.LGIN 


There are different grades of 
ELGINS — different priced ELGINS 
—but each one carries with it the 
reputation of all the others. 

The ELGIN reputation is well- 
known — it stands for accuracy, relia- 
bility, durability. 

An ELGIN that is in great favor 
is the G. M. WHEELER GRADE, 
a finely adjusted, 17 jewel movement 
and priced within the reach of every- 


one: «The Watch that’s Made 
for the Majority.’’ 

The G. M. WHEELER GRADE 
ELGIN has long been known for its 
accuracy and is now made in the 
popular thin models and small sizes. 

Ask to see it— its value will sur- 
prise you. 

ELGINS of equal grade and 
reasonable price for women — desir- 
able new models. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Ill. 




















MO) NK 
inal 


Are absolutely the acme 
of quality in Outing Flan- 
nels. Others try to imitate, 
but they cannot equal. 


Standard of the World. 


Made of the celebrated Chat 
tahoochee Valley Cotton. A 
large variety of styles and color 
ings designed by European 
experts. For Skirts, Waists 
Kimonos, Slumber Robes, Bath 

Robes, Wrappers, Pajamas, 

Breakfast Jackets, Children’s 

Clothing, etc. 





Demand the Genuine Kimonos. 


If your storekeeper hasn’t 
Kimonos, he can get them for 
you. Send us his address, and 
we will send you samples. 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 


AMERICA'S GREATEST MILLS 








In the hot months of Summer the 
most suitable dress fabric is 


Danish Cloth 


SINGLE WIDTH 
The staple, inexpensive, half-wool fabric. 
It has given satisfaction to thousands. For 
shirt-waists, evening gowns, house dresses 
and school dresses for misses and children. 
In 36-inch width this fabric is known as 


Poplar Cloth 


and retails at 25 cents per yard. 

Our new cream, unquestionably the best and 
cleanest made, is known as shade 39 and has 
blue threads in the selvage. It launders finely. 

The Navy Blue (630) has a white selvage, is 
fast and will not crock. 

If you cannot secure these fabrics TRADE 
Srom your home retailer write us, and 


we will teli you how and where to get 
the goods. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York MARK 
























Prevent strained, broken instep 
arches, weak ankles and tired, aching feet, 
with pains in limbs from heel to hip. 
Built to approved medical ideas. PHYSI- 
CIANS ENDORSE. 


ONLY Positive Arch-Supporting 
Shank made which permits 
absolutely free action of foot. For 
Men, Women, Boys, Misses. If your 
dealer hasn't them send his 
name and get descriptive 
booklet and measuring rules 
free. PEDEMETRIC SHOE 
CoO., 2838 N. Spring Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Arch 


"Beak 


FREE OIL 


Generous sample “ 3-in-One"’ for your sewing machine; «1/5 
perfectly; won't gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lasts long; free 
from acid. Write G. W. Cole Co., 41 Broadway, New York. 
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Aprons and Guimpe Waists for Girls 


Designs by 
Mary G. Laird 


3419—On the right is a use- 
ful high-neck and long-sleeve 
apron that is quite as appro- 
priate for small boys as for 
girls. It may be made of dark 
blue gingham when a service- 
able apron is required or of fine 
cross-bar muslin when a nicer 
one is wished. Either narrow 
embroidery or featherstitch 
banding may be used to give 
the yoke effect. Patterns can 
be supplied in three sizes: 2to 
6 years. Size 4 requires two 
yards and a half of 27-inch, or 
two yards of 36-inch material. 





a n—innnall 


Camano 





Backs of the Central Group 


3414— White lawn is suita- 
ble for the apron worn by the 
little girl with the shovel. As 
the upper part is made of a 
small bib and two pieces with 
a straight edge, embroidery 
edging could be used to ad- 
vantage. Patterns can be sup- 
plied in four sizes: 6 to 12 
years. Size 8 requires two 
yards and three-quarters of 
27-inch, or two yards and one- 
eighth of 36-inch material. 


3404 —A simple Mother Hub- 
bard apron for a real little tot 
is shown on the right. The 
yoke may be made of embroid- 
ery edging fagoted together 
in the centre, or the entire 
apron may be of dotted Swiss 
with the yoke outlined by em- 
broidery. Patterns come in 
three sizes: 4 to 8 years. 
Size 6 requires two yards and 
seven-eighths of 27-inch, or 
two yards and three-eighths 
of 36-inch material. 






















Drawings by 
Florence E. Nosworthy 


3424—A play apron that may 
be slipped on to keep a nice 
dress clean, or to cover a 
soiled one, is shown on the 
left. It is cut in one piece 
and buttons on the shoulders 
in a convenient fashion. 
Either polka-dotted percale or 
dark blue galatea bound with 
white would be a serviceable 
and pretty material. Patterns 
come in three sizes: 4 to 8 
years. Size 6 requires one 
yard and three-quarters of 27- 
inch, or one yard and three- 
eighths of 36-inch material. 














a 


3426—A bretelle apron of 
white lawn, for an older child, 
is shown in the centre of the 
page. Here a straight piece 
of embroidery edging could be 
used for the bretelles, held in 
place by a crosspiece run 
with tucks. A single button 
fastens the apron. Patterns 
come in four sizes: 6 to 12 
years. Size 8 requires two 
yards of 27-inch, or one yard 
and a half of 36-inch material, 


3411—On the left is a cover- 
all apron that may take the 
place of a dress during play- 
time. Galatea, gingham, per- 
cale or light-weight crash are 
good materials for it with the 
Peter Pan collar, turn-back 
cuffs and patch pockets edged 
with embroidery. Patterns 
come in three sizes: 2 to 6 
years. Size 4 requires two 
yards and three-eighths of 27- 
inch, or one yard and seven- 
eighths of 36-inch material. 











3400 3402 





3400—A box-plaited shirtwaist for a young girl, 
which fastens in the back, ailowing the collar to be 
securely sewed in place. Either white or tan 
butcher's linen would prove a serviceable material 
trimmed with turnover embroidery collar and cuffs 
and a bit of featherstitching. Patterns can be 
supplied in four sizes: 14, 16,17 and 18 years. 
Size 16 requires two yards and three-quarters of 


27-inch, or two yards of 36-inch material. 


3402—Nainsook, lawn or batiste would be pretty 
for this guimpe waist. It may be trimmed with 
narrow Irish crochet insertion or beading outlined 
with Valenciennes lace; or the insertion may be 
replaced by featherstitch banding, which is less 
expensive and more durable. This design is quite 
as suitable for a separate blouse as for a guimpe. 
Patterns with high or square neck and three- 
quarter-length sleeves come in four sizes: 10 to 16 
years. Size 12 requires two yards and an eighth 
of 27-inch, or one yard and five-eighths of 36- 
inch material. 

















QATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all 
these designs can be supplied on receipt of their 
price, ten cents for each number, post-free, with the 
exception of Nos. 3400, 3402 and 3396, which are 
fifteen centseach. The amount of material required 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from 
your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of 
back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











3396 3398 | 


3396—A sensible shirtwaist for a young girl, that 
opens down the back. It may be made of tan or 
white linen, relieved by a turnover collar and cuffs, 
and with a bow tie, if becoming, to match the belt 
and hair ribbon ; or it is equally appropriate fora 
sheer nainsook with collar, cuffs and trimming of 
lace insertion. Patterns come in four sizes: 14, 16, 
17 and 18 years. Size 16 requires two yards and 
seven-eighths of 27-inch, or two yards and one- 
eighth of 36-inch material. 


3398—Fine white-barred dimity, Persian lawn or 
batiste would be appropriate for this guimpe waist, 
which is laid in clusters of small tucks. Batiste 
embroidery could be used for the collar, cuffs and 
panel front outlined by German Valenciennes in- 
sertion, or sheer featherstitched banding which 
can be bought by the piece. Patterns with three- 
quarter-length sleeves come in four sizes: 6 to 
12 years. Size 8 requires one yard and three- 
quarters of 27-inch, or one yard and three-eighths 
of 36-inch material. 
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ig lroning 





Done in an 
PY Hour 











Without 


Flat-Irons or Fire 


ND all the pieces as glossy and smooth as though 
you had worked half a day over them with hot 
irons, until thoroughly tired and worn out, 

Think of it—ironing all the unstarched pieces 
COLD by running them through polished wooden 





rollers, with no more 
effort than to run_ pil- 
low-cases through a 
wringer, Think of it— 
ironing four pillow- 
cases, towels or napkins 
at once in less than a 
minute. Anda big table- 
cloth or sheet in less than 
two minutes. A ten-year- 
old child or the most 
delicate woman can do that and detter with the 


Domestic Mangle 


IN USE BY EUROPEAN HOUSEWIVES 
FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


And besides the time and work it saves, think 
of the dollars’ worth of FUEL saved every month, 
Every woman who wishes to preserve her health 
and practice economy in the household should 
try this easier, better, more economical way of 
ironing. It won't cost a penny to make the trial 
right in your own home, for we will send a Domestic 
Mangle to any woman who writes us, on 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


There will be nothing to pay, no promises to 
make, no obligations to assume, until the Domestic 
Mangle has been used for a whole month—and we 
will even pay the freight. If you decide to keep 
the Mangle after the Month's Test, you can pay on 


Easy Payments if You Wish 


There is no “ catch" about this offer —we simply 
know that the Domestic Mangle does all we claim, 
and are willing that you should prove ét for yourself 
at our risk before you pay a single penny. 


Our FREE BOOK —“ /roning Without Fire"’ — 
gives all the details and describes our two sizes. 
Write for it today. 


DOMESTIC MFG. CO. 
1213 Eighteenth Street Racine, Wis. 


Oily 
Hair 
becomes soft, 


cleanand fluffy 


with the use of 


Swedish 


Hair Powder 


“ The Dry Shampoo.” 
Makes the Hair soft, clean®and fluffy without washing. 
Removes dust, grease and excessive oil after brushing. 
Drug Act Serial No. 3112. 
A liberal sample and our pamphlet “ How to have 
handsome Hair"’ mailed on receipt of 10c. 
Regular size 60c. and $1.00 per box. 
At your dealer or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 


Allen’s Foot=Ease 


The hard maple rollers 
of The DOMESTIC 

fangle are cured bya 
Secret Process. They 
are guaranteed never 
to check or crack. No 
oil, shellac or varnish 
to injure the goods. 



































Shake Into Your Shoes | 


Allen’s Foot- Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bun- 
ions. It's the greatest comfort dis- 
covery of the age. Allen’s Foot- 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new 
shoes feél easy. It is a certain help 
for ingrowing nails, perspiring, cal- 
lous and hot, tired, aching feet. We 
have over 30, testimonials. TRY 
IT TO-DAY. Sold by all Drogetets 
and Shoe Stores, 25 cents. not 
accept any substitute. Sent by 
mail for 25 cents in stamps. 
FREE Trial Package sent by mail 































“In a pinch, 
yee Allen's, ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 





It Does Not Upset 


The “Irish Mail Car" will go as 
fast as the youngster likes. «% 
But it is so low that 
there is no dan- 
ger of turn- 
ing over. 

















fray: Healthful body- 
building exercise with 
the ** Irish Mail” 

The Car the children ali 
Anow. Safe, simple, rul»- 
ber tired, a Gare. 
Be sure to get the genuine. 





Patented 


Hill Standard 
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Making Children’s Clothes 


A Dressmaking Lesson: By Helen Koues 


HILDREN’S clothes, if they are well made, are an 
economy, as certain niceties of sewing not only 
add durability to the garment but give comfort to 
the little wearer as well. The first thing to con- 
sider is the size of the pattern; it is a great 
mistake to select one that just fits a rapidly- 
growing child, as she will outgrow it long before 
the dress is worn out, which is a waste of material 
as well as the labor spent in making it. On the 

other hand, a dress or suit that looks a size too large is just as objec- 
tionable; so I am going to tell you of a way of overcoming this difficulty 
by the use of tucks. Straight one-piece dresses which hang from the 
shoulders give little or no chance for concealing tucks, so they should 
be a loose fit. These dresses, however, receive harder wear and 
therefore will not last so long as a nicer frock of sheer lawn or dimity, 
and fortunately it is in the finer dresses especially that it is possible 
to allow for growth. 














AVING selected a suitable pattern, the next point is to lay it on 
the goods properly, as the wear depends largely on the correct 
placing. For this follow the directions given with each pattern, as 
they vary slightly in different designs. Pin the pattern on the material 
and cut carefully, allowing a very little extra material around the neck 
and armholes in a pattern that is a little large, as this makes the 
measurements at these points smaller. This is a very good fault, as 
it is quite a simple matter to snip the goods with the point of the 
scissors ana cut the material away, but it is quite impossible to add 
to it should either the neck or armholes be too large; and there 
is nothing that gives th. home dressmaker so much trouble as to have 
cither of these measurements too large, for it throws out the balance 
of the garment. j 
The next point is the careful marking of notches, and especially of 
perforations for plaits, tucks, etc. I cannot lay too much stress on 
this—it is really very important. You may think you can put in the 
plaits satisfactorily without the trouble of marking them, but a “twist” 
in the dress after the first washing will prove your mistake. “’The 
longest way round is the shortest way home”’ in this case, and you will 
save time and trouble in the end by marking the perforations in the 
material before the pattern is removed. The best way is to take a 
long basting thread and catch the material through the perforations 
with tiny stitches, making long stitches over the pattern and tiny ones 
in the material. Now cut the long stitches which hold the pattern to 
the material and remove the pattern. This leaves a line of cut 
threads in the material accurately marking the line of the plait. 


UPPOSE we first go over some of the important points in making 
a one-piece box-plaited dress. The perforations indicating the 
sewing line of the box-plaits must be brought together, stitched and 
then spread with the centre of the plait directly over the sewing line, 
to form the box-plait. For wash dresses these plaits will launder better 
if they are stitched three-eighths of an inch from the edge, the stitching 
being through the plaits only, not through the dress. Should the 
material be single-width, and the centre-back of the dress laid on a 
fold, it will probably be necessary to piece the material. Do this under 
a plait if possible, so that the joining will be concealed. At the under- 
arm or any visible seams where lapped seams can be used it is well to 
do so, as they make a neat finish on the inside and are very durable. 
They are made by taking an ordinary seam and turning both edges to 
one side, then turning the upper edge over the under, which is cut a 
little shorter to allow for it, basting, and stitching through the turned- 
in edges from the outside, about a quarter of an inch from the seam. 
Of course, when lapped seams are made any other stitching on the 
dress, as at the top of the hem, should be in two rows, evenly spaced, 
to correspond. 

A nice flat finish for joining a plaited portion to a yoke is to turn 
under the edges of the yoke, pin the lower portion (which has been 
previotsly laid in plaits, etc.) to it on the wrong side without turning 
the edge. Take a piece of tape or seam-binding and place over this 
joining on the wrong side, and baste all three—yoke, lower portion 
and tape—in place. Turn over on the right side and place two rows 
of stitching across the yoke so that they will catch the edges of the 
tape. This finish is especially good for summer clothes, as it avoids 
lining the yoke, which would otherwise conceal this joining. Many of 
these little dresses are cut with an inverted plait at the under-arm seam 
to give greater fullness in the skirt. This is a very good arrangement, 
but it must be handled well or it will sag. Therefore it is necessary to 
bind the seam across the top of the plait as well as the one which joins 
the front and back of the garment. The top may also be “stayed” by 
catching it through the material, which may be done at this point, as 
the belt conceals it. 


HE most direct way of closing a child’s dress is the best, as it makes 

it easier to get into and less likely to tear. Many of the one-piece 
dresses fasten down the side-front with a fly-closing. This is sensible, 
for should the buttonholes give way a new lap can be put in without 
much trouble. The buttons, however, are apt to be pulled off, some- 
times taking a piece of the material with them, which makes it harder 
to repair; so it is well not only to put an extra strip of material under 
the line of buttons to reénforce them, but to place a tape on the wrong 
side of the dress, and sew the buttons through that as well. And, 
by-the-way, let me tell you how to shank a button and advise you 
always to do it. Use a coarse thread, but never a double one, knot 
the thread and put the needle through the material from the right 
side, which brings the knot directly under the button where it wil! not 
show. Bring the thread up from the wrong side through a hole, 
and then through to the wrong side through the other hole. Draw 
the button down in place and put a pin through the thread between 
the holes on the button. Take a number of stitches across the pin 
without removing it, then turn the pin and sew through the opposite 
holes. Now remove the pin, pull the button up from the band, and 
wind the thread around the threads that hold the button several 
times, then take the needle and thread through to the wrong side and 
fasten securely. 

Buttons and buttonholes are by far the best fastening for children’s 
clothes, as hooks and eyes pull off sooner and if used on a tub frock 
they will flatten in the ironing and may mark the material. The making 
of buttonholes is certainly an art, but as it is a very necessary one it is 
generally understood; however, there is one point that is frequently 
forgotten, and that is that a buttonhole must be cut straight by a 
thread of the cloth, and also that buttonhole ‘twist or coarse thread 
must be used; never try to work with a double thread. 


N SIMPLE play-dresses or rompers that button in the back a nice 
closing, and one that is not likely to tear out, is made in placket 
fashion. Sew a straight strip of material about an inch and a quarter 
wide, and the length of the opening, to the wrong side of the dress at 
the line of closing, turn over on itself, turn in the edge, and stitch. 
Now this strip is folded back and-a buttonhole made through the 
strip and the material of the dress at the neck. One may be placed 
at about yoke depth as well, if it is desired. 


N TURNING up the hems of dresses with a straight edge at the 

bottom here is a way to allow extra material—providing for the 
child’s growth—that is little trouble to let out later: Make an allow- 
ance of three inches of extra material at the lower edge of the dress, 
besides the regular hem ; turn up, as for an ordinary hem, by marking 
the finishing line at the bottom (the extreme edge of the skirt) with a 
colored thread. Presuming there is a five-inch hem besides the three 
extra inches, conceal this extra material by bringing three inches of 
the turned-up hem back to the finishing line of the skirt; baste and 
then stitch in place on the wrong side. Or, in other words, turn the 
hem wrong side out, crease the bottom edge, or finishing line, and 
run a tuck an inch and a half deep from this edge. Turn over on 
the right side, and you will find the extra material is concealed. 
There now remains a five-inch hem, which should be turned in at the 
top and stitched. This arrangement makes it possible to lengthen 
the skirt three inches without touching the top of the hem, and by 
ripping just the one thread at the bottom. The number of inches to 
be allowed depends on how fast the child is growing. This arrange- 
ment is only possible for a white or fast-color dress; otherwise it 
would show where it was let down. 

Belts to match the dresses are much worn run through straps of the 
material. In some cases the dresses hang straight from the shoulders, 
and in others, wool dresses, for instance, blouse over the belt a trifle. 
In the latter case this fullness is allowed for by rounding out the bottom 
of the skirt, and is held in place by a foundation waist-lining to which 
the outside material is tacked. 


OW we are ready to consider two-piece dresses. Though they are 

frequently made of gingham, they are also made of much sheerer 
materials, such as nainsook, organdy or batiste. As the gingham 
dresses are handled more on the order of a one-piece dress, suppose 
we consider the finer ones that are trimmed with lace and insertion. 
If the model chosen has tucks in the skirt, allow extra length that can 
be concealed under them; also allow for extra material in the hem, and 
a little length in the sleeves that can be taken up by tucks. Should 
the dress be joined by a belt, cut the waist section the width of the belt 
longer than the pattern, which allows the waist actually to join the 
skirt. The belt is then set on over the waist, and when the dress he- 
comes short-waisted the belt may be removed and set between the waist 
and skirt. This is a French method of making white or fast-color 
dresses that is admirable. The same arrangement may be used for 
cuffs—that is, instead of setting the cuff to the lower edge of the 
sleeve, cut the sleeve the depth of the cuff longer than the pattern, 
and set the cuff on the sleeve. Another good idea is to run two or 
three tucks in the sleeves at the under-arm seam, going around the 
arm for a short distance as they will not spoil the effect, and when 
they are let out it will prove a convenient way to lengthen the sleeve 
when it becomes necessary. Extra length, however, must be allowed 
in the material; or the sleeve pattern may be slit and a piece inserted 
in the pattern where the tucks are to be placed. The best place to 
put them is at about the elbow, but it depends somewhat on the 
design. 

If the skirt is a straight, gathered one without tucks allowance for 
three tucks one or two inches wide (any number or width desired) 
can be made at the lower edge. These tucks can, of course, be let down, 
but a tucked skirt is prettier than a plain one in a sheer dress, so it is well 
to allow for extra tucks for letting down, which are taken on the wrong 
side of the skirt with their line of stitching concealed under one of the 
tucks on the right side. It was to this and the setting on of the belt 
that I referred at the top of the page; you will readily see that it is 
better to get a pattern that is a little large, and take in these tucks, 
than to have to allow for them in cutting. 


e finely-tucked yokes or waists it is easier and better to tuck the 
material and then cut it by a plain pattern. If lace insertion is to 
be placed between a tuck or a group of tucks allow for this space in 
the tucking. When the material is cut by the pattern the insertion 
should be placed in the proper position, but not before, as it is likely 
to waste it. Baste both edges of the insertion to the material, and if 
the insertion is narrow cut through the centre of the goods, turn 
under the edges and baste, in readiness for machine stitching. If 
evenly done this machine stitching looks very well indeed, and for 
the busy mother is more sensible than handwork for any but an un- 
usually fine dress. For wider insertion, instead of cutting through the 
centre of the material under the lace, cut away the material nearly 
the width of the insertion, simp!y allow’ng a seam on each side. 
Turn in these edges, baste and stitch on the right side. 

In applying insertion above a hem the method differs slightly: the 
insertion is basted in place, with the lower edge at the exact top of the 
hem. The material is cut away and turned in at the upper edge, as 
described, while the lower edge is turned over but completed by meet- 
ing the top of the hem, then one row of stitching answers for the inser- 
tion and the hem. In linen where a heavy embroidery is used it can 
be inserted by means of a French seam which shows no stitching. 
This is possible, as there is always a margin of plain material on each 
side of embroidery insertions. 


INE beading, or entre-deux, is much used for joining vokes, ruffles, 
flounces and collars and cuffs on sheer dresses, but will pull out in 
laundering if not properly applied. To begin with, the quality of the 
beading must correspond to the material which it joins; if it does not, 
as vou will readily see, the wear will be uneven. If plain (not gathered) 
pieces are to be joined cut away the material on each side of the 
beading to within three-eighths of an inch of the beading itself. If it is 
to be used to join a yoke to the main part of a dress, for instance, the 
edges of the beading and the yoke are brought together on the right 
side, stitched, then turned over, so that the seam is concealed ; another 
seam is creased, and the edge of this seam whipped to the edge 
of the beading with fine thread and stitches. When a gathered section 
is to be joined the method is practically the same, but the gathers must 
be ‘“‘stroked”’ and the stitches taken very close together. Stroking 
gathers is just what the word implies—stroking the material with the 
needle. 


HERE lace edging is applied to berthas or ruffles it should be put 
on by hand, whipping it on to a folded edge that is hemmed; 
or in some cases the edge is rolled (an inch or two at a time) and the 
lace then whipped on. When the lace is to be slightly gathered the 
thread which is to be found at the top of the lace may be used as a 
gathering string and pulled up as desired. The lace is held to the right 
side of the material, the edge of the material rolled on the wrong side, 
and then both are whipped together with fine thread and stitches. 
Feather-stitch banding will be found particularly useful in children’s 
clothes, as it can be bought in various grades and may be used on 
gingham or batiste alike. It is especially nice where embroidered 
flouncing is attached to a plain section, as the raw edges can be brought 
to the right side and their joining concealed by the banding. 
In conclusion let me say that nice finishing in all respects will greatly 
add to the wear of children’s clothes, as they must stand frequent 
laundering and much wear and tear. 


eS LOOKS JUST G 
BE LOUGH TO EAL 


satisfies the tast@ of the dainty 
and refined. Every drop is pure 
fragrant, delicious and toothsome 
The benefits to be derived from 
the very food we eatdependupon 
the clean healthy mouths and 
good teeth which the use of 
RUBIfOAM insures. 
For healths sake, for strruglhs sake 


TE RUBIFOAT 220 
SAMPLE FREE 


F “AildrossEW. Hovra® 


LOWEI.L, MASS, 

















ESTABLISHED 1865 


Pronounce it 
“Wo-rum-bo” 


Remember it. 


Next month we will 
tell you about it. 
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HIP LINE SUPPORTER FRONT LINE 








GIVES CORRECT THE NEW GIVES CORRECT | 


improves every figure. Gives the effect of an expen 
sive imported corset, adjustable to any front effect. 

Does not drag on, but supports the back. Is always 
comfortable, with or without corsets. Perfect for outing 
and athletic wear as well as dress occasions. 

Mercerized 50c.: satin $1.00. Colors, black, white, blueand 
pink. Give waist measure. At leaciiny stores, or direct from 











A. Stein & Co., Sole Mfrs., 319 W. Congress St., Chicago 
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"Fay Ideal’ “ie 


For Men, Women, Boys and Girls 
Button at waist. No supporters to buy. Perfect 
for comfort, fit, economy and health. lee! tive 
Stay up. Best yarns. Best dyes. Summer and 
winter weights. Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM. 
Buy of your dealer, or give his name and we wil! 
send on receipt of price. Write for free circular. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 61 E St., Elyria, Ohio 
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A Complete Layette for the Baby 


Designs by Nathan Krauskopf. Drawings by Katharine Richardson Wireman 


N PREPARING a baby’s first clothes it should always be borne in 
mind that it is well to select the finest fabrics which the purse 
will afford, and it is wise to dispense with laces and embroideries 

if necessary in order to secure better materials. The daintiest baby 
clothes are always made by hand, and hand-run tucks and narrow 
nainsook ruffles, all exquisitely finished with fine featherstitching, 
make charmingly babylike and inexpensive trimmings. 


A modest yet complete layette for a baby consists of four night 
slips of flannel, or the same number in cambric or longcloth for hot 
weather; six day dresses; three flannel skirts; three outing flannel 
night skirts; one warm flannel wrapper; one flannel bathing apron; 
four shirts; four dozen diapers of cotton or linen bird’s-eye, and two 
pairs of bootees; but as bibs, bootees, sacques and caps are often 
among the baby’s presents it is well not to put so many in the layette. 
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"THE nicest kind of night slip for baby. 

Silk-and-wool or wool-and-cotton 
wash flannel, as well as inexpensive out- 
ing flannel, are desirable winter fabrics. 
Fine nainsook or muslin can be used for 
summer. Patterns (No. 3409) come in 
one size. One yard and seven-eighths 
of 36-inch material is required. 





HITE piqué is best for the every- 

day bibs, with a neat buttonhole- 
scalloped edge, as illustrated. Daintier 
ones may be made of sheer linen or nain- 
sook hand-embroidered and lace-edged. 
They should be finished with two pear! 
or wash buttons with buttonhole loops. 


INE Shetland wool would be dainty 

for the bootees shown above. White 
is always preferable, but it can be re- 
lieved with touches of pale pink or baby 
blue. Printed directions (No. 51) forknit- 
ting can be supplied for ten cents. 
Order from the Pattern Bureau, THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


"THE approved length 
now for “long 
dresses’’ is twenty- 
eight inches, varying 
according to taste, up 
to thirty-four. French 
and English nainsook 
and longcloth are the 
materials generally 
used. The simplest 
kind of adress isshown 
in design No. 1309, with 
the neck and sleeves 
finished with French 
embroidery beading 
and a frill of narrow 
lace. Patterns come 
in one size, and require two yards 
and a half of 36-inch material. The 
daintily-trimmed dress, No. 3407, 
shows around yoke, exquisitely hand- 
embroidered. The skirt has alternate 
rows of Valenciennes lace and Swiss 
embroidery insertion. Patterns for 
this design (No. 3407) come in one 
size, and require two yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material. 





ARROW -COATS are 

still in favor for “‘ first 
petticoats.’ They are 
made with an open front 
seam of fine wool or 
Shaker flannel with a soft 
cambric waistband neatly 


finished with feather- 
stitching. Patterns for 
this (No. 3412) come in 
one size. One yard of 
36-inch flannel and three- 
quarters of a yard of 3%- 
inch muslin are required. 








hemmed. The edges are, 





ABY'’S first little bands are made of fine French flannel, about 

six inches wide and twenty-six inches long, with unfinished or 
After four 
months the ready-made woven kind is recommended like the one 
shown on the tiny tot in the illustration above. 

Baby's health demands that he should have a bed for his exclusive 
use of plain enameled iron or brass. As such a bed can easily be 


pinked edges so as not to ridge the soft, delicate flesh. 


cleaned it is more sanitary than the trimmed bassinet. 













LC 


3427 


ONE-PIECE cloak for the “* dearest little baby.’’ Fine white 

serge, Bedford cord and silk-figured coatings are a few woolen 
fabrics which are suitable; in the silk materials, soft-finished 
taffeta, faille and bengaline are the most favored. The coat illus- 
trated is daintily trimmed with a silk buttonhole scallop. 
inter-lining will be required of soft-nap flannelette with an outer-lining 
of sateen or China silk. Patterns (No. 3427) can be supplied in one 
size only. Two yards and a half of 44-inch material are required. 














of asoft, non-irritating tex- 
ture, and as fine as one can 


kinds are of all-wool, silk- 
and-wool or pure silk, but- 
toned all the way down the 
front. These can be bought 
quite reasonably in the shops. Little shirts may 
also be made of fine cashmere or silk-and-wool 
flannel. Patterns (No. 2836) for an infant's one- 
piece shirt much like the one illustrated can be 
supplied in one size. Half a yard of 36-inch 
material will be required. 








1496 


RENCH flannel, plain or with an 

embroidered silk dot, or cashmere 
would be an appropriate material for this 
sacque. The edges could be finished 
with a buttonhole scallop. Patterns (No, 
1496) come in one size, requiring one 
yard and an eighth of 27-inch, or seven- 
eighths of a yard of 36-inch material. 





NLY the softest, damask linen towels 
should be used on a baby’s delicate 
skin. Towels that have been softened 
by wear are far preferable to the newer 
ones. Very satisfactory towels can be 
made of a partially-worn tablecloth. 
These should be about 30 inches by 45 
in size, large enough to cover the baby 
entirely. Smaller squares can be used 
for washcloths. 
The toilet-set for baby’s exclusive use 
may be of celluloid or silver. 


A light 





LONG, warm wrap- 
per of flannel or 
soft cashmere is a real 
necessity for the tiny 
baby. Such awrapper 
can be made quite 
simply by using pat- 
tern No. 1257, which 
may be made with the 
tucks plain or feather- 
stitched, and daintily 
bound with pale pink 
or blue silk ribbon. 
— | Patterns come in one 
1257 size, requiring two 
yards and a half of 
36-inch material. If a more fanciful 
effect is preferred nothing daintier 
could be imagined than pattern No. 
3416, which is attractively finished 
with a silk-embroidered design. A 
transfer pattern (No. 3115) which may 
be adapted to this, can be supplied in a 
three-yard length for ten cents. Pat- 
terns for the wrapper (No. 3416) come 
in one size only, and require two yards 
and a quarter of 36-inch material. 





HE tiny first shirts for 
the wee baby should be 


afford. The most desirable 


IGHT petticoats of 

flannelette are more 
economical than flan- 
nel. For day wear 
silk-and-wool flannel 
petticoats are dainty. 
Next best are the all- 
woolorwool-and-cotton 
flannels, plain or with a 
silk-embroidered edge 
as shown here. Pat- 
terns (No. 1351) come in 
one size. Twoyardsand 
a quarter of 36-inch 
material are required. 











Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the numbered designs shown above canbe supplied at ten cents each, post-free. The 
amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. ' é 
or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, 





Macey Bookcases 


Made in various finishes of oak, and 
mahogany to harmonize with the scheme of 
furnishing in any room in the home. 

No other furniture affords such unlimited 
opportunities for beautiful and pleasing 


effects for such a small price. 

They are rich in appearance, books are 
easy | access, capacity large, doors move 
noiselessly and perfectly, sections for every 
conceivable space —full, half and corner 
sections, all dimensions for all sizes of books. 

One of the most popular of all the Macey 
Sectional Bookcases is the 


Chippendale Effect 


It is the most successful method of mount- 
ing a sections! bookcase on feet that has 
ever been made — very attractive — better 
and richer than the ordinary kind. 

Fully illustrated in our Art Catalogue 
No. G 1207. Free on request. Sold 
by dealers or direct from factory, freight 
paid, where we are not represented. 


WueMNacey Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Formerly the Fred Macey Company, Ltd. 


BRANCH RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK, 343 Broadway. BOSTON, 49 Franklin St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1017 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 80-82 Wabash Ave. 








“Mum” 


is as easy to use as it is to say. 
It is absolutely odorless. 
Does no harm to clothes 
or skin. Doesn’t clog the 
pores, or check perspiration, 
but by a gentle chemical 
process it neutralizes 


all odors of 
perspiration 


and all other bodily odors. 


25 cents at drug- and 
department-stores, 


If your dealer hasn’t Mum, send us his 
name and 25 cents and we'll send it postpaid. 


Mum Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 






































of great 
interest to 


Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific 
garment of the kind ever invented. 
Combines solid comfort and ease with “ fine 
form "’ and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
street anc in society. — Always drapes evenly infront “© 
and —no bulkiness—no draw-strings —no lacing 
—no ripping or basting. — Can be worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home~ 
FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —*“‘ Fine- 
Form Maternity Skirt ’’ — It's Fh xHe to every 
woman writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material and cost. Gives opinions of 
physicians, dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
| omgen to your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
ys, anc if you don’t findit exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refand 
cent paid. Other Skirte—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same itee—IMustrated book free. 












Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
\ Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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CUTTING OVER A MAN’S 
COAT FOR A CHILD 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 


OUR SAMPLES 


| Figure It Out 


Coarse Scouring soaps or 


Earn (YOU MONEY 








As a scouring soap, Bon Ami is 
not wasteful, nor will it scratch or 
“wear out” any surface, thereby 
improving the appearance and 


powders cost from 4 cents 


or girl the principal difficulty is found in the 
slits of the pockets; they cut up the material 
to disadvantage. It can be done, however, as 
will be seen from the illustrated diagrams on this 
There are coats and coats: some have no 


N CUTTING over a man’s coat for a wee boy 
to 10 cents a package— for 


instance, Capitol Scouring 














page. - 
outside breast poc _, -a ene Be ulster Soap ~ -O4 prolonging the usefulness of all 
order—are ample and full; ut, as the average > . : ative 
man makes —~ of a short top coat with the breast Metal Polishes cost from | articles cleaned. 
: pice RRS ee Se eee ES | 50 conte to 25 cents—a small | As a metal polish, Bon Ami is 
The bigger the man’s coat is the bigger can be : ge 
the child’s coat. A boy’s or girl’s box-coat pattern | Can, say . . . . . ° ° 10 | clean and neat to handle, and on 4 
of six-year size can be used over a man’s coat, size | , : ‘ i 
thirty-eight bust measure, but om out amet ee A preparation for cleaning | account of the absence of acid, i 
| measure at least thirty-seven inches in length. The | . ° | 
| child’s pattern must be single breonted, — even glass costs . . 10 makes the most lasting polish of > 
then not every pattern can be used. THE JOURNAL . i 
pattern for the boy’s box coat, - 3036 (price a any preparation. 
| ten cents), and the girl’s pattern, No. 2564 (price 
Would lik fifteen cents), will be found satisfactory. Total. ‘24| As a glass cleaner, Bon Ami # 
. | . 4 
> dere abaggn: Why not buy a cake of on Ami | does away with muss and slops iy 
to make money in an § | | . . . 4 
for 10 cents that does the work | when cleaning windows or polish- | 
| t r 
eas easant wa 2 | ; a 
d oF si. i || of all three and save from 14 cents | ing mirrors. f 
uring your spare time? {. }} : An . f 
E WANT a reliable [| rye | to 35 cents: ts worth a quarter—costs a 
woman to act as our Leff cas . ' 
agent in every locality i | i~F || In addition, Bon Ami has the | dime. | 


where we have none, and 

we will give her the exclu- 
sive rights for her territory. 
You need not make any 


following distinct merits: | Ask your grocer. 





house to house canvass — you 

need not devote any stated 

time to the work. Just show our 
samples to your friends and ac- 
quaintances, forward their orders 
to us, and after you have delivered 
their goods, you keep your commis- 
sion money for yourself and send us 
the balance. ae: Mm, OR Seooed 
We are large importers and dealers in | 





dainty pearl-gray candy-covered gems of Ni 
chewing gum called CHICLETS. The pep- 


permint flavor is simply delicious. The 


NICKEL for an ounce of those i 
| 








wash goods for ladies’ shirt waists, chil 
dren's dresses, men’s shirts, etc. At present 
we have samples of goo different patterns. 





How to Cut a Boy’s Coat from a Man’s Coat 





It costs you nothing to start as our agent, 
for we furnish you samples and a neat case 
for them — without any charge. 

If you will just drop us a line saying that 
you are interested, we will be glad togive you 
further details—amount of commission, etc. 
Be the first to write from your locality. 


THE W. H.WILCOX CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 








"Let Us Send YouThis 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any Other article you 
= may select from our large new 
F7 Catalog, illustrating all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the largest 
of its kind in the world, enables us 

to.buy and sell at big money-saving 

prices. ‘These switches are extra 

short stein, made of splendid quality 

selected human hair, and to match 
any ordinary shade. 















5 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s, $6 to 60.00 
Send sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. 
Wewill send prepaid on approval 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the amount. 
If not,returntous. Rare, peculiar 
and gray shades are a little more 
expensive ; write for estimate. 
Our Free Catalog also contains a 
valuable article on ** The Proper Care 
of the Hair."" Write us today, 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 18 
209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in 
the World, 








by Using Pattern No. 3036 


[t will be found that the boy’s and the girl’s pat- 
terns will require different placing of the various 
parts on the material, the little girl’s taking up 
more space. Supposing that the man’s coat is to 
be ond for the boy, and the six-year size of pattern | 
No. 3036 is to be laid on the material. We will | 
first } lel that the right front of the man’s coat | 
will cut one front of the boy’s, the lower edge of | 
the pattern just reaching to the pocket-slit. The 
childs second front must be cut from the lower 
part of the back; if the back is seamed in the 
centre there is no remedy for this seam, and the 
child’s other front must be cut and seamed to 
match; if carefully stitched and pressed these 
seams should hardly show when the coat is finished. 
The tops of the man’s sleeves must be pressed into 
service to cut the two back pieces of the child’s 
coat; the under-sleeve portions of the man’s sleeves 
will serve nicely for the tops of the boy’s sleeves; 
and by piecing the lower part of the under-sleeves of 
the boy’s coat sufficient material will be found in the 
upper part of the back of the man’s coat to cut these 
neces from. The facings are an important part 
in the make-up of a boy’s coat, and the man’s left- 
front piece with the two pocket-slits will provide 
sufficient material for these facings, and also for the 
collar, pocket-flap and pocket-welt. 

If it is desired to cut a man’s coat for a little girl 
box-coat pattern No. 2564 should be used. It isa 
three-quarter-length style perforated also for reefer 
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candy just right (not too sweet) and the nin 
chewing gum in the centre is the best ever. 
If you haven't tried CHICLETS go 
straight away to your Druggist or Confec- 


tioner and invest a nickel—or a dime. 


Or 


send us a I0c piece and well mail you a 
sample and a booklet. 


CHICLET PALMISTRY. Look at your hand! If your 


Life Line (the line forming a semi-circle around the 


thumb toward 


the wrist) has fine upward branches, you 


will have splendid health, satisfied ambition and riches. 
Fate line running from Mount of Moon to the Mount of Saturn 
indicates the gift of intuition. 


You can have a Chiclet Palmistry Chart FREE if 
you will cut out this advertisement and mail it to 
us with your request before the end of the month. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc. 


500 No. 24th Street 





Philadelphia, U.S. A. 





Magic Curler 


Makes the beautiful 
in ten 
Marcel Wave :. ii. 


teen minutes without heat, 








Curlers of steel, wood, rubber, etc., take hours 

to do their work and injure the hair from being 

tied up so long, while the hair is never waved 
quickly when wanted. 


will send you a beautiful Silver-Plated Sugar Shell 
Spoon Free. ‘his offer is to introduce the merits of 
our Curlers quickly. 
We send Beautiful Silverware Premiums for Empty 
Curler Cards. Write for Free Premium Booklet. 


Sample Set of 2 Curlers, 10c. 





















How If your dealer or hair dresser does | 
et not sell Magic Curlers send us 25c 
for a set of Magic Curlers and we | 






| Pozzo, 
COMPLEXION POWDER 
Beautifies without injuring the skin. It 


is entirely free from harmful ingredients and 
is prepared of purest materials. 
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2 oz,, 20 in. Switch P F Me 2 , hi } are SSI ; 
2 oz., 22 in. guns fee Pe + length, but by judicious cutting the three-quarter- a ky ore ens oe 
Hy: s., Ay in. Switch <i ee 3.35 length can be satisfactorily used in ‘‘ making over.” anywhere ; Small enough 
. . ° ’ s ow. Sem we . s ’ « ec. s « 
nt Weight Wavy Switch. 2.59 | Selecting a six-year size pattern, and using a man’s to carry in your purse. | 
Festherw ght Gtomless Switch, 
..naturalwavy. . . 4, This hair was waved de of iall 
a = and ag yy 00 in 10 minutes, without Ma sd F eh tie 
Sempadonr, Hata Gusts 3.4 heat, by Magic Curler, Prepare renc orn 





MAGIC CURLER CO., nooms32, Fite Ps, | | 

erage: Se see ee * 9 Room 432, Phila., Pa. = if 

Shaped stds: he tganed | The Wooden Box retains the , \ M 

% . delicate perfume until the last //- 

“ 4 speck is gone. Sold every- ‘ . | 

° Many smart Shoes | where. Insist on getting sd wild 

‘ for women are ff | Mion: wi 

666 Pe, sew ks ob 8 woe now being made roe is 

: ; h ¥ with an elastic : €> HY 
will keep jewelry, silver- panel in the sides. > , 

ware, cut-glass, marble, To Cut a Girl’s Coat from a Man’s Coat. It adds to the com- 


porcelain, statuary, bath- 
tubs, etc., beautifully pol- 
ished, with never a scratch 
or mar, and with trifling 
expense and little trouble. 


Generous Sample Free 
with our booklet, ‘‘ How to Care 


; for Silverware.’’ Don’t fail to send 
for it. Most good dealers sell Silver Cream. 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO., 70 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 


COLGATE S— 


BRILLANTINE 
_~___Keeps the hair in —~ex 


_ lace with the 
MARCEL WAVE 


Never becomes rancid 























Use Pattern No. 2564 


coat of thirty-eight inches bust measure, it will be 
found that the right-front piece will cut one girl’s 
front piece. It may be that the pocket-slit will 
make it necessary to turn up the bottom edge a 
little over an inch. The girl’s second front piece 
can be cut from the lower part of the man’s back 
section—and do not forget to turn up the bottom 
edge to match the other front. The tops of the 
man’s sleeves will cut the backs of the girl’s coat, 
and the under-sleeve portions will make the under- 
sleeves of the girl’s coat. The front of the man’s 





coat with the two pocket-slits can, with careful 
manipulation, be made to produce the girl’s upper- 
sleeve pieces, but not before the sleeve pattern is 
reduced in size by turning in a small tuc 
the centre. The collar and the smaller pocket at- 
tachments are also cut from this same front piece. 


through | 


Facir‘s will have to be pieced, and the upper part | 


| of the man’s back and the lower fronts of the right 


section will allow ample material for these. 





“THE Patterns (including Guide-Chart) men- 








fort, and the shoe may 
be put on or taken off 
without disturbing laces 
or buttons. 


Hub Gore Fabric 


Is the finest elastic fabric 
possible to produce. We 
guarantee it to outwear the shoe or we 
will replace it free of charge. 


Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass. 














The* King Fly Killer 


The best thing on the market tor 
ridding your house of flies. 
Size 5 x 18 inches. 










You should haveone. Send 
in your order at once. Those 
who use it say: It’s the most 
prized article inour home. Hundreds 
of thousands now in use. Sent by mail. 1 for 15c, 2 
for 25c, or 5 for 50c, postage or change accepted. 


R. R. MONTGOMERY & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers Decatur, Ill, 





A“BATHASWEET®* 


“ BATHASWEET ” 
RICE POWDER 


Best toilet powder. Antiseptic- 
ally pure. Relieves sunburn 
and chafing. Best 








A Perfumed Luxury 
For the BATH 
Softens Hard Water 


Better than Perfume. 


“ BATHASWEET ” 
COMPLEXION SOAP 


Softens and whitens the skin. 
Makes heavy creamy lather. 
Very fragrant. Purest 
for toilet use. 








tioned above can be supplied on receipt of price, 25 baths, 
ED DI N a sri ten or fifteen cents each, post-free. Order from 25 25 
; your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed 


PU 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 
Visiting ards stationery. Write for samples. 
The Estabrook Press, 131 N. Tremont Street, Boston. 





number of pattern, age, breast measure and length 
of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





AT ALL STORES 





OR MAILED BY US 


BATCHELLER :MPORTINGCO. NEW YORK. 
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Seat we 0 Hate! © FREE. 





Just send us your own and your grocer’s Se 
name and address on a postal card and we will “adil 
send you, FREE, a generous sample of Shaker 
Salt in a miniature carton (which is also an individ- Always 
ual Salt Shaker), a Double-Value Coupon to apply Dry 
on a genuine Cut-Glass Salt Shaker, and an interest- Al 
ing book which will tell you some things you need ‘ways 
to know about salt. Flows 
Shaker Salt isapure, drysaltthat Shaker Salt is Freely 





always flows freely {rom the patent 
spout of the handy salt box in 
which it from. salt 
shakers. Itneversticks norcakes, 
even in damp weather. 


produced ina 
model salt plant, a 
equipped with | 
: . -* 

special machinery ame 
. . 8 ‘ . Oo 
for refining it to 
the utmost degree of 


comes, or 


purity. 
So strictly ts cleanliness observed 
in its manufacture that even the 
atmosphere is guarded against 
Impurities, 


The purity of our salt is proved 
by government test. 

The exceeding fineness of Shaker 
Salt makes it casy to season the 
most delicate viands perfectly. 
There is nevera trace of therank, ‘Shaker Salt reaches the user as 
bitter taste of ordinarv salt.. Its immaculately clean as when it 
flavor is perfect. leaves the plant. 

Shaker Salt is put up in a paraffin- To prove to you that Shaker 
coated wood fibre box, which Salt Is as good and pure as we 
keeps out all dirt, germs, odors claim, we want 
and keeps Shaker Salt pure until trial carton free. We know you 
the last grain is used. ** Bag salt”? will Shaker Salt if 
once you try it, so we can afford 
to be liberal with samples. 


to send you a 


always use 
gives you no pro 
tection against 
impurities and 


0) kk rs, 








Write today—just a 
postal. Address 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Station 19, St. Clair, Mich. 


Makers of the only salt in the world above $9 per cent pure 
Proved best by Government test 



































August 


Breakfast Suggestions X 





Swift's 
pie « 00k 


Oranges 
Ham Omelet 
Creamed Potatoes 


Mufhns Coffee 


Strawberries 
Ham Patties Potato Cakes 
Rolls Coflee 


~~ Swifts Premium 


Fried Potatoes 


Coffec 


Bacon and Eggs 
Hot Bread a= 
There are two meats that taste delicious 


every day in the year—Swift’s Premium 
Ham—and Bacon. For Breakfast during 
the Summer months, a medium slice of 
Premium Ham, always sweet, tender and 
juicy, or some Premium Bacon fried crisp 
and brown; gives zest to the appetite and 
starts the day off right. Wherever you 


Hominy 
Broiled Bacon Shirred | -3gs 
Potato Cakes 

Graham Gems 


Coflee 


Cereal 


Fried Ham and Eggs 


German Fried Potatoes may be, have Ham or Bacon with eggs for 
ene Coffee Breakfast. But instead of merely asking 
' for “ham” or “bacon” insist on getting 

Fruit Swifts PREMIUM. U. S. Inspected. 





Poached Fags 
Creamed Potatoes 


Whole Wheat Muffins 


Ham Toast 


Coffee 


Hams and Bacon 


ewilts 
Premium 


This Label 


On every wrapped’ PREMIUM Ham or 
Bacon this label appears. It is your 








le keben! pear 
Suntt ats : guarantee for Quality in Hams and 
Say BRED Bacon. When you buy ham or bacon, 


get Swift’s PREMIUM—take no other. 





Swift & Company, U. S. A. 



































You Can See 
It Work 


‘ 


You do not have to ‘‘imagine ’’ that 
DIOXOGEN is doing good. You can 
see it work. You can feel it cleanse. 
Take a little in your mouth and pump 
it back and forth between the teeth. 
It will bubble and foam if the mouth 
is not clean. This optical demonstra- 
tion is very surprising to one who 
does not know the delightful sense 
of cleanliness which comes from 
DIOXOGEN. As a prophylactic 
cleanser of teeth, throat, nose, skin and 
all parts of the body, particularly if 
injured, DIOXOGEN has an almost 
unlimited field of usefulness, 























The market is full of inferior Per- 
oxide intended for commercial pur- 
poses. Frequently this low grade, 
impure Peroxide is dispensed as 
‘pure’? Peroxide of Hydrogen. 
There is no telling what quality you 
will get unless you call for 
DIOXOGEN, and insist on getting it 
in the original sealed package. 





Inferior Peroxides change, turn 
rauk, spoil, explode, or have a 
bitter “feverish” taste, or a 
sickish, sweetish odor, 

Ihe stability of DIOXOGEN 
is due toits purity. It has a de- 
lightful clean, wholesome taste. 
It does not change or spoil. 











Never ask merely for ‘ Peroxide.”’ 
Ask for DIOXOGEN—‘The_ kind 


that keeps.’? Get the sealed package. 
Thiee popular sizes sold everywhere. 


The Oakland Chemical Company, New York 











Southern Pacific through 
California and Oregon 


Visit the Coast im the great fruit harvest time, August and September, and stop at 
Sacramento for the National Irrigation Congress and Interstate Exposition. September 
2-7. Low excursion rates. The coolest sections of the United States in August are along 
the Coast Line-Shasta Route between Los Angeles, California, and Portland, Oregon —long 
ocean beaches where cool sea breezes blow, giant upland forests of redwood and pine, high 


mountains — and such famous summering places as Ventura, Santa Barbara, E] Pizmo, Paso 
Robles Hot Springs, Del Monte, Santa Cruz, San Francisco, Shasta Springs, Sisson, The 
Crags, Glendale and a hundred more. Mean temperature of California beaches, August, 
sixty-four degrees ; no storms, rain or sultry weather. For a beautiful book with 120 views, 
in four colors, of California and Oregon scenery, and a copy of Sunset Magazine, descriptive 
of the wonderful reconstruction of San Francisco, send 15 cents to Chas. 8. Fee, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific Co., Dept. B, Flood Building, San Francisco, California. 
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